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 aanSar oae UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1961—Summer Quarter 
June 12-13, Monday and ew: eat bee 


June 14, Wednesday, 7:00 
Yana 14-17, Wednesday teauah ‘Sonnday scene 
examinations 
June 15, Thursday__Last day for term r tion 
June 15-16, Thursday and Friday __—.Change-in- 
registration ernd 
June 16, Friday__.__.____Last day for registering 
or adding courses 
June 17, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.— 
Classes (Monday schedule) 
July 17, go aimee gee examinations first term; 
egistration for second term 
July 18, Tucaday—. Cewek begins for ssp 


July 21, Friday __Reporting of Siloceites 
deficiencies 
August 19, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 
Classes (Tuesday ap a 
August 21-23, Monday through Wednesday 
Final examinations for ne 
August 22, Tuesday______F inal examinations for 
second term 
August 24, Thursday...1110.Graduation exercises 


1961—Fall Quarter 
September 17, Sunday, 4:00 bac __Freshmen 


report for orientation 
September 18-21, Monday through Thursday— 
Registration 
September 22, Friday, 7:00 a.m._Classwork begins 
September 22, 25-27, Friday owt Wednesday 
Special examinations 
September 25-26, Monday and Tuesday — 
hange-in-registration period 
September 26, Tuesday Last day for new 
registrations 
October 27, Friday.__Reporting of mid-quarter 
deficiencies 
October 31, Tuesday____.General Faculty Meeting 
4 pred 90-29, Monday through Wednesday 
Pre-registration for Winter ‘es 
Newenaber 22-26, Wednesday noon throug 
5 678 9 101 day. Thanksgiving finer 
12 18 14 15 1617 18 December 8-14, Friday through Thursday 


Final examinations 
19 20 21 22.23 24 25 December 15, Friday ______Graduation exercises 
26, 27 28 29 30 


1962—Winter Querter 


January 2-3, shen and Were 7:30 a.m. 
to 4: 30 Saat Registration 
jesiary 4, Thursd. y, 7: -00 a.m. Camere begins 
January 4-8, Thurs through 

Special en examinations 
January 5, 8, Friday and M ___.Change in- 
registration period 

January 6, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.. 
Classes (Wednesday schedule) 
January 8, Monday Last day for new registrations 





Wy wtee 


February 3, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m... 
Classes ( Monday schedule) 
February 6, Tuesday Reporting of mid-quarter 
deficiencies 
February 19-21, Monday noon through Wednes- 
day _ Pre-registration for Spring Quarter 
March 3 5, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. — 
Classes ( Tuesday taaaiet 

March 10-14, Saturday through Wednesday 
Final examinations 
March 14, Wednesday... Graduation exercises 


1962—Spring Quarter 


March 21-22, Wednesday and one 7:30 


a.m. to 4:30 Sh mat beat 
March 23, Friday, 7:00 a.m. _Classw 
March 23-27, F riday through Tuesday — Special 
examinations 
March 24, Saturday, 7: ae a.m, to 10:00 p 
lasses (Tuesday schedule) 
March 26, 27, Modu and Tuesday. Change-in- 
registration period 
March 27, Tuesday Last day for new registrations 
April 14, ‘Saturday. ee ee ies Pals 
April 21, Saturday, nel 00 am. to 10: 00 p.m. 
lasses (Wednesda ioiuke ) 
April 24, ke thes ____.General Facu ty Meeting 


April 25, Wednesday__Reporting of mid-quarter 


eficiencies 

May 2-4, Wednesday through F ae ae 
Pre-registration for Summer Quarter 

May 26, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. —— 
Classes ( Thursday schedule) 

May 29-June 1, Tuesday through Friday. — Final 
examinations 

June 1, Friday Graduation exercises 


1962—Summer Quarter 


June 11-12, Monday and Tuesday fp eeeration 


Jane 13, Wednesday, 7:00 am._C 
June 13-16, Wednesday Eaaeets Saturday —____ 
Special examinations 
June 14, Thursday__.Last day for term registration 
June 14-15, Thursday and Friday Change-in- 
registration period 
June 15, Friday.._____Last day for Mis. ae akese or 
g Sure 
June 16, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p 
Classes ( Monday schedule) 
July 16, Monday Final examinations first term; 
registration for second term 
July 17, Tuesday. Re o of mid-quarter 
deficiencies; classwork ns for second term 
August 18, Saturday, 7:00 Ae "to 10:00 
Classes pL ai te s chedule) 
August 20-22, Monday through Wednesday — 
Final examinations for quarter 
August 21, Tuesday... Final examinations for 
second term 
August 23, Thursday Graduation exercises 


10 11 12 13 14 
17 18 19 20 21 


24 25 26 27 28 2 





Trustees 


His Excellency, Joun Patrerson, Governor, Chairman ——.________ __. Ex-Officio 
Frank R, stl fa State Superintendent of Education......_______.___._ Ex-Officio 
Term Expires 1963 
E. A. Rosenrts ( First District) —— ae __ Mobile 
W. J. Forrester pines District )— Dothan 
G. H. Waucar (Third District) >_> Abr 
Frank P. Samronp (Ninth District)... EEE tssSCéB ir miinghamm 
Term Expires 1967 
EN ey ADR Lo, | a a me!) T Ti | 
M. Moss ' ( Pifeh) District) =e Py 
Pau. S. Hazer (Seventh District) ___.___ Es SFSFsFssFsFSasper 
Term Expires 1971 
RR. €y Bascueen (Sic Distt} | ._ Uriontown 
Repus Coxiuier (Eighth District)...  =>EESEEOO es CFFSCSsfFSCssé Decatur 
Joun W. Overton (Second District)... ~~» -SEEE——SESCCCFSFSFSFSCFSFSMont groomer 
Berta Dunn, Secretary 
> A 7 7 


Council and Committees 
1961-1962 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
The President, Executive Vice President, Assistant to the President, Dean of Fac- 
ulties, Director of Extension Service, Director of Experiment Station System, Director 
of ee and Grounds, Business Manager, Director of Public Information, Alumni 


COUNCIL OF DEANS 
The President, Executive Vice President, Dean of Faculties Huntley (Chairman), 
Deans Allen, Cater, Coker, Foy, Greene, Hurst, Parker, Pierce, Pumphrey, Saunders, 
Smith, Spidle; Colonels Dunlap, Lockett, Williams; Messrs. Cantrell, C. W. Edwards. 


GRADUATE COUNCIL 
“es caters Huntley, (Ex-officio), W. V. Parker (Chairman), Bailey, Bills, L. P. 
Burton, apps, J.C. H Hurst, McCann, W. L. Miller, Ottis, Priest, Rea, Rouse, 
Vestal, Ruth Brittin (Secretary). 


COMMITTEES 

Awards and Prizes— 

Basore, Arant, Brenkert, Cater, Coker, Foy, Greene, Irvine, Kelley, Lanham, 
Simmons, Spencer. 
Athletics— 

Allen, C. L, Adams, W. S. Bailey, W. T. Ingram, Sarver, C. R. Saunders, Simmons. 
Calendar Committee— 

C. W. Edwards, Beard, Hurst, E. O. Jones (Ex-Officio), Lanham, CR. Saunders. 
Campus Planning Committee~— 

Funchess, W. T. Ingram, F. M. Orr, F. H. Pumphrey, E. V. Smith. 
Class Schedules— 

C. W. Edwards, Anson, Clercie Edwards, Patrick, C, R. Saunders, Simmons, S. L. 
Thompson, Wade. 
Concessions Board— 

O. W. Bickel, Cater, A. A. Miller, Norton. 
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Council and Committees 5 


Courses and Curricula— 
M. C. Huntley, C. H. Cantrell, C. W. Edwurds, W. V. Parker, C. R. Saunders, 
Morris White (Ex-Officio). 
Discipline Committee— 
For Men: E. V. Smith, C. R. Saunders, Dunlap, Vallery, one student and one 
student alternate. 
For Women: Katharine Cater, Jeannetta Land, Mary George Lamar. 
Editorial Advisory— 
Brackcen, Beckwith, Chesnutt, Dugger, Roden, Roy. 
Exchange Fellowships— 
M. C. Huntley, Current-Garcia, C. R. Saunders. 
Fraternities— 
Beard, Cater, Foy, one student member. 
Health— 
M. W. Brown, Foy, Jeannetta Land, Umbach. 
Honor Societies— 
Allen, Irvine, F. M. Orr. 
Lectures and Concerts— 
Cater, Beard, Brackeen, Cargile, C, E, Cook, Huntley, Kendrick, Liverman, Orr, 
Peet, three student members. 
Library— 
E Corea, Allen, Hahn, Tanger, Hocking, Kuderna, J. E. Land, Ottis, Spencer, 
ykes. 
Nuclear Science— 
Carr (Chairman), R. E. Wingard (Vice Chairman), Warren Andrews, C. H. Clark, 


Donald E. Davis, M. C. Huntley, W. Y. Parker, C. R, Saunders, Spann, Vestal, C. H. 
Weaver, Coyt Wilson. 


Orientation— 

C, W. Edwards, O. W. Bickel, Cantrell, Cater, Clercie Edwards, Foy, J, M. Rich- 
ardson, H. F. Vallery. 
Portrait Committee— 

Sarver, Applebee, Funchess, Berta Dunn, Pattie Haney, A. W. Reynolds. 
Professional Societies— 

E, V. Smith, Foy, Hargreaves, Spann. 

Religious Life— 

Bailey, Blackstone, Frank Davis, John Deloney, Godard, four student members, 
Registration— 

C. W. Edwards, Anson, Applebee, Ruth Brittin, Cargile, Coker, Clercie Edwards, 
Foster, Hines, Jeannetta Land, Mays, DeWitt Mullins, Parker, Patrick, Simmons, 
Spencer, Howard Strong, Tincher, Tyson, Umbach, Wade, Wingate. 

Research Grant-in-Aid— 

McIntyre, W. V. Parker (Ex-Officio), Kendrick, McCann, Ottis, T. B. Peet, C. R. 
Saunders, Spencer, Emest Williams, Brenkert. 

Scholarship— 

Greene, Brenkert, Cargile, Cater, Norton, Sturkie, Mrs. Robert L. Chesnutt 
(Secretary), 

Social Life— 
Cater, Beard, Frank Davis, Foy, Lamar, Jeannetta Land. 
Student Publications— 

Foy, Brackeen, Burnett, W. T, Ingram, five student members. 
Students Use of English— 

The Deans and the Head of the English Department. 

Traffic Committee— 

Funchess, R. G, Pitts, 8. L. Thompson, Wilson, Bickel, Abney (Ex-Officio), three 
student members. 
Women Students— 

Cater, Spidle. 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
1960-1961 


(The first date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in 


the institution; the second, the year of appointment to present rank.) 


DRAUGHON, RALPH BROWN, B.S., M.S., LL.D.....__President, 1931, 
ANDERSON, ROBERT C., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. Executive Vice-President, 
VALLERY, H, F., B.A., M.A., M.A., Ed.D. _° Assistant to the President, 1950, 


GENERAL OFFICERS 








Huntiey, Micuet C., B.A., M.A., LL.D., Litt,D.W.......--_-Dean of Faculties, 
Bearp, G. W, (Jerr), B.S. ____...______ Director of Athletics, 1987, 
Brackeen, L. O., B.S. ——— Director of Public Information, 1934, 
Brown, Morcan W., B.S., M.D. Medical Director, Student Health, 


CANTRELL, Crype Hutt, A.B., M.A., A.B.L.S., Ph.D... Director of Libraries, 
Cater, KATHARINE Coopen, A.B., M.A,, M.S., Litt.D,. nh of Women 


Social Director, 
Epwarps, CHARLES Wes.ey, B.S., M.A, CSRs, 1927, 
Funcuess, Linwoop E., B.S., M.S... Director of Buildings and Grounds, 
Geaninc, Cuarwes E., B.E.E. director of Engineering Extension, 
INcRAM, WILLIAM Travis___.__ Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 
Jonson, W. C, Jr., B.S... Director of Auburn Research Foundation, 1956, 
Norton, Paut Mappux, A.B., M.S... Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, 
Poone, WititAM D., B.S., M.A. SdDirectar, Nonacademic Personnel, 
SARVER, Josep B., B.S... Executive Secretary, Alumni Office 


Director, A U Development Program, 1951, 
SAUNDERS, Rosent L., B.S., M.S., Ed.D. Director of Correspondence 


Study Program, 
DEANS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 

Auten, Rocen WittraMs, B.S,, M.S., M.A., Ph.D... Dean, School of 
Science and Literature, 1928, 

BrRENKERT, Kant, Jr., B.S.E., M.S., Ph.D, Assistant Dean, School of 
Engineering, 
Coxer, SaMvet Terry, B.S., M.S., Ph.D... Dean of Pharmacy, 

DunuapP, Joun F., Col., USMC, B.S... Professor of Naval Science and 
the Commanding Officer, 
Foy, James E., B.A, M.A ss Cider, Student Affairs, 1950, 
GREENE, James E., D.V.M., M.S,..Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 
Hurst, Samuen T., B.S., M.A... Dean, School of Architecture and The Arts, 

Lockett, Jonny, Col., Artillery, Ph.B.._____ Professor, ey Science 
and the Commandant, 


° Temporary. 


1948 
1961 
1960 


1949 
1951 
1948 
1950 
1944 


1946 
1988 
1957 
1958 
1953 
1959 
1945 
1957 


1960 


1957 


1941 


1960 
1959 


1959 
1960 
1958 
1957 


1957 


Officers of Administration 


Parker, WintiAM VANN, A.B., M.A., Ph.D.__.Dean, Graduate School, 1950, 
Prerce, TRUMAN M., Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D_____Dean, School of Education, 
Pumenney, Frep H., B.A., B.E.E., E.E...___-_ Dean, School of Engineering, 


Saunpers, C, R., B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Dean, School of Chemistry, 1924, 


Smourons, Cuartes F., B.S., M.S., Ph.D._Associate Dean, School of 
Agriculture, 1946, 


Ssarx, Epwin Vircinqws, B.S., M.S., Ph.D.— Dean, School of Agriculture, 1929, 
Sprpote, Manion WALKER, B.S., M.A.._Dean, School of Home Economics, 1938, 


Srronc, Howanrp, B.S., M.S., Ed.D. Assistant to Dean for Pre- 
Engineering, 1947, 


WituiaMs, Rap I., Col., USAF, B.A., M.A. Professor of Air Science 
and the Commandant, 


Wison, Coyr T., B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Assistant Dean, School of 
Agriculture, 1938, 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Samrra, Epwin Vincrnivs, B.S., M.S., Ph.D—________Directtor,_ 1929, 
Wison, Coyr T., B.S., M.S., Ph.D,._____»_ Associate. Director, 1938, 
Summons, Cuarues F., B.S., M.S,, Ph.D,________ Assistant Director, 1946, 


ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 
Poumpuney, rep H., B.A., B.E.E., E.E.—_______ Director, 
BreNKERT, Kart, Jn., B.S.E., M.S., Ph,D,———-___-_-_-___ Assistant Director, 
AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


Your, E. T., B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Director of Agricultural Extension Service, 


Rosertson, Frep R., Jn., B.S., M.S., DPA Associate Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service, 1959, 








CoLeMaANn, Mary E., B.S., M.S.__.___State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
©°Wecener, E. P., B.S,.__________D rector, Educational Television, 


Dountop, Joun W., B.A.....Acting Director, Educational Television, 1955, 
*° On leave. 


1953 
1955 


1950 


1951 
1951 
1942 


1960 
1960 


1951 


1951 
1955 


1958 


1960 


1959 


1960 


8 Auburn University 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
1960-1961 
(The first date rf er the mite indicates the year of first eu creel to any position in 


the institution; the second, the year of appointment to present rank. Effective date of 
resignation shown only for persons whose names were not carried in a previous catalog.) 


DRAUGHON, RALPH BROWN, B.S., M.S., LL.D. —. _. President, 1931, 1948 
ANDERSON, Rosert C., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. _. __Executive Vice-President, 1961 
Vauery, H, F., B.A., M.A., M.A,, Ed.D, __.* Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
Huntiey, Micner C., B.A., M.A., LL.D., Litt.D.W.._ Dean of Faculties, 1949 
Apney, Louis O,._ ____ Associate Professor of Art, 1950, 1959 
B.App. Art, M.App. Art, , Auburn University. 
ADAMS, CLEVELAND L.__ ___._ . ._ Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. _ 
Apams, FRED Associate Professor of Soils, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State; Ph.D., California. 
ApaMs, Rosertr M.. Instructor in English, 1959. 1960 
B.S., Northern State Teachers College; zB. Dn Garrett Theological Seminary. 
ALEXANDER, poner Mc¥ _.__ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1960 
e M ce Columbia; Art Students League, N.Y.; School of Art Institute, 
re Say tele College and Academie Montmartre, Paris. 
ALGER, Ropert C.. Instructor in English, 1958, 1960 
B.A., Minnesota. 
*AtLIson, ELEANOR Instructor in Mathematics, 1953, 1958 
B.S., Western Carolina Co College; M. S., Auburn Universi ity. 
*Atvonn, Mary K,._ . Instructor in Mathematics, 1942 
S., Tinos. 
vAMACEEY Anne W, lnstructor in English, 1960 
ay As ogres sooth. M.A. Radcliffe; Ph.D., New York University. (Resigned Effective May 
Amacuer, Ricuarp E.. Associate Professor of English, 1957 
A.B., Ohio; Ph.D.., Pittsburgh. 
Amutnc, Harry _Associate Professer of Horticulture, 1959 
B.S., Rutgers; LS., Delaware; Ph.D., , Michigan State. 
ANvenson, Ropert GraHam. —Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1958 
B.Arch., North Carolina State; M.Arch., ‘Harvard 
Anson, CHARLES P,. Head Pspieheon of Economics, Business 


Administration and Sociology, 1946 
B.S,, Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State; Ph.D., North Carolina. 


ANTHONY, Wr.son B._ l . 1955 
B.S., Illinois; M.S., Texas A. & M.; Ph.D., rb sea BO POS eel AR: DEC 
AYPEZBER, FRANK W._ Head Professor of Art, 1926, 1932 
Diploma, Massachusetts Co College of “Art; B.S., M.App.Art, Auburn University, 
ARANT, Franx S,_ H 2 
Py bee Ss. fag § Feojear ch of Zoology and Entomology, 1926, 1949 
ARNOLD, Donotny Dran__. Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 1957 


B.S., Peabody; M.A., Columbia 


Anruur, B. Wayne____ f(a iate P 7 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. yt be og of Zoology-Entomology, 1951, 1960 


*AsHworTH, Enpwm R._- 
BSME MSME. Pusdas. _ Assistant Professor of Industrial Management, 1960 
AREY, RAYMOND F, 
BS, Binningham-Southoan; MS, PLD. Vinghian nS 7Otessor oF Physics, 1000 
aren a J. Professor of Education, 1956, 1960 


B.S., Chattanooga; M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina. 


® Temporary. 


Officers of Instruction 9 


Arxins, Georce A. Instructor in Men's Physical Education, 1956 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Arms, Lean RW Instructor in Zistory, 1958, 1960 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 


ArrLerercen, Frepenick RayMonp._._______Instructor in Laboratory 
M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. Technology, 1941, 1944 


ATTLEBERGER, Marre H __.._ Associate Professor of Bacteriology, 1949, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 


Autrey, KENNETH MAxwELL._._._______ Head Professor of Dairy Science, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State. 


BAGWELL, James E. ~ Assistant Professor of Economics and B 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina a a iclamndiions, 1950, 1956 


BarLey, WiForp S. er Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1942, 1950 
D.V.M., M.S., rade University; D Johns Hopkins. 


Baker, June MarsHant _.______________ Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1957 
BS. Missouri Valley College; M.S., Ohio State; Ph.D., Missouri. 


Baton, Bitty W.___Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1960 
B.S., Florence State College; M.B.A., Alabama. 








Bars. Ricwanp WimitAM____._ Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 
B.A,, M.A., Ph.D., Illinois. 

Baui, R 0 —_——+-—Agataonh P. E Graphics, 1958, 1959 
te ~ rofessor of Engineering Grap 

Barker, Troy A. ———___Assoolate Professor of Military Science, 1959 
B.S., Alabama; Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery 

BARKSDALE, ag ene Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
BS., a ae Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia. nik) of or 

BarxspaALe, Rosse A... atalog Librarian and Instructor, 1949, 1959 


A.B., Alabama College; B.S.L.S., Sire Columbia, 


*BARNETT, Brit M _Instructor in English, 1957, 1958 
B.A., Auburn University. 

Barrett-Lennanp, G, T.————______-—_-Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1959 
B.S., B.A., peer at Australia; Ph.D., Chicago 

BASKERVILL, Marncanet______.__Assistant Professor of ene, 1943, 1959 
A.B., Randolph-Macon; M.A., Hy § Ph.D., Auburn Universi 

BaAsorE, CLEBURNE A,....____H Professor of Peal Rripinmuelow, 1920, 1938 
B Ss. M.S., Auburn University; eo gan; Ph.D., Columbia. 


°Bass, Mente F..S_Instructor in Mathematics, 1957, 1958 
B. S., Troy State College; M.S., Auburn University. 


fa Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1960 
B.S.F., M.S., ere Purdue. 


BEARD, G. W. EFF). ene: Professor of Physical Education, 1987, 1951 
- Pet, 


siscee DonaLp eae in Economics and Business Administration, 1960 
B.S., M.B.A., Alabama. 


BEAUCHAMP, Bes Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B. Hendrix College; M.A, Claremont Graduate School; M.A.L.S., George Peabody College. 








**Bucx, Estuen L.A sistant Professor Economics 
.. Illinois; M.A., Columbia. and Business Administration, 1950, 1955 
Sone Epwarp, Ja. coer, erecting Bie bie Professor sor of Ph physics, 18 1960 
B.S. ws: Emory; Ph.D., Georgia ae tone of 
BELcuen, Osa B. Instructor in Men’s Physical Education, 1959 
B.S., Florence State College. 
Saye Tuomas Arvin, Jn_.____ Assistant Professor of History, 1957 
M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt. 





* Tem : 
*? On leave, 


10 Auburn University 








°°Benson, CARL Associate Professor of English, 1947, 1952 
B.A., M.A., Texas; Ph.D.,  Iinois. 
BENSON, Manrna B... Instructor in English, 1960 
+» Illinois. (Resigned Effective » May 31, 1960.) 
BenTLEY, CHARLES A. _Associate Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace; M.A., Professional | Diploma “Specialist in Music Education,” Columbia. 
Bits, Rosernt FE... __..Head Professor of Psychology, 1956 
B.S., Western Kentucky State; M.A., Kentucky; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
*Brvxitey, Appison Larry. SESS instructor in Mathematics, 1959 
B.A., Lambuth ¢ College. 
BLAcKsTONE, J. Homern— Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
BLAKE, Georce H., Jn..__Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1957 
~ M.S., Aubum Tniversity, Ph.D., Ilinols. 
Bram, Repecca L. se structor in Zoology, 1960 
B.S., Florence State College. 
BLAKNEY, WiLLIAM G. GG. _Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 1958 
BE. Nova Scotia Technica] College; } M Se., Ohio State. 
Buss, Leona B._— ___..Assistant Professor in Home Economics, 1957 
B.S., Kansas State; M.S., Oregon ‘State. 
Buss, R. L.A sistant Professor of Sociology, 1957, 1959 
iY hi Mount Union College; M.S., Kentucky. rot PE | SNOB 
Biur. Noe. D... _____ Instructor of Naval Science, 1957 
Fire Control Technician First Class (SS), U.S. Navy. 
BONIN,. bye _.________Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
Spring Hill College; M.A., Ph.D., Lonisiana State. Administration, 1960 
intake WRWIME) Dlecccxam _Instructor of Naval Science, 1960 
Fire Control Technician First ( Class, US. “Navy. 
Boston, Rosert O.W______..___ Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S., M.S., Alabama. and Business Administration, 1950, 1959 
Bottoms, Davin Newron.. -Assoclate Professor of Agricultural Education, 1941, 1947 
B.S., M. S., Auburn University 
Bovinetr, Lee RR. _Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1960 
BS., Florida State; Captain, United States Air Force. 
Brapperny, GEORGE... __.._ Instructor in Men's Physical Education, 1951 
.S., Georgia. 
Brapiey, Davin W.___-__ _ Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1959 
B.A., Princeton; Lieutenant, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
Breyer, Bernard R._ _.___ Associate Professor of English, 1949, 1955 
B.A., Vanderbilt; M.A., Le Louisiana jisiana State; Ph.D., Virginia. 
Brey, James R. I] SS Manager, Computer Laboratory, 1959, 1960 
B.S., Auburn pas 
Brisson, Daym WIinstow___.___.__.__.. Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1958 
FA. Rhode Island School of Design; MF.A.. Ohio. 
Seances Harner Evprence ___ Instructor in Architecture, 1958 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of “Design; M.F.A., Ohio. 
Brittin, Norman A. Professor of English, 1948, 1954 
A.B., A.M., Syracuse; Ph.D., D., Washington. 
Brokaw, Mary K.______________._Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1957, 1959 
AB., Ohio; M.A., Chicago; B.S.L.S., “panche Institute of Technology 
Brown, EpnA EAaiE Serials Librarian and Instructor, 1952, 1959 
A.B., Peabody College for Teachers; B.S.L.S., [linois. 
Brown, HELEN WEavER....___>_SSSsS T nsttuctor in Economics and 
B.S,, Alabama College; M.Ed., Auburn University. Business Administration, 1959, 1960 


° Tem 
°° On 


Officers of Instruction 


, W T As. P I 1951, 
Baran: ¥ AnD TILLEY snaiennes rofessor of Industrial Management, 195 


Bupvenstem, Paun P,.._ SS A ssistant Research Professor of Physics, 
B.A., Temple; M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh. 


BUNGER, WitutuaM B.__.__. Associate Research Professor of Chemistry, 1949, 
., Washburn; M.S., Ph.D., Kansas Sta 


B rofessor of Architecture, 


URKHARDT, E. WALTER... 
B.S.Arch., Washington State; M.S.Arch., Columbia. 


BURNETT, Pave Ci Se 2 Apooiots: Fi rnalism, 1948, 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic paris M.A,, “Seninecly ‘oro of - 


Burns, M Associate Physiology and Pharmacology, 1950, 

3 8. * rggrtcteee: University; we sry ev oY 

Burton, Leonarp Patm1o.__._________ Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 
A.B., M.A., Alabama; Ph.D., North Carolina. 

Burter, ALLEN Dexren______________ Assistant Professor of English, 1927, 
A.B., M.A.,, North Carolina. 

Burz, Rosperr K..__. _.______ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 
B.S., Colorado State; State; M.S., (.S., Ph.D., Georgia. 

Cam, Myrna Hosps Instructor in English, 
B. A., M.A.T., Vanderbilt. 

Caring, ELDON a -——-Professor of Plant Pathology, 1954, 

., California (Los Angeles); Ph.D., Maryland. 
Gusawat on Braoet:32— ——-____._ Professor of Education, 1956, 
A.B., BS., Southwest Missouri State College; M.Ed., Ed.D., Missouri. 


"CANNON LENA SA sistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 
. MS., West Virginia. 


Fake ero / ropeswt of Dairy Science, 1948, 
B.S., Iowa State; M.S., Ohio State; Ph.D., W: 


CANTRELL. Ciype Huu... Director of Libraries and Professor, 1944, 
« M.A, Mais North Carolina; Ph.D., Illinois. 
Carve, Juurus D.. Research Professor of Chemistry, 1934, 
BS. M:S., Pew University; Ph.D., Nebraska. 


CanLovrrz, Gries Homen______—Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1928, 
B.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. 


Carn, Howanp EE... SSF Professor of Physics, 1948; 
., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., Virginia. 


eat, Sand ANDERSON ____ Assistant Professor of English, 1952, 
A.B., North eee M.A., Ph.D., Chicago. 


CHAD _._ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
rey Fas Naval reer my; M.S.E.E., Columbia rof of . se 


Susy, pa: D, Fee ES Ristdenans of Agricultural Economics, 





Spiess Ree S, 5 eet en Or es Erudiah. IUG7, 


B.A., "Union University. 


Sy OD Oe hd ee ey TS a ee 


B.F.A., Washington. 


Cuerry, James McEwen, Jr.————___. ibliographer and Instructor, 1957, 
A.B., Vanderbilt; M.A.L.S., Peabody College a z 
CanisTEn, Haroitp Epwin_ Professor of Forestry, 1946, 
» Coahectionts M.F., Yale. 
Pabietiice _______ Head Professor of Physiology and Pharmacology, 
B.S., D.V.M., “Washington State; M.Sc., ight By hysi y > 


CLINGEMPEEL, WimLLIAM D.......____ Assistant mt Profesor of Military Science, 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute; Captain, Signal Corps 

Coss, Cuartes N..____ Associate Professor of Industrial Management, 1980, 
B.S ., Clemson; B.1.E., M.S., Auburn Universi 
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12 Auburn University 


Coss, Howe. Epwarp.. Associate Professor OF Architecture, 
B. S.Arch., B.Arch., Georgia Institute of Technology; MS. Arch., Kansas $ 


Cotiins, Basi. K. ened Professor of Engineering Saeki 1936, 
B.S., B. MLE. M.S,, Auburn Universi 


Couurns, JaMes RoseatT._—_____— ____ Assistant Professor of Music, 
B.S., M.A., Alabama. 


Conary, FRANKLIN M.._ __ Instructor, Army ROTC, 
B. S., Auburn University; Master Sergeant, t, U.S. Army. 


ConNALLy, JosepH —__________Instructor in Men's Physical Education, 
B.S., Georgia. 
Coamctro, Toi Joux W.__ Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
Military Institute; Major, Armor. 


*Coox, Camme W.___Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
A.B,, LL.B., Alabama. 


Coos, J- Sypney, Jn. Assistant Professor of Econvrics, = Business 
Auburn University; LL.B,, Alabama. ministration, 1947 


Cooren, Antoun Wiccins__Research Lecturer, ican: Engineering, 1939, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State. 


Coppepce, Wm1aM H._ Associate Professor of Industrial Management, 1928, 

ic y "Oklahoma A .& M.; M.S., Kate Exopesat ot e 

Cormeen, Georce Joan ——_.__ Professor of Poultry Science, 1930, 
B.S., D.V. = Auburn ae inbvensteyi M.A,, 

Cox, Janes H, —— ae Professor of Textile Technology, 

S.T.C., M.S a Georgia Tech 
Cox, putas GRAD ____ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
» M.S., yeoman University. 
Carts, Arruurn G. Assistant Professor of Physics, 
.. Georgia; M Dep ” Comell, 

siete Ricuarp P, _ Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 1956, 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. 

*CrensHaw, Epwarp Josepa____Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 

Crews. Ronert T,..._-———— Ss mstrucctor in Laboratory Technology, 

B.S., Auburn University. 

*Crocker, Georce T. _ Instructor in Mathematics, 1956, 
B.S., Union University: M.S., “Auburn University. 

Caomnwvatrr,' 5... ___.._ Professor of Air Science, 
B.S., M x. U. of Maryland; Colonel, United : States Air Force. 

Cutvern, Hupert RK. __District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. and Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1945, 

Curt, Evroy Arve... Associate Professor of Plont Pathology, 1954, 


B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Arkansas; Ph.D.,, Illinois. 


CurrENT-GarctA, EUGENE. 


a o0ed _Professor of English, 1947, 
B.A., M.A., Tulane; A.M., PhR.D., Harvard. 








Dacres, Witu1am G._ ___ Professor of Bacteriology, 1956, 
A.B., M.S., Tennessee; . Ph.D., Rice Institute. 
DauryMr.e, HoucHTron Baker ._____- _ Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
B.A,, M.A., Ph.D., Texas. 
Dat-ron, W. Tueo_________Head Professor of Elementary Education, 1951, 
., Alabama; M.Ed., Duke; Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Ties Mauri Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1943, 


B.S., Texas Tech; S., Tennessee. 


Danven, PAUL ALBERT_ 
B. Arch,, A Auburn University. 


Danwekt. Dotet os ee Assistant Professor of Education, 
B.S., M.S., Souther Illinois University. 


____ Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 
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Officers of Instruction 18 


Davis, Donatp E. _—.Professor Botany, 1947, 1955 
B. .Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Illinois State Teachers s College; M.S,, Ph.D., Obio Sta 
Davis, Frank B.. ——_Head Professor of Speech, 1948, 1956 


A.B., Hendrix; M.A., “Iowa; Ph.D., Louisiana Sta 


Davis, Norman Duane an Spe nar Professor of Botany, 1958 
B.S., Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Davis, W. L,.._ Head Professor, Secondary Education and Coordinator 
of Curriculum and Instruction 18ST, 1958 
B.S., Middle Tennessee Teachers; M.A,, Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.D., Col lum bia. 
Dawson, Lynvon E., Jn... Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., M.B.A., Louisiana Sta Administration, 1960 


Dawson, SS | 5 ee ee __...._ Instructor in Home Economics, 1956 
B.S., Florida State; M.S., Auburn University. 


Dean, H. SHecey__._.___ Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1954, 1956 
B.Arch., Ania University. 


D E,__._._.___ Associate or ltural Education, 1 1 
SL} ‘S. gta University; Ed.D., froieee Ni Rela Season sch Ws 


Denpy, Emma S..~ __..Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B., Flora MacDonald College; | B.S. LS., G George Peabody College; M.S.L.S., North Carolina. 


Zool E lo 
eat Sore Joun S... = ae el rele png =f of gooey and Entomology, 1947, 1957 


DeVaLL, Wicaur B,—_____ Head P sor of F , 1946, 1951 
: BS. Syracuse; M.S., Florida. tore che nal 








Diamonp, Dovetas L..—.__ ____. Instructor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1960 
D.V.M » M.S., Ontario Veterinary College. 

*Dixon, Epmonp Dare ——————_— Instructor in Mathematics, 1958, 1960 
B.S., Memphis State; M.S., Auburn University 

Drmworrn, Agriculture and 
B.S., Mississippi State; M.S., Auburn University. Jtinerant Teacher Trainer, 1946, 1958 

Dixon, , JOE Boris Assistant Professor of Soils, 1959 

» MS., Kentucky; Ph.D., ., Wisconsin. 
ks Branmm D. — ___ Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 1959 


d. Ing., Dipl. Ing., University of Belgrade. 


Donanoo, Hanwerre L._.Associate Professor of Women’s Physical 
B.S., Alabama College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. Education, 1943, 1949 


Donnetty, Epwarp DaNriEL_....——.— __.Professor of Agronomy, 1951, 1959 
B.S., M S., Auburn University; Ph. D., Comell. 


Dooiey, Vincent J.— ______ Instructor in Men’s Physical Education, 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 


*DormMan, Coyv___. __ Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1959 
A.B, East Carolina College; M.S., Tennessee. 


*Dorne’, MELBA Instructor in Speech, 1957 
B.S., "Western Kentucky State; : M.Ed, “Auburn University. 


Doune’, WiiiiaM P.. _Assistant Professor of Education, 1950, 1958 
BS., Rutgers; M. A., Columbia; Ph.D., Florida. 


Dracorn, ANTHONY Assistant Professor of Men's Physical Education, 1951, 1955 
B.S., 'M Los Auburn University 


D ALnent E.. — __ Associate Professor Botany, 1959 
m8 8, M.S., Kentucky; PhD. THinois. of = ae 


Draper, Everyn B._ Instructor in Pharmacy, 1959, 1960 
B.S., Home Economics, ‘Auburn University; B. S., Pharmacy, Auburm University. 


Duewry, GALEN N.. Head Professor of Educational Administration, 1960 
B.A., Emory & Henry; M.A. ‘North Carolin a; Ed.D., George Peabody Pa for Teachers. 


Dumas, Wri11AM T., Jr... Associate Professor of Agricultu 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. eee 1946, 1955 


* Temporary. 





14 Auburn University 


DUMtar, HN F,__— ______.Professor of Naval Science, 
College; ‘Colonel, U.S. ‘S. Marine Corps. 


Durnes, DanrEL E..______ Assistant ‘Profestor of Mathematics, 1957, 
B,S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Aub 


Dust, JULIAN JULIAN Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1949, 
, MS., oe Ohio State 


Eaves, Joe. H. anita se in Men's Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Epex, Witu1aM G.. Professor of Entomology, 1940, 
=S. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Illinois. 


Epcan, S. ALLEN Professor of Poultry Science, 1947, 
A.B,, Sterling; M.S., , Kansas" State; State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 


Epwarps, BARBARA FREDERICK ___ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
A.B., Western Michigan College of Education; M.A., Michigan. 


Eurzonpo, YNpALecio AnpnEs.._.___Associate Professor of Mechanical 
B.CE,, B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. Engineering, 1927, 


*E.-Kayar, App Ep-Macum.__ Assistant Professor or Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Alexandria Univ.; M.S.M.E., Johns Hopkins; , Cormell. 


aed SO oS ON RR ne _Associate Director, Computer Lab, 
A.B., B.S.A., MS.A., PL.D., University of Florida. 


Ex1ss0r, Miuprep R. _ _ Assistant Professor of Education, 
.B,, Huntingdon College; ; M.A., I Ed. D., ~ Columbia. 


ermiarece,” Lae A RO 35 or ae Professor of Soils, 1944, 
B.S., Missouri; Ph.D., Ilinois. 


Evans, Doris. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
B.S., Florence State College; M.A., Peabody. 


Erwt, Crypve L. _Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.B.A., M.B.A., University of Mississippi. Administration, 


EVANs, LAWRENCE E... Professor cat Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 
D.V.M,, MS., Kansas S$ 


Evans, ae K._ SERIA Professor of Education and Director 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State. of Intramural Sports for Men, 
Ev ERNDEN, Witt1aM Lyte ___ Assistant Professor of Education, 
ber cr is, 


Fanish, dene De Assistant Professor of Animal Science, 1953, 
» Troy State College; | M. S., , PhD., Auburn University. 


Bias i a _Assistant Professor of English, 1947, 
A.B., Huntingdon; M.A., Auburn University. 


*Feann, Ricnarp L.. __ Instructor in Physics, 
B.S., Auburn. (Resigued Effective August 31, 1960.) 


Feasten, Wiruram M.__. Aeelatent Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1956, 
B. E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University 


1960 
1960 


1942 
1960 


ee" natal (Canada); MS. ., Ed.D. Tennessee. (Resigned Effective Septem- 


1958 
1955 
1960 
1959 


Finp.ey, MaRrsHALL E... nee Research Professor of | Chemical Engineering, 1958 


B.S., Texas A. & M.; M.S., Institute of Paper Chemistry; Ph.D., 


*FinpLey, Susan sk tai aS in History, 1960 
B.A., Agnes Scott; M.A., Emory. 
cas Homer S._..Associate Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 1935, 1948 
Aubum University; B.L.A., Massachusetts. 
FrrzcErnaAcp, THEeopore C.._ 
or As moots C, Head Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1940, 1948 
Frrzpatnick, Ben 2 
sigs my, Jn —— rn “eae Amolent Professor of Mathematics, 1952, 1959 
FLUKER, Biiie _____Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1960 


B.S.E.E., M.S LE, » Texas A. & M, 


© Temporary. 
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Fow.ter, Howanp Gi. ___Assistant ¢ Professor of Industrial Management, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.Ed., Fl 


Foy, Bars Eos Dean, Student Affairs, 1950, 
M.A., Alabama. 


Ralicas, Roverr C., Jr. Instructor in Civil Engineering, 1958, 
B.C.E., Auburn University. 


Francis, Wmuam H._.._____-_ Head Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1931, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


FRANK. an, Cuanwes B., Jn.——___ Assistant Profestor of Economics and 
. in B.A,, University of Florida; M.S., Florida § Business Administration, 


ae FRANCES C._Instructor in Economics and Business Administration 
B.A., M.S., Louisiana State. 


Frencu, Joun D.C A sistant Professor of Physics, 
B.S,, is. PhD. Louisiana State. 

Frussy, Cani___________ Assistant Professor of Economics and Busi 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. ‘Administration, 1953, 


*Frirz, Paut J. severe eases neructor in ‘Chemistry, 
AB., Washington mn University, 


Foruta, ToxuyL. _...... Associate Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., Ohio State. 


Ganpy, Tomas W,.....Associate Professor of myc kosigi Education, 1950, 
B.S.A . Berry College; B.S., M.S., Auburn University; 

Ganner, Bury OO, Instructor in Economics and Business 

‘Administration, 1959, 

B.of Aero. Adm., Auburn. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1960.) 


Gatewoon, Jack E.. Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.S,, Florida; Captain, United States Air Force. 
Grnzons, WALTER J. _Professor of Large Animal Surgery and 
D.V.M,, M.S., Comell. Medicine, and Infectious Diseases, 1947, 
Gipson, Craupe L. sSCsSsS instructor of Naval Science, 
Chief Storekeeper, U.S. Navy. 
Gusson, Homer FRANKLIN District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
B.S,, M.S,, Aubum University. and Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1937, 


Greson, Rosertr____.. 2 ta a a ae 
BF. A., Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Git, WirtraM Roseat___..__Research Lecturer Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., Pennsylvania State; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Co 


Giasscocx, Nett Sxaccs._.________ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Texas Woman’s College. 


Giype, Evcar C..— mE nai of Music, 1946, 
F.T.C.L.; L.Mus.T.C.L.; C.L.; L.RAM; LICL (London, ] England 


*Gonanp, Jenny H.W Assistant Dean, ae Affairs, 1959, 
B.A,, "Auburn University. 


*GoLp, Jonrs._.__.__ _...Visiting Professor of Art, 
Studied: Art Students League, e, Pratt |} Institute, ite, Cooper Union. 


GoLpen, Writtam H. _________________Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E. 'E., Aubum University. 


Goop, Henry G. =F rofessor of Zoology and Entomology, 1924, 
B.S., Petey MS., , Ph.D., Cornell 


GoopMan, ag ___.______ Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1939, 
B.S., M. oe University. 


*Gooonick, JEAN nnn neee_Instructor in Home Economics, 1952, 
B.S., M. 5., Auburn University. 


Gootspy, Hrron C. ren an Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1958, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn Universi 
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16 Auburn University 


ee) Professor of Botany, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


“Gossen, Ce) ———— ___ Instructor in English, 
Northeast Missouri State te Teachers; hers; M. S., S., Auburn umn University. 

Scope Leo G._ Professor of English, 1927, 
B.S,, Kirksville State ute Teachers; Ph. Ph.D., , Chicago. 

©°Grant, WiLLiAM HAROLD __Assistant Dean, Student Affairs, 1958, 
B.S., ‘Auburn University. 

Graves, THELMA_______-___ Assistant Professor of Home Economntiics, 1942, 
B.S. Auburn University; .MS., Iowa State. 

Gray, oHN W.. Instructor in Speech, 


, Ouachita Baptist College; M.A., we; M.A., Arkansas. 


Green, Howanp W.._ District Supervisor of Voosiew Agriculture and 
B.5., M.S., Auburn University. Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1948, 


Green, JoHN CHASE Assistant Professor of Speech, 1947, 
B.A., Yale; M.S., Southern California. 


Green, WALTER Lutoen—_________Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B E.E., Auburn University. 


Gritz, Invin B Associate Professor of Economics and Business 


B.S., M.S., Oklahoma A. & Administration, 1931, 
Groru, Aanon H., Jn._______Associate Professor of Pathology and 

B.S., D.V.M,, Auburn University; M.S., lowa State, Parasitology, 1957, 
Gurton, Faye E...._____-_ Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1921, 


B.S., M.S,, Ohio State, 


Baphway JoserH | L..___._ Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
gia; Captain, Armor. 


ae PAu. __.Professor of English, 1947, 
B. s., Cabeporten M.A. Ohio ) Wesleyan; ; Ph.D., New York University. 


Hare, Dennis P.. ____Assistant Professor of Economics and 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State; M.A., Peabody. Business Administration, 1957, 


Hare, Frances W.. _______ Assistant Professor in Economics, 1956, 
B. is ‘Troy Stata College; - M.A, , Peabody. 


Hiatt, James Cur _Professor of Education, 1957, 
A.B., Duke; M.S., a Virginia “Polytechnic Institute; “Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia. 


®°Haxurton, Jonn Warp. Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 
B.A., M.A., Florida. 


Hamner, Bennett B.. Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 
B.S.C.E., MS.A.E., Texas A. & M. 
HANKENSON, Epwanp Craic_.__. _.___ Assistant Professor of Music, 


B.M., M.Mus., Eastman School of Music. 


*Haniey, WaAvtTer Rospert__—. 
B.E.E., Auburn University. 


Hanna, MAnx Assistant Professor of Economics and Business Administration, 
A B., Birmingham-Southern. 


__ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 





Hanpicsee, Cruz A. Assistant Professor of Speech, 
A.B., Puerto Rico; M. S.. Michigan; “PhD, Ohio State. 

Hancreaves, Geonce W.___ Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 1926, 
Ph.C., B.S., M.S., Nebraska. 

fiantan, Ricwarp S._ Assistant Professor of Physics, 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. — 

Hanns, Hupenr Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1936, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

Harnop, Donatp L. ___ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 


B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky. 
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Officers of Instruction 


HanrMan, Maurice A. 





___Associate Professor of Pepe and 


B.S., High Point College; M.S,, North Carolina; M.B.A., Texas; SOA. Gearon 
ART WIO rep le s a Associate Professor of Sociology, 1951, 
HAUSER, planers Stirs, th TD Assistant Professor of English, 
Bangs, “ri pe Bs University; Sate ee ih, Rae LAINE TIER, ATED, 
HayvnswortH, Emme Vincrnia_________ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 


A.B,, Coker College; M.A., Columbia; Ph.D., North Carolin 
Hays, DEAN _......Instructor in Zoology, 1956, 





a 
., Maryville College; M. S., \Aubum. 


< i ae. = - 
Hay 7 k ie = are pang Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 


Heap, WituiaM Francis, Ju.___Associate Professor of aaa ar 
5.S., Auburn; M.S., Ph.D., Florida. Chemistry, 


Hearn, Ronacp B,——— Instructor in English, 
B.A., Baylor; M.A., Emory. 


Hearn, McKENZIE -__-Professor of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1952, 
D. VM. Auburn University 


Perea Instructor in English, 
B.A., University of Rochester. __ 


Hermxe, H. C. SSS d nsstructor in Foreign Languages, 1959, 
B.A., M.A,, Duke. 


Hemay ty JOUN Frepenicx.____ Assistant Profezsor of Industrial Management, 
Aubum University; M.S.LM,, Georgia T 
aces Hat M.S Instructor in Men's Physical Education, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn . University. 
Hensenr, CarisTOPHER A... Assistant Professor of Na Nao “4 Science, 
B.S.M.E., Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Lieutenant Commander, 
Hit, A. J.. _Associate Professor of Economics and Satie 
BS., uburn University; M.B.A., Northwestem. Administration, 1948, 
Hmwiarp, Roy E._ __. Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.S., Florida; Captain, United States Air Force. 
Hittroitp, Artuur Epwarp Associate Professor of Soily, 1955, 
BS., Comell; M.S., Iowa State; Ph.D., Comell 
Hines, WirLL1AM M,. — Associate ag of Naval Science, 
B. ‘5. Middle Toca State ‘College; Commander, U.S. N 
Hinton, Wr.surn as a ecfonete Band Director, 1956, 
B.M., M.A., Ed.D., “Alabama. 
Mosconi, Geonce M. _.. Professor of Pharmacognosy, 
Washington; M. S.. Ph.D., Florida. 
Hovcxrss, EAR. RL J. Professor of Forestry, 1952, 
. Michigan tate; M.S., “California; Ph.D., Michigan State. 
aks THeropore C. Associate Professor of English, 1941, 
B.S., Memphis State; M.A.., Vanderbilt. 
Horner, BenyAMin F.___ Head Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., Colorado A. & M.; Ph.D., Cornell, and Medicine, 1947, 
Hotcoms, KENNETH ______ Assistant Professor of Economics and 
B.S., B.A., M.A., Arkansas. Business Administration, 
Hout aay, SYLVIA — Instructor in English, 1958, 
B.S., Auburn Universifyo 
Houtaway, Orro. Professor of Education, 1945, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Uniy ersity; EdD. , Teachers College, Columbia 





Hottoway, Ciarke LL... __Instructor in Anatomy and Histology, 


D.V.M., Auburn University. 
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18 Auburn University 


HONNELL, Manrtiat ALFRED_________ Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1958 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Georgia Tech. 
EG PD Reena, See ae _____.._Professor of Agronomy, 1949, 1959 
B.S., Georgia; M.S., Purdue; Ph.D., Comell. 
Hooren, jace Davin. Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1960 
Auburn University. 


a, Epear H,W~ Instructor in Mathematics, 1957, 1960 


A.B., M.A., Tennessee. 


Hore, Honenr D,.______.. Instructor of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1959 
M., Auburn University, 


ROcRaAN, AES N ERE —— sa OTIC in Economics and Business Administration, 1958 
B.S 


Hovetanp, Cari S.._ ___.____.___ Associate Professor of Agronomy, 1959 
BS., M.S. Wis Wisconsin; Ph.D., Florida. 


Howanp, Mirrorp K,...____-__~_ Instructor in Men’s Physical Education, 1948 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


SOWGE) TASKES, Gi Assistant Professor of Poultry Science, 1960 
B.S.C., University, London; N.D.A., University, Edinburgh; M.S.C., Vi Univ. Montreal. 


Hupson, Frep M. mo ARON Professor of Civil Engineering, 1947, 1952 
B.S.C.E., Purdue; } M.S., Princeton 


Huestis, Joun L...... Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1959 
B.S., TAY Captain, Artil 





uGHES, GORDON __._.__ od eee ee of Physics, 1933, 1946 
B.A., Oberlin; MAL Ph.D., Illinois. 
Hor, SEMA | Reference Librarian and Instructor, 1956, 1960 
S., Jacksonville State College; M.ALL. S., Peabody College for Teachers. 


Hanne, AY M,.______.__ Instructor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1958 
-M., Kansas State College. 


peri Benny A, SS nstructor in English, 1959 
B.A., Heoderson | State Teachers College; M.A., Arkansas. 


Honr, CHARLES E,__.._____ Instructor of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1960 
.. Washington State University. 


Horse, aon Hartit._________ Professor of Physical Education, 1921, 1951 


IxENRERRT, avesr Research Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 1956 
» Ottawa; M.A., Kansas; Ph.D., Louisiana 


horace Janice T. oa Avslstonid Professor of Foreign Languages, 1945 
io Randolph-Macon; M. AR Alabama; Diplomas from Univ. of Poitiers, Univ. Paris, and 
Vv. Oo encva 


INGALLS, Ropert D._ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1921, 1955 
CE, Comell; M.S., Auburn University 


Leona, Forney H.______Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1927, 1957 
B.S 'c. E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 


Invine, Pau — Professor of Education and Head, Education 
A.B., Williacsette University; M.A., Ph.D., New York. Interpretation Service, 1928, 1949 


Ivey, Neri R... > —..__Instructor in Mathematics, 1956 
A.B., Alabama; M.A. , Michigan. _ 


Ivey, Outrver T._ Associate Professor of History, 1928, 1946 
‘BS., MS., Aubum University; M.A., Cl Chicago. 


Ivey, ye AA D. Assistan 
S$. M.S Aubin Univer tae pemson of Zoology ond Entomology, 1947, 1951 


ACKSON, Byron pant toe x Chie t 
J Sn sistant Professor of English, 1960 


acKSON DonaALpD EucENF _ __Assistant Pr 
“J Arch., North Carolina State; M.Arch., University og A meng of Architecture, 1959 


ACKSON, ELinor_- _Instructor in W h 
J B.S., Georgia State ¢ College fo for. Women; M: S., Florida State a Ehysic Educotion,’ 5958 
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Jarre, THEODORE... : perseene of Civil Engineering. 1956 
B.S., City College of New ‘York; M. oe New York University 
James, CHARLES W.--. So ireevent _ Assistant Professor sal Brac 
D.V.M., Auburn University. Histology, 1959, 1960 
Jenkins, CHances H. ____........._Instructor of Naval Science, 1958 
Sergeant Major, United States Marine Corps. 
JENKINS, Faann Wo District Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation 
A.B., Emory, Service, 1949, 1953 
Jounson, Donan RR... Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1959 
B.S., Michigan; Captain, Engineers. 
OHNSON, DVERT W.. _ Associate Professor Forestry, 1950, 1957 
J B.S., New Hampshire; .M. F., , Yale; ‘Ph.D., Syracuse. f of 
Jounson, Jack L.. ——— Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1959 
B.1.M., Auburn University. 
Jounson, JEAN Instructor in English, 1958 
B.A., Emory and Henry; ; M.A., Arkansas. 
Jonnson, Ronatp E,......--___ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1960 
B.A,, Ph.D., Ohio State. 
Touma Sipney W. __________Associate Professor of History, 1925, 1941 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Jonnson, Witey C., Jr.. _.. Associate Erotestor of Agronomy, 1957 
B.S., Wake Forest; 24 M. cs North Carolina State; Ph.D., 
“JOHNSTON, D. WW. eres. in English, 1960 
., Georgia; M.A., Columbia; ia; BAI re ., Atlanta Law School. (Resigned Effective May 31, 1960.) 
iveies, Dan THOMAS _— =——Head Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1921, 1928 
Diploma, Aubum University 
Jones, Epwarp Oscar, Jn. _Associate Professor of Mechanical 
B.M.E., B.E.E,, Auburn University; -MS., Illinois. Engineering, 1946, 1954 
Jones, HANtEL _._ Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1958 
B.A., Millsaps “College; BD., Duke. 
Jones, Manison P., Jr. Assistant Professor of English, 1956 
A. B., Vanderbilt; M.A., ‘Florida. 
Jones, Raven R._ Training Officer, School of Agriculture, 1936, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State, 
Jones, Sam T._ ___ Associate Profexsor of Horticulture, 1950, 1954 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University; Ph. D., Louisiana State. 
*JoneEs SAMUEL B., Jr. —— Oe Botany, 1959 
BS., Auburn University. 
Jorpan, RAP iP rofessor of Physical Education, 1932, 1951 
BS., Sater University. 
Justice, ERNEST _ Assistant Professor of Education, 1959 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Ph.D,, Wisconsin, 
Justice, Mary EuraneTH Instructor in Education, 1960 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College. 
Kaminsky, WALLACE B._ Assistant Professor of English, 1955, 1958 
B.A., New York; M.F.A,, Towa State. 
CZAK, STELLA... ss nstructor in Women’s Physical Education, 1957 
R.N., St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Atlanta, Georgia; B.S.H.E., Florida. 
Ketiey, CHARLES MANFORD Head Professor of Architecture, 1946, 1957 
B.Arch,, Auburn University; M.Arch., , Harvard. 
sce 9 Room Lee Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1960 
KENDRICK ACK _Associate P or Hist 198 
a Py Se Carolina; M.A., Emory; Ph.D., North sod hig baie of i Sie aera 
Kain, pate E., Ja. ov] see vig Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1955 


B.S., M.S., Louisiana State Uni 
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KETTUNEN, MARIETTA. Associate Professor of Art, 1954, 
B.A.E., Art Institute of Chicago. ‘Studied: Parsons, New York Art Students League. 


*Knsourn, D. L,..— Instructor in Physics, 
B.E.P., "Auburn University. 


Ku.tcore, James A. --______Assistan Bi dang al of Air Science, 
B.A., Southern Methodsit University; Captain, United States Air 

Kincey, Truty Evrzaseru________ Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Tulane. and Business Administration, 1957, 

Kinnamp, RicHarp.._. I nstructor in Art, 
B. F.A., Carlton College; M. FA,, F.A,, University of 1 Illinois. 


Kinsy, Ann D. Instructor in Speech, 
A.B .. Valdosta State State College; ge; M.F. A., , Georgia. 


KrrcHens, Epwarp L._._..—. Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
., Clemson; a Major, United States Air Force, 


occa Warten J,_____ Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 
B.M.E., Ohio State. 


Kine, hy J BEA 0 NIC of Physiology and Pharmacology, 
K Ha | _._Professor Economics and B 
Ose. Berea; Ph D., North Carolina. rof of Pe aa Briones 1946, 


Knicutr, Wi.t1aM C,____ Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 1946, 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.E., Georgia T 


Know Les, Ratpn L._— __ Assistant Professor Architecture, 
B.Arch., Nowth | Carolina . State College; M.Arch., M.1.T. ‘i of 


KNow es, Rosert L.— _____ Assistant Professor of Dramatic Arts, 1951, 
B.A., Stetson; M.A., Florida. 


Koren, Roserr P... _._._.._dissistant Professor of Music, 
B.S,, Illinois; M.Mus., , Catholic University. 


Koso. arore, Gennapy M._ __.. Research Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 
B.S.Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S., Se.] Se.D., D., Michigan. 


Kupeana, JEROME ___.___ Professor of Education, 1929, 
A.B., M.A,., Michigan. 





Kuun, LORANCE_... TT Instructor, Army ROTC, 
Sergeant First Class, s, United States Army. 
i le ee Head Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 1935, 


B.S., "M. S., Auburn University 


LAMAR, Many Grorce._.._. "___Asbtebonié Professor of Economics and 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., New York. Business Administration, 1933, 


LAND,  —— ——__—________P Chemistry, 1 

“Voy re pata M.S.,, Tulane; Ph.D., North Carolina i wend! aa 

LaNp, JEANNETTA T.____ Head Prof 2) of Women's Physical Education, 1941, 
B.S., Alabama; M.A., Teachers Co 


LANE, Wiit1AM E, ————_Head br ieee. ae Industrial Management, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph 





LANHAM, BEN T.., 1939, 
B.S., Clemson; Ss ennessec, 

Lapp, Vernon W.. Professor of Education, 1940, 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Iowa. 

LAps.Ley, Joun WuHitrre.p, Jr. Assistant Professor of Art, 
B.A., are Eagar tay M.A., Columbia. of of 
LangseNn, Harny S.. nnn eene. Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
B.S., Rutgers; M.S., Michigan State. ror SM ead 


LAWLER, Joyce _____ Assistant Professor of Women’s Physical Education, 1955, 
A.B., Bessie Tift College; M.A., Peabody. 


LAWREN M._____ Associate Professor 
B.S. ee University; fh boy aA eatcay wid scat INS 
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1937 
1960 
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1955 
1955 
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1955 
1956 
1944 
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1959 
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Officers of Instruction 


Lawson, STANTON C, D. Associate P Mech 
B.A.Se., University of Toronto; M.S. Michigan “donc we ie fs bil 


Lavrietp, Craupe B,__Associate Professor of Industrial Managem 7 
B.A.A., B.LM., Auburn University: M.S, pencil Sg ny 2091, 


LAYF Many 
ray SEDC Ache: = aaa Professor in Home Economics, 19558, 


LAYMAN, pEARL D Associate Professor Architecture. 
B.S., B.Arch., akon Certificate, Fontainebleau Fine Arts S oF ; 


Lee, FARE Agriculture Librarian and ‘chicas Professor, 1928, 
B.S., Tadaoa College; B.S., Chicago; M.A., Columbia; A.B.L.S., Emory, 


LEFYARD, Wanren L.. ___ Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1956, 
B.S,, 'M.Ed., Auburn ‘University. 


Lewis, Geonce R,. ____Head, Circulation Department (Library) 
A.B., Mississippi College; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State. gnd Associate Professor, 1958, 


* LIDDELL Wiz L., Jn. __ Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 
M.E., Auburn University. 


es MARGARET PANSY__ _____ Instructor in Mathematics, 1953, 
B S., Mississippi Southern; M. A., M _M.S., Auburn University. 


Linpsey, AMES R.____ Assistant Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1957, 
B.S., D.V.M., University of Georgia. 


Lrrrize, ALTON S,______._ Associat ¥ Fropestor, ¢ of Engineering Graphics, 1947, 
B.C.E., Auburn peemerie MS.CE, Georgia T 


Lirtieton, Rosertr Enw : _Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.Ch., Berry Colleges | B. BSL Ch.E. ‘Engr., M.S.Ch.E., Auburn University. 








Litrteron, Tayton DD... A sistant Professor of English, 1957, 
B.S., M.A,, Ph.D., Florida. 

Lrrr.ewoop, Lyte EE. SSS Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 
BS., North Central College, Illinois; Lieutenant Junior Grade, U.S. Naval Reserve. 

LIvERMAN, JoHN Huserro—————__ -—___——. Head Professor of Music, 1945, 


B.S., M.A,, Columbia, 
___ Professor of Military Science and Tactics and the 


Ph. B, fale t University; Colonel, Artillery. Commandant, 
Lorenvo, Evcene SS Instructor in Men’s Physical Education, 
B.S., Georgia. 


*LORENDO, Jane Camp BELt._—______Instructor of Home Economics, 1956, 
., Minnesota; M.S., Auburn University 


ray James D.__ ie  apaalaee Research Professor of Physics, 
B.S., Auburn epee! >, M. S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Lovazt. a awh Education, 1956, 
.» M.A,, ‘ene Peabody College for Teachers; D.Ed., Florida 


L Ames A.______Head Professor and Plant Pathology, 1947, 
DS Ken , Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State; Fc tggor, Mamet By, 104 


Lynn, Wi11am J. Instructor in Men's Physical Education, 
B.S.., Aches” niversity. 
Macon, NATHANIEL. ah rotessor of Mathematics and Director of 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D., North Carolin Computing Laboratory, 1951, 
“Mato rR, ExvrzaBeTH BASKERVILLE.....__..________ Instructor in Mathematics, 
S., Auburn University. 


MALONE, Davin H.-A ss 00late Professor of English, 1948, 
+ Ph.D., North Carolina. 


icc, Norton Lrrrte___.__.________Assistant Professor of Botany, 
B.S., Pennsylvania State; M.S., Ph.D., Maryland. 


Martin, Frep WrmuiAM. essor onautical ering, 
B. S-A. E., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic gee ehh of choad Engine 


Mar Ww C., Jn.———______Instructor in 
im, ¥ ns C., Jn. or in Ornamental Horticulture,1951 
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Martincic, AtBert Franx_______ Assistant Professor of Men’s Physical 
BS., M.A., State University of Iowa, Education, 1948, 


Marry, Epwarp C,_.__ ———Professor of Building Technology, 1939, 


B.Arch., M.Arch., Auburn “University 


Mayer, Ronatp W,- - Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Maynor, Hat Wanton, Jr. Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S., M.S., D.ofEng., Kentucky 


Mays, Joun B., ake ts ___... Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.S. Georgia; Major, or, United States Air Force, 


McCams, Francis SAxon__._.__._____~__- Professor of Agronomy, 1946, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue. 


McCann, FRANKLIN T.__ ————Frofessor of English, 1947, 
A.B., Denison; M.A., Harvard; N M.A... Ph.D., ¢ Colur 


McCiune, James D._._____ Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1941, 
B.S., Ed.M., Oklahoma. 


McCioamn JaMes H._._._____..___ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
. Auburn University; Major, Artillery. 


McCuaxer, Joun W., Jr. —__-_____ Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 
S.C.E,, Auburn University. 








McGowen, Nem E,W Instructor in Men’s Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

McIntyre, SHenwoop C.F iPrco fessor of Psychology, 
B.A., B.Sc,Ed,, M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State. 

MclIvor, Joun Wirrrrp instructor in Art, 
B.F.A., M.F.A., Illinois. 

McKay, Joz MM. — Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 

B.S. , Auburn University. 

McKinnon, Jonn C,. __Professor of M echanical Engineering, 1924, 
B.E.E., B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan 

McLeop, FRANces R._ = Austen Professor of English, 1945, 
A.B., Huntingdon; M.S., .. Auburn t University. 

McMritan, MAtcotm Coon. = Hesearch Professor of History, 1948, 
A.B., M.A,, Alabama; Ph.D., North Caro’ 

McMurtry, THomMas A geese AY re in Industrial Laboratories, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

MeNoaton, O.avog = =Assistony Professor of History, 1946, 
A.B,, Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State; M.A., New York 

*MEanons, onn G. ___Instructor in Physics, 

B.E.P., Auburn University. . (Resigned I Effective S September 1 15, 1960.) 
aes, OHN STEPHEN._____ Assistant Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 
exas; M.S., Florida; Ph.D,, Texas. 

aoe Supe Associate Professor of Chemistry, 

BS., Bradley; M.S., Chicago; Ph.D., , Loyola, Chicago. 
*Meuzer, Dororuy Gannett___.___———_—Assistant Professor of English, 

A.M., Ph.B., Chicago, 

Metzer, Joun Henny. Professor of Philosophy, 
A.M., Ph.D., Vanderbilt. 

Metz, Gene ALAN _ axa, ; 
ison sta rer ase Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 

Mereatsy, ack A, ____ > a Se cre of Naval Science, 
Chi unner’s Mate, U.S. . Navy. 

Mertzcer, Apna B.____ Assistant P H 
ak can =r relation k: ther of History and Government, 1937, 

Mitten, Hampton Knox. ~ Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1938, 


B, E.E., Auburn University 
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Officers of Instruction 





°Mricer, Los B,_______________Assistant Professor of English, 
B.A., Wooster; A.M., Tufts College; Ph.D., North Carolin 
Mien, Wiit1AMmM L._..__. Professor of Economics and Business 
B.B.A., Chattanooga; M.A,, Ph.D., ple sina 1949, 
Miniter, Wiriuram RR. SC streictor of Bacteriology, 
D.V.M., Auburo University. 
*MILLICAN, AuTA LuctiLLe__— _.__. Instructor in Education, 
Jacksonville State; M.A., Alabama; Alabama; M.S., S., Florida. 
Mix, pone c. _______ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
S.A.E.., Chiao - Tung ‘ung University; M.S.M.E., Tennessee. 
bases, Ror D..___ Asssistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 
B.S., . Oklahoma State. 
ener ites B..______ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1959, 
B.S., Texas A. & M.; Major, Signal Corps. 
®Moraison, Wooprow __ Instructor in English, 1959, 
B.A., Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Montcomeny, R. W..________ Head Professor of Agricultural Education, 1940, 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio $ 
*MonanAn, WILLIAM J eet ais ne Professor of Foreign Languages, 
I.A,, M.A., Emory. 
Moone, Craupe H,..._-__.-- Head Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 1956, 


B.S,, Auburn University; M.S, Kansas State; Ph.D., Purdu 


Moons, Joun R.. 
A.B., Tulane; A.M., Pb.D., )., Harvard. 


Moore, Josepn C. _________ Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 19538, 
B.S., Auburm University; sity; M. S,, Washington University. 


Moone, Joyce. Instructor in Women’s Physical Education, 
» Florence State te College. 


Sitea Mary Vincmnta__.__ I nsstructor in Speech, 1956, 
A B., Valdosta State College; M.S., Purdue. 


Moorg, Omar C,__._. ___ Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1931, 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 


phe of English, 1932, 








Moncan, WruiuaMm W,. Assistant ¢ Professor of Industrial Management, 
-A., Georgia; M.S., in 1.M., Georgia Tech 

itccrans? Osun te ae "asidttene Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., Utah State; M.S., Cornell University. 

Moss, I. Hersent, Jr. — __._.. Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
A.B., William and Mary; M.S., New York. 

Mve.ver, Richarp Epwin Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 

*Muetier, Worrcanc F, D.. Instructor in Foreign Languages, 
B.A., Huntingdon. (Resigned Effective. August 31, 1960.) 

Myues, Wriuiam R..____Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.A., Pittsburgh. Administration, 1949, 

Napier, Joun H., I]. Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.A., Mississippi; Captain, United States Air Force. 


Nayior, Ropert AnTHUR. Assistant | Professor of History, 1956, 
B.A., M.A,, hesge 3d of Western Ontario; Ph.D., 


NEAL, a GAMES ceaiieaties cas peeanen AGO atele of Bacteriology, 1951, 
ether State; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas A. & 


NEAL, Jesse HARovp. Professor of A of Agricultural Engineering, 1989, 
B.S., Kansas State; M.S., Minnesota; Ph.D., Missouri 


Nie atic Currrorp C..______.._-__ Assistant beast Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Captain, Armor 


Newer, Annie Laura__._____Acting Assistant Professor of Education, 1958, 
A.B,, LaGrange College; M.S,, Ed.D., Auburn University 
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*NeEwMAN, Mary Emma M, Ss astructor in’ Mathematics, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Nicuots, Grover T,.__ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1947, 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia T 


Nicuors, Jonn 0. Assistant Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 


B.S.A. » M.S.E., Alabama. 








Nicuots, Marx L.. Agricultural Engineering, 1917, 
B.S., Ohio State; M.S., Delaware; D.Sc., Clemson College. 

Nicuots, SaMuew H., Jn... __________Professor of Chemistry, 1944, 
A.B., Centre; M.S., Pb.D., Ohio State, 

Noneaker, Danter O.— ES SSSI nstructor in Electrical Engineering, 


B.E.E., Auburn University. 


Norton, JoserpH D.C 8istannt Professor of Horticulture, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Nunnery, MICHAEL Y.-F A sistant essor r of Education, 
B.S., Austin ah State College; M.A., North Carolina State ih ege; Ed.D. Tennessee, 


*O' Brien jour M.S nstractor tn’ Mechanical Engineering, 
DSM. Auburn University. 
ied: James M,.——ssCesssssSsSCSi instructor ins Meatthemaattics, 1958, 
B.S., Millsaps College. 
Orr, Frank Manion anaaenn— HO Professor of Building Technology, 1928, 


B.S., M.Arch,, Auburn University 


Orn, Henry P. Seng eo Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 1947, 
B.S., heat University; M.S., Ohio State. 


Onsnc, Nicuoras. —— ___._____ Instructor in Architecture, 
.. Rhode Island School of Design; Design; M.F.A A., Pennsylvania. 





Sead hee Instructor in Education, 
AB., Dakota Wesleyan University; M.A, , Wisconsin. 

Ornmis, KenNeta.___________ Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 
BS., Dakota Wesleyan; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State. 

Ows ey, Franx L., Assistant Professor of History, 
A. B., Vanderbilt; a . Ph. D., J Alabama, 

Owstey, RicHarp M. a t Philosophy, 
A.B,, University of Louisville; M.A., Ph.D., nee SUMTER OF * 

PARKER, WILLIAM VANN eae: Professor of Mathematics, 
A.B., M.A., North Carolina; Ph. D., , Brown. 

PARTENHEIMER, Ear J,_______Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
B.S., M.S., Purdue; D., Michigan State. 

Pantin, Roperr Le .... Professor of History, 1937, 


B.S., Middle Tennessee State; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody. 
FATRICE, Kerra Hirton. ____Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 





+ Oklahoma A. & M. 
eS Watton R.___ . x Head Professor of English, 1946, 
B.S., Mississippi State; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana S 
Parry, JtGHARD McCarTuy ____ 
B.S., M\S., Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania Associate NORIO CF PERONOMY, 'URD, 
aca ae B. 
B.S., Mississippi Spare MS. PLD, a nociate Professor of Animal Science, 


PATTON, Geonce W.._ Associate Professor of Economics and Business 


.Ph., Emory; M.A., Kentucky Administration, 
Pearson, ALLEN M,. __ E 
S08, ALLEN. Saag RS Te —- Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 
*Peer, HELEN HANNA... i 
Fo iy crest a aE Ep mt oa Librarian and Instructor, 1987, 
Peer, TeELFAm Boys... Head Professor of Dramatic Arts, 1931, 


AB. Columbia; M.A., North Carolina. 
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Officers of Instruction 


Perry, NorMan C... _ Associate e Professor of Mathematics, 1953, 
B.A., California; M.A., .. Ph.D., “Souther Californ 
P F Ce els F Chemistry, 1948, 
SrEOt), igh rey rofessor of istry, 1948 
°Punirms, Buty Russecn Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 
Pur..rps, CHARLES Laman Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Georgia Tech 
Puiurps, Jo = ae hee Professor of Textile Technology, 
BS. Pang University. shh m Research Foundation, 
Picxerr, Wiipa D, as Professor of Education, 
B.S., Central Missouri State; A.M., {., Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia. 
Prrvs, Rosert Gres Head Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 1935, 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology 
POLHEMUS, Grorce W.. Assistant Professor of English, 1956, 
A.B., M.A., Mississippi; M.A,, , Columbia. 
Porter, Dave A.. ___ Research Lecturer, Zoology and Entomology, 
A. B., Kalamazoo ‘College; 'M,S., Kansas State; Sc.D., Johns H 
Posey, Henny G,_._.._ SSSA ssociot Plan of Forestry, 1950, 


BS ¥., M.S.F., North Carolina State. 
PratHer, Epmunp E..__ Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1942, 
B.S., Auburn eee M.S., Michigan. 
Pratuen, Evrzan ______ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1955, 
B.S., M.S., Auten University. 


PresTRIpce, JAMES ALBERT, Associate Pro afeswor of Architecture, 1947, 
B.S., Mississippi State; B, pear ein University; M.S.Arch lumbia 


°PrestTrupce, Virncrmta Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia. Administration, 


Price, Enwin O.. Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 
A.B., Colored; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. of ¥ 


PRICE, AMES FRANKE___________ Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
., Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State. 


Proxy, HERMAN T,.... _Associate Professor of Agricultural Education, 1949, 
. M.S., Auburn University. f 


oben itesraee i a Head Professor of Civil Engineering, 1955, 
B.S., Missouri; M.S., Colorado; Ph.D., Michigan 


PRUETT, Herman T... Assistant eee of Agricultural Education, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


FONE, Hanotp H,.— Professor of Education, 
B.S., M.S., Illinois; Ph. D., Chicago. 
Ranney, J, Buckminster. Associate Professor of Speech and Head of the 
B.A., M.A,, New York; Ph.D., Ohio State. Speech and Hearing Clinic, 


Rant, o£ MM... Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 
q ., Carson-Newman; B.S., Ek = S., Auburn burn University. rere of 


Raw Ls, TANNYE _Instructor in Women's Physical Education, 
A.A. Stephens College, ‘Columbia; B. S., Univ, of lowa; M.S., Univ. of North Carolina. 
‘Ray, mary HAROLD. ___ Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 
-M.E., Auburn Universiign 


Ray, aie ae Instructor in Mathematics, 1957, 
« M.S,, Auburn University, 


Rea, pias Gi Instructor in Speech and Debate Coach, 
B.S., Southwest ‘Missouri State; M. he | Arkansas 


Rea, Ronen T R.. De RS IE Professor of History, 1950, 
» Friends: M.A., Ph.D,, Indiana. 


ase, Hucw D.....— . Asssistant Professor of History, 1948, 
B.A., M.A,, Emory. 
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Reep, Invin F.__ —.Research Lecturer, Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., A.E,, Nebraska; MS., ( Ohio State. 


RENARD, BLANCA ny Pag yonagr tone stant. Professor of Music, 


Graduate; National Conservatory, § Santiago, C Chile; § Conservatory, Berlin, Germany. 


Renoui, Eimo §,. __. Associate Professor ricultural Engine , 1949, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa ae of Aerk Prien athe 


Reyrnoups, ALrrep Wape___ Head Ce Q f History and Government, 1913, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D 


Rernoips, Georce N.__ Instructor in a paneied and Business Administration, 
-B., North Carolina; M.A., Florida, 


Rice, Martin R._ —___.._._... Assistant Professor of Music, 
B.Mus. Ed., Wichita; M.Mus., } Michigan. 


Ricwarpson, Boone Yates ____ Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State. 


Ricwanpson, Frep L., Jr... ——_—_-Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.S., Florida State; Major, United States Air Force 

BRE, joan Ms Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., -, Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody. Administration, 1945, 

sacalncen, Rosertr StaNLeEY CS nsstrtctor in Music, 1956, 
B.S., M Ed., Aubum University. 


Brrca, Vircinia C. ____Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1945, 
. M.S., Kentucky. 


eal RaymMonp W._ Professor of Economics and Bustness 
.C., M.A,, Ph.D., lowa. Administration, 1957, 
*Rosenson, Nancy C... Instructor in History, 
A.B., Randolph-Macon; M M. is » Alabama. 


Rosertson, BENJAMIN T., Jn.—___ Instructor of Physiology and Pharmacology, 
BS., Kentucky; D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Rosrnson, A. Jupe. __ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 
B.S., Clemson; M.S,, Emory. 

Rosson, WATER J., Jn. _Assistant Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 
B.A. s., Auburn University; M.B.A., Denver 


Rocers, Howarp Torrinc.___Head Professor of Agronomy omy and Soils, 1942, 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State; Ph.D., Iowa State. 


Rotuirns, Gr.senr H.. ___Associate Frofessor of Dairy Science, 1948, 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., linois 


Rose, Cuances S., Jn. ____....._ Assistant Professor of English, 
A.B., Vanderbilt; M.A., PhD., Florida. _ 


Rose, Errnen___ Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., M.S., Indiana Teachers College; Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Rosen, MELvin_ aan emitant ¢ Professor of Men’s Physical Education, 1955, 
BS., M.A., State University of 


*RossNER, FRANcIS____ Ass das Professor oF Economics and Business 
L.L.B., University of Budapest; M.B.A., North Caro Administration, 


Rowse, Roy D.. Professor a y ese and Soils, 1949, 
BS., MS. Georgia; Ph.1 Ph.D., Pur Purdue. 


Row.anp, Witmer RR. —-.-____.___ Instructor, Army ROTC, 
Sergeant First Class, United States Army. 


Rosa, KATHRYN S,__ — Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn t University. 


R Dau — er! [ 
wstELIs Dav sy es —— ociate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 


Russett, Ensxine. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Rurience Watter K,_______ Instructor in Economics and Business 
.. Auburn University; MA., Florida. Administration 
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Officers of Instruction 


i WiiuraM D.... —SSSSSSPrrofessor of Animal Science, 1922, 
B.S., Kentucky; M.A., Missouri; Se.D., Kentucky. 


asians A. Dewer____________ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 
B.A., DePauw; M.A., Michigan. 


®SaNpDERS, BARBARA BINGHAM. .____.- _-Instructor in Psychology, 1951, 
B.S., Washington State; M.S., Auburn University 


Sanvers, J. W,—.- Sar eres Professor of Speech, 1952, 
B.A., ‘ampa; B.A., A., M.A. A., Florida. 


Sanpers, Rosertr H._. —..Professor of Soctology, 1950, 
B.A., M.A., Texas Christian; ‘istian; Pb.D., § .D., State ‘tate College of Washington. 


SANFORD, L. G.. a Instructor in Zoology, 
BS., Florence State e College. 


SAUNDERS, Cnanves Ricnanp___ ——- Head Pivfessor of Chemistry, 1924, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Nebraska. 


SAuNDEns, Ronent Lawnence______ Associate Professor Education, 
Assistant to the Dean of the School of Education, and Coordinator 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. ‘of Field Services, 1957, 


*ScansonoucH, JAMES M.S Instructor in Physics, 1958, 
B.E.P., M.S., Anburn University. 


Scannonoucn, Jouw~ Lewis... Associate Professor of Mechanical 
B.A.E., B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S., Alabama. Engineering, 1947, 


SCARSBROOK, CLARENCE FE. — 
» Auburn University Ph.D., North th Carolina i State, 


Sous WaLTen____..._ Ss Associate Professor Industrial Design, 





Professor of Soils, 1953, 
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1957 
1947 
1954 
1959 
1957 
1960 
1950 


1960 
1960 


1954 
1959 


1960 


Certificate of Proficiency, Bienne Craft School; Federal Master's Dives ye 


F 
ye for Furnishing & Interior Design, Berne; Diploma in Industrial Design, U 
of Design. 


Scuem, Pauw W.. Frofewpr of Education, 1957, 
A.B., Miami Unive ersity, , Ohio; >; AM. Duke; ‘Ph.D., Ohio State 


Scre.t, Freon G....._.__..._ Head Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., Auburn University. and Medicine, 1956, 

Scnnaper, GLENN A. iP rofeesscor of Chemistry, 1930, 
B.S., M.S., Beloit; ‘aD. Wisconsin. 


Sear, James Lewis ae ee A 
BS 5.Agr., Clemson; MS., Iowa State; Ph.D., Minnesota. 


*Seancy, Inez—_Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1957, 
B.A,, Hollins College; L.L. 3. Alabama. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1960.) 


Kartel, Lewis L...___District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture and 
B.S., M.S., Auburm University. Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1937, 
Senn, C. L,I nstructor in Men’s Physical Education, 1945, 
B. S., Auburn umn University. 


Sessoms, MARGARET HANNAH Galsiog Librarian and Instructor, 
A.B., Alabama College; M. of Librarianship, Em 


Sewe.t, ANNIE biel ate Sy Instructor in English, 
A.B., Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University. 


SREWELL, x jog Rosert_.._._- SA s0ciate Professor of Physics, 
S.P., Auburn University; Ph.D., Rice. 


Pye) Mics ) EO Professor, of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.G.E., Mississippi; opi; M.S.E.M., Texas; Ph.D., Stanf 


SHERLING, WriL1AM G,... Associate Professor of 2 Aeron Engineering, 1947, 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S.A.E., Georgia T 


Sutetns, ALAN smh ae Me Ea Profess Soci , 1956, 
B.A. M.A,, ae Texas State College. TPEee, Ue ology 


Sutra, Cornnetius Cuunc-SHEenc________ Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 
B. S., National Taiwan University; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan Sta 


SHUMAN, Raueicu C._.. 


oT aaad of Naval Science, 
Chief Quartermaster, U.S. . Navy. 
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, Gorpon H._.____ A sststant Professor of Military Science, 
BS., U »5.M.A., M.ofE., Texas A. & M.: - Major, Engineers 
*Smorons, Tenny Kay In sstrtictor in Art, 
B.App.Art, Auburn University. 
*Smapson, Gra ——— 2 Instructor in English, 


B.A., Winthrop. College. | (Resigned Effertive June 15, 1960.) 


Srarcpson, Hassert A... 
B.S., Clemson; M.A., Florida. 


Sxe.ton, Ropert Beatrre_____ Head Professor of F Languages, 1939, 


a ___...._Instructor in English, 


1960 
1960 
1959 
1959 
1954 


State Normal; M.A., Pb.D., Michigan; Certificado, University of Brazil; Cer- 


tificado, University of Chile. 


SLAG. - DENNIS sistant Pro 1 rag of Electrical Engineering, 
Michigan College of ‘Mining | ‘: G parvow nts S., Auburn University. 


Renae Evrzasetu D.. 
B. FA. Syracuse University. 


Smiru, Fioyp S.._.___.. Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1946, 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute; B.S., B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. 


Smitn, James P.______._ Assistant Professor in Mechanical Engineering, 1958, 
B.A -E., Louisville Speed Scientific School. 


SmiTrH, WittiaM STEPHEN... tst—Ctsi‘C‘—~CS 
B.Ed., N.LS.T.C., DeKalb; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford. 


Pa 


Professor of Speech, 1952, 





Spann, Ransom D.._.__.__. Head Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1915, 
B.E., E.E., Auburn University 
SPARKS, FRANK mes ae Professor of Physics, 1943, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., Illinois. 
SPAULDING, Pau J. ___—______... Instructor, Army ROTC, 
pase United States “Amy. — 
Spencer, Liziy H.... aq Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 
BS. MS my roe A. &M 
SPIDLE, MARION W.. -_2 <Head d Professor of Home Economics, 1938, 
B.S., Alabama College; BS., } M.A., 
PRAGUE, ALBERT T., aS Professor of Electric i 4 
B.S., United States. eal hae Academy; M.S., tela | of ar En GMOSr i 
“pe a a ? 
CRIES i ae _._Associate Professor of Animal Science 
Sravcup, Ropert JAMES. ___..___Assistant Professor of Education, 
BA.. Huron Co M.A., Ed.D., } Nebraska. 


STALNAKER, CARROLL C. —Assoclate Professor of Economics and Busi 
B.A., Iowa State "Teachers, M.A., Iowa Administration, 1937, 


STANALAND, Evcene E.__. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
B.S., Huntingdon: M.B.A., Alabama 


SteeLe, H. Ectsworta.—— R esearch Professor of Economics and 
B.A., M.A., Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State. Business Administration, 1949, 

aaa Rae NETH EE, sd nstructor in Physics, 1956, 
B.E. Auburn U University. — 

STEENSEN, Donacp H. J... SESS Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
BS., lowa State: M.F., Duke. 

Stevens, Frank J... == Si rofeessor of Chemistry, 1947, 
B.S., Illinois; Ph.D., Iowa State. 

rou, Cassrun Bs Iai ___Instructor of Naval Science, 


BS., Auburn een Chief Yeoman (SS), United States Navy, 


ses thy ———Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1946, 
M.S. Aut reek ‘University 


Stronc, Writanrp L... PRS OR Frofeame of Natal Science, 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; ‘Lieutenant Commander, U.S. N 
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Officers of Instruction 29 


Srnoup, Oxro Assistant Professor of English, 1950, 1957 
B.S., M.A,, <= ‘University. 

Strunk, DANA G... __.__Professor of Agronomy, 19 942 
BS,, pete: University; } M. iS., , Iowa “State; Ph.D. M noth nye 48 er va te 
STURROCK, Waren — ____......... Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1958 

me 


Summer, Henny M..-— _._Associate Professor of rch ot Enginsoring,. 1! 1947, 1954 
B.S., Clemson A, & M.; B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E 


SwaLLey, Juve L.. Instructor of Small Animal aS and Medicine, 1959 
B.S., D.V.M., Kansas State College. 


Swinc.e, Homen Scorr_...... Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1929, 1939 
B.S., M.S., Se.D., Ohio. 


Swinson, WELDON FRANK... Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1960 
B.E.. Rice Institute; B.M.E., , Texas Tech; M.S.M.E., Texas A 


**Sykes, MALTBY eae essor of Art, 1 1954 


942, 
Studied: Wayman Adams, Diego riego Rivera, ohn Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Leger, Stanl 
William Hayter, and Andre Lhote » Jo Leger, cy 


TaMBLYN, Jonn W,— _...---._ Associate Professor of Music, 1948, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M. .Mus., ‘Eastman School of Mus 


Tancen, Geracp Evcene.__ x Mechanical Engineering, 1958, 1960 
B. o South Dakota School of aroma & Tech.; M Brown University; Ph kishoma’ State. 


Tause, Frevenick W,—__._ Instructor of Men's Physical Education, 1960 
B.S,, State University of New York; | M.Ed., University of North Carolina 


TayLor, Epwarp B._____— _Assistant Director of Engineering ExEORENLISS, 1957, 1960 
B.S., Davidson College; B.S.T.M., North Carolina State; M.S., Columbi 


Teer, Patricia AS Instructor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1959 
dD, V.M,, Auburn University. 


Wey Gronce W.. ________.__Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 1959 
B.S., Arkansas A. & M.; .MS.,, 3., Arkansas; Ph. Ph.D., Kansas State College. 


TuHacker, Henry R.. _____Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1956, 1959 
B.S., ’M. S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


THOMASSON, SFANERT—— a 
Arch, 


THOMPSON, dara LEE ___Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 
B.S., pee aa M.S. , Tulane; M.A., Michigan 


T iNCITER, WILbun Jn._._______ Assistant Professor of Education and 
» M.A,, Ed.D,, tg Phere Coordinator of Stu Personnel Services, 1958 
Bak tN, James GROVER -~ _.____ Instructor in Men’s Physical Education, 1958 


S., Auburn University. | 





___Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1959 





Tommans, ANNE. _._ Instructor in Speech, 1959 
B.A., Northwestern State te College; M.A, ‘Louisiana State, 


Tvexen, Howarp F,— _.. Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1952, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 


Tonnen, Henay FW .___ Assistant P fessor of Zoology-Entomology, 1950, 1956 
B.S. M,S., Auburn | University; Ph.D., lowa 


“TURNER, KATHRYN. pat in Or of Home Economics, 1956 
BS., ‘Oklahoma A. &Ms M.S. ‘Jowa State. 


T URNEH, Louise K... Assistant Professor of Women’s Physical Education, 1937, 1946 
, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State, 


rate Dewey M. _Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1946 
B.S., Auburn University; 'M.S., Illinois. 


Tyen, Dora Research Professor of Home Economics, 1959 
B.S., M.A, M.S., Ed.D., Tennessee. 


Umaacn, Arnotp W. ___.. Head Professor of Men's P hysical Education, 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 


° 
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*Vatterny, GeonciA Givens... —______-—-- Inistructor in Psychology, 1951, 
B.S., M.A., Louisiana States M.S., Auburn University 


°Vance, OLLIE LAWRENCE ____ Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 


Van ve Manx, Micprep S._____ Amociate Professor of Home Economics, 1938, 
B.S., Aubwm University; M.A., Columbia 


Vaucun, Joun T._____ Assistant Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
aD. us Auburm University. rf and Medicine, 1955, 


VENEZKY, Davo ] a re Professor of Chemistry, 
B.S., George Washin 


VesraL, Donatp M., Jr... -—=——Head 1 Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., M. S.M.E., Texas Texas A. & 


Vaves, J Downap Lov1s_____ Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 
., M. S., Columbia. 


Wacpo, Myrrice R..____ Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
Ba. M.S. Auburs University. Administration, 1949, 


Watonor, F yp H,.___———SS Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 
» US, "Naval Academy; Mejor, US) Marine Corps. 


eee Hersenr__.______ ss T nstructor of Men’s Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


mnnre___ Head, Catalog Dept. (Lib d Assistant Professor, 1947, 
wae Tift College: B. S LS. Peabody" a. te Jad) Sochnadh MEdue., yn University. 


WALKER, Donato F.______ Associate Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., Colorado State. Medicine, 


Watters, Epwis S.__ _______ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., Kentucky; M.S., New York; Captain, Engineers 


Wanton, MAntHa____ Assistant Professor of Women’ $ Physical Training, 1945, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Colorado State College of Education 


*WansincTon, THomas L.— _.._.._ [nstruetor in Foreign Languages, 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.A., , Mississippi. 


Wann, B EN JAMIN P..______ Associate Penjessor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbi 


Wane, LAMAR M.-__-____ err Professor of Horticulture, 1923, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn umm University. 


Wanner, Jonn Ecttswortuo_____Head, Reference Department (Library) 
and Assistant Professor, 1959, 


1957 
1959 
1955 
1959 
1960 
1959 
1957 
1959 
1959 
1960 
1959 
1958 
1959 
1952 
1960 
1950 
1981 


1960 


B.S., B.S.L.S., State College for Teachers (Albany, N.Y.); M.A., Teachers College (Columbia 


Universi ty). 


Warren, WiiiiamM MicHarL._______ Head arerene of Animal Science, 1955, 
B.S., Michigan State; M.S., Texas A. & M.; Ph fissouri. 


Wasnincton, Wiriu1aM Taytorn——__Instructor in Men's Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


WaTEns Witt T._ _____ Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 
S.T-E., Clemson; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


swoa: ee a ey ing. 192 
B.C.E,, Vis Auburn University. rofessor of Civil Engineering, 1929, 


Wear, Jo a 
“Page: M hg Auburn University: Ph.D. Purdue. Professor of Soils, 1986, 


*WEAvVER, ANDREW MALCOLM _Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; } M.A., | Ed.D., Tennessee. of ! 


Weaver, CHAnies Hapiey. 
BS.E.E., MS.EE., Pema ete ae Professor of Electrical Engineering, 


WELLS, JosepH Wittarp 
B.Arch., Cormell University, 


Ware, Joun BexnyAmin . 
B.S.F., Georgia; M.F., North Carolina State. ——_—_.__.._Instructor in Forestry, 





Associate Professor of Architecture, 
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1956 
1958 


Officers of Instruction Sl 


Were, Morris ___ Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue. 

HITE, H.C Professor of Education, 1950, 1951 
ig B cepted eae Missouri State; A B.C Drury; A.M., Chicago; Ed.D eee College, Columbia. 
Warre, Vincrsta_________-__ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1954, 1956 

B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Tennessee. 
Wuirerorp, Roverr D.- __ Associate Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1959 


M;S., lowa State College; DV. M., Georgia. 


W Lron E.___ Head, Reference Dept. (Library), and Associate 
SS. Minnesotan State College; Ty A.L.S., M Minaeeee. ( Professor, 1958, 1959 


Warrr, Ricuanp FE, __.__ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1959 
B.E.E., Auburn University. 


Wiccrns, Acre M.— Professor eg Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1946, 1959 
M,S., Kansas State College; D.V Auburn University. 








Wicers, Eant L... __Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma A. & & M.; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
Witeanss, Bruue Sue TT Assistant Professor of Education, 1960 


B.S., M.Ed., Georgia. 


Wirsanks, Mary EvrzasetTa_—__..G ift and pachenge: Taptarten and Instructor, 1959 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Emory; M,S.L.S 


WILHELM, i eneg _ 
B.S.M.E., Auburn niversity. 


Wriiutams, Brow M.. Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Writusms, Byron B., Jn. 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Florida, 


Wriu1aMs, Evrzasera Grimes____ Assistant Professor of Economics and 





Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1960 





__Associate Professor of Pharmacology, 1951, 1954 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Business Administration, 1946, 1959 

WiriuiaMs, Exnest-. —__...._Professor o of Mathematics, 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Soutbern; MS. . S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan. 

Pe EO RR i ee a ee = =atemrlate Professor of Art, 1957, 1959 
B.App.Art, Auburn University; M.A., Columbia 

Warxiney, Racpn I... ______...Professor of Air Science, 1960 
B.A., M. A., University ‘of ‘Maryland; 1; Colonel, United States Air Force. 


WiLtiansson, Epwanrp C.. 
A.B., M.A., Florida; Ph. D., “Pennsylvania. 


Wuraish Jonn Wiru1AM SSS nstruuctor in Industrial Laboratories, 1957 
S., Auburn University. 


_____Assistant Professor of History, 1957 





Wincanp, Rosent E.____ Research Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1982, 1957 
B.S., M. S., Auburn University. 
“Woon, DonaALp Ray. Instructor in Physics, 1959, 1960 


BS. E.P., Auburn University. (Resigned med Effective August 31, 1960.) 


“Woon, Harvey C..S nstructor in Physics, 1958 
B.A., Olivet College. 


*WoopALL, Frances _ __Instructor Englis 1952 
A.B., Western Kentucky State . College; lege; M.A., Kentucky. "(Resigned Effective oa 1, ane 


Woopat, oe Ag 0ciate Professor of English, 1952, 1957 
B.S oy aoe Bae A., Kentucky; Ph.D., Vanderbilt. 0k OF Sara 


*Woopano, AMeEs C, I nstrucctor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1960 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Wooprry, CHantes H..._____ Assistant Professor of Ph 
M.S. D.V.M., Aubum University. j pices ns logy, 1958, 1959 


Waicrr, Tuo ______— Assistant Professor of English, 1960 
BA. lie 304 PAD Manas Manchester, Se of Eng 


YEAGER, fH ——_ Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1946, 1957 
{ Se ihe Aubin University; Ph.D., Purdue. 


” © Tentparn Temporary, 
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Yen, Geonce C. ___.__ Associate P Chemical Engineering, 1957 
"BS. National Taiwan wan University; M.S., Ph.D., U vane Toronto, Canada 

Yorx, Leo W,— Bend, ‘Bo quisitions Prcwetoot es (Library) 

On nO gon MEME MELE vinste seats. and Assistant Professor, 1960 

Younc, Lurner M...._——- Associate Professor of Men’s Physical a 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Education, 1944, 1959 

Ziec.er, Paut FF. SCA ssociate Professor of Chemistry, 1949, 1958 
B.S., Otterbein; M.S., Cincinnati. 

Zivxovic, Peter D. Instructor in English, 1960 
B.S., *"M. A., Illinois, 

Sot hee eee Instructor in English, 1960 
B.A,, M.A,, A Florida State. 

ZunFires, THOMAS PETER. Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1960 
B.S winisantunatn Institute of ' Technology. 

Graduate and Research Assistants 

Apam, Buy T,.._._ Graduate Assistant, Agricultural Education, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Apams, Annie RurH__.._..-—sssSSsSRReeserarch Assistant in Home Economics, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Anvers, Epwanrp B. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic | Institute; . BS., Peunsylvania State University; M.E., M.S., North- 
western Louisiana State College. 

ArnoLp, Terry GRANTHAM... Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 1960 
B.C.E., Auburn University. 

ATEINSON Ronarp O._ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1959 

., Jacksonville State ‘College. 

eae JACQUELINE ___. Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 1960 
A.B., Judson; M.Ed., , Auburn ‘University. “(Resigned vaeeten September 15, 1 

Barrow, Atyce SSC Graduate Assistant, Secondary eine 1960 
B.A,, Birmingham-Southern; M. Ed., d., Auburn Univ. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1960.) 

Beckers, WiLMER H._ _..Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 1959, 1960 
BS., Birmingham-Southem; 1em; M.Ed., . Auburn University. 

BENNER, Vivian L.__ Graduate Assistant in History, 1959 

-» Auburn University. 

Msc! Caru M.. _ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1958, 1959 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. — 

BLACKWELL, Frank J... Graduate Assistant in Chemical Engineering, 1959 

B.S., Auburn University. 

Bow, WiLt1AM O. __.... Graduate Assistant, Secondary Education, 1960 
BS., Bob Jones. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1960.) 

BRADLEY, CanoL_yn F.... Graduate Assistant in Zoology-Entomolozy, 1960 
A.B,, LaGrange College. 

Brrr, JoHN ANDREW __.. Graduate Assistant in Education, 1959 
B. .. Troy State; M S., , Florida State. __ 

Brown, Juprirh Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 1960 
BS., lowa State. 

Breyer, Many ANN _._ Graduate Assistant in English, 1959 
B.A., Vanderbilt. 

Buttweron, Ruenerre__.————- .Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 1959 
B.S., Berry College. 

Bunryx, Tommy Jog... —Ss—(ss—(CSsSS Grate Assistant in Mathematics, 1959 
B.A., Mississippi State. 

BurpesHAw, Jonn A. StsCGraetscaatee Assistant in Mathematics, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Buncess, Currrornp_ Graduate Assistant, Educational Administration, 1960 


B.A., Mercer University; M.A., George Peabody College. 
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CARDONE, osepH Manio..__.___________ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
BS,, gham-Southem, 

Craprp, CAMELIA a... Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Cuarp, Donarv Ler. ttuvvswm Coraduae Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Oregon State College, 

COFFEEN, RicHarnp OwEn_.__ Graduate Assistant, Elementary Education, 1958, 

B.S.A., Florida; M.A,, New York. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1960,) 
Consent, Daviw L.._. Lov w Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
. A.B., Auburn : University. 

eas Marcarer Graduate Assistant in Zoology-Entomology, 
A.B., LaGrange College. 

Conravr, Hanorp G.. a... Graduate Assistant in History, 
B.A,, Augustana College. 

Coumes, Joun VV. even e Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., Southeastern Louisiana College. 

Covincron, James D.. Graduate Assistant, Educational Administration, 
B.S , Auburn University; M. a Vanderbilt. 

Davis, ANNETTE J. Graduate Assistant in History, 

., Georgia State College for Women, 

ne CAROLYN JONES. Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Dopson, E.rzaperu tS Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 
BS. Auburm University. 

Draren, Evetyn B. —................Graduate Assistant in Pharmacy, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Dupxo, STANLEY J... Graduate Assistant in Economics and 
B.A., Belmont Abbey College. Business Administration, 

Dunn, Royce EL_pamce._ <n Graduate Assistant in English, 

A.B., Athens Liberal Arts College. 

Enaonne,, Ep Moon —.. Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 
B.A., Stetson. 

Epwanrns, Haze iow vsti. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S eye, ‘Gnivenky. 

Renee ie ON Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 1959, 
A.B., San Jose State; M. A. Stetson. 
Enos, Hanny A.- Graduate Assistant, Secondary Education, 1959, 
., Graceland; B. S., “Troy State. M ‘Ed. Auburn Univ Sanity, * o 
Sick toes Jo R. i _GCraduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Feann, Ricnarp L. _............. Research Assistant in Physics, 
B.S. Aubum University. 3 

EITZPATRICE, Maryore H... —.. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1952, 

» Jacksonville State College. 
a, Davip M.. | Graduate Assistant in History, 
A.B., Belmont Abbey College. — 

Forp, RaupH M.. enone, ...Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
.E.P., Auburn University. 

Foreman, JAMES WHEELER. _.__ Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
B.S.C.E,, Auburn University. 

Frapy, Canes 5S. ........... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
BS., Western Carolina College. 

Francis, Roperr C.._.. _..Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
B.C.E., Auburn University. 

FRANKLIN, CHances M.,, Jn. oo ......Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 


A.B., Alabama; M.S., Troy State, 
Frirz, Pauw J ————— Graduate Assistant in Ch ; 
A.B., ico University (St. Louis). emistry 
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Gina, Bos J... Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 1959, 1960 
+ M.A,, farding. 
ec che rane So eee _Graduate Assistant in Education, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Troy State. 
Grar, Ravrex R._ Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1959 
B.E.E., Auburn University. 
Gray, Roz Cooper, Jr.____... Graduate Assistant in Animal Science, 1957, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Kentucky. 
Groves, Patnicra A, Graduate Assistant in Physics, 1960 
B, S.. Auburn University. 
HaxKALa, Lonnie N.,. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Aobum University. 
Hammett, Micnaet E,W —_— __ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Furman. 
BANHAZ, (Cs are Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 1960 
Maryville College. 
Basan Joun R,... Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 1959 
S.C.E., patie University. 
Hartwic, Mancaner P,. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.A. "University of Wisconsin. 
Hawxins, Jonnie Ruta __Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Jacksonville State College. 
Heatuen.y, Rose G. Graduate Assistant in Economics and 
B.S., Auburn University. Business Administration, 1960 
HENDERSON, BARBARA JEAN. Graduate Assistant, Elementary Education, 1960 
B.S., West Georgia. 
Henpricx, Lynn D,.... Grraduate Assistant in Physics, 1959 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 
HoLLan, Emory Evcene — Graduate Assistant, Educational Administration, 1960 
B.S., West Georgia; M.Ed., Auburm University. 
Hoop, MELVIN V., Jn. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Mississippi College. 
Hoorer, JAMES WILLIAM. Graduate Assistant os Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Florence State College. "(Resigned Effective September 15, 1960. 
Horne, Donarp L.. a dame Psychology, 1960 
B.S,, Auburn University. | 
Howre, Kerra M.. Lee nee -Research Assistant in Physics, 1960 
B. E P., Anburn University. 
Hupson, Anon... Graduate Assistant, Agricultural Education, 1960 
B.S.A., Florida. 
HUMPHREY, Jounny M. __.___.Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1958, 1959 
A.B., B.S., Jacksonville State College; M.S,, Auburn University. 
Hunst, Royston... Graduate Assistant in Zoology-Entomology, 1960 
B.A., Mississippi. 
Issos, AMES N... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
A, Birmingham-Southern. 
ice MARGARET ELLEN _... (Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 1956 
B.S., Muskingum College; M.S a: , Auburn University. 
JAENn, Jonc Koox__ _..... Graduate Assistant in Physics, 1960 
B.Eng., Hanyang Institute of Technology. 
JAMIESON, FenNE CC. _... (Graduate Assistant in English, 1960 
A.B., Pfeiffer College. 
Jamieson, THomMPson R.. SG rraduaate Assistant in Chemistry, 1960 
A.B., Pfeiffer College. 
Jounson, Encar G.- Graduate Assistant in Physics, 1960 
B.S.E.P., Auburn University. 
Jounson, Harnotp T.._________Graduate Assistant, Student Teaching end 
B.A., Troy State; M.Ed., Anburn University. Observation, 1959, 1960 
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Jounsron, James Hoov__.........._...Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Jones. Oscan Hanvey, Jr. ——— Graduate Assistant in Animal Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

KapamMby, SATYAN Graduate Assistant in Pharmacy, 
BS., University of Poona, India; B.Pharmacy, Banaras Hindu University, India. 

KEBNS, H, Victron —___. _ Graduate Assistant, Secondary Education, 1959, 

B,S., Auburn University; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. 
Koanr, Virem Pu SG raduate Assistant in History, 


A.8., Auburn University, 





Kos, Wri4AM P.. Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
6.5.E.£., Auburn University. 

Lacenva, Patricia ___.___- Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A,, Southeastern Louisiana College. 

LamMMon, EtmMer Bunns..........Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.A.E,, Auburn University. 

Lawson, SAMMY. Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., Huntingdon. 

Lon, JAck SCG realuate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., University of Texas. 

Lomax, iets 368 SS Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 

.. Mississippi College. 

en. Antonio Vixcent._____ Graduate Assistant, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Lu, Crom-Suun Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B.S., Tunghai. 

Luxaweck!, STANLEY. Research Assistant in Mathematics, 1955, 
BS. Southeastern Louisiana College; M.S., Auburn University. 

Luncerorp, WriLLtiAM E. __....Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 1959, 
A.B. Howard; B.D., Th. M., Southern Baptist Seminary; M.A., Middle Tennessee. 

Maroney, Micuaet W........................Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Manny, CHances W. Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B. $., Auburn University. 

May, Vernon B.. ene Research Assistant in Chemical Engineering, 
3. E., Johns Hopkins. 

Mazenes, Recovatp M. _... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., ‘apashersteen Louisiana Institute, 

McDona xp, Frep L.. te ae. (Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A. Valdosta State College, 

McItuwars, Mary Dunne. ———s- Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

McMauHan, WituIAM. ss 6 ._. Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MeEapons, Joun G. _. ww... Research Assistant in Physics, 1959, 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 

Mecissen, Cuances K, = Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Southern Methodist. | 

MircHett, NANCY tee Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
A.B., LaGrange College. 

MrrcHe?.t, ELEEN mi i Graduate Assistant in English, 

Mize, Jenny aR _.. Research Assistant in Economics and Business 

.. Florence State College. Administration, 

ian Tak Jin. Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S,, M.S., Yon-Sei University. 

Morris, Beverty S. Research Assistant in Home Economics, 


B. S., Auburn University. 
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Mose.ey, Martina H.W CG raduaate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Nanmstept, Gary Graduate Assistant in Education, 
B.S., Florida State. 

Pate, Grorce L,. _.....Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., University of ( Georgia; M, AS Peabody. 

PATTERSON, CHARLES Graduate Assistant in Art, 
B.App.Art, Auburn University. 

Peace, Geornce Manion_______ Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn University. 

Putirs, Masry S., Jr.—..______.__._______ Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B.S,E.P., Auburn University, 

iy kA, Ow of 6 a Graduate Assistant, Student rpc. and 
B.S., Cumberland; M.A., George Peabody College. Observation, 1959, 

Prrrs, Dewe Graduate Assistant, Elementary Education, 


B. S., Georgia; M. Ed., “Auburn. University. 


POLLACIA, Poitur F,._ __._..... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Louisiana Tech. 





Posey, FreLix Ww. Graduate Assistant, Secondary Education, 
» M.Ed, Auburn University. _ (Resigned Effective September 15, 1960). 

rae Dura Warne Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Jacksonville State College. 

Ramey, Geonce Epwanp Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
B.S.C.E., Auburn University. 

Reeven, Cecu. M. _ Graduate Assistant in Economics and 
B. C, S., B.B.A., Georgia (Adanta Division). Business Administration, 

REeK YY. W. _Raymonp. ~~... .... Gradtiate Assistant in English, 

Rem, Sas <a Graduate Assistant in Pharmacology, 
"AVA. Sacred Heart; B.S., Auburn | University. 

Rice, Binur Ann Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B. S., Auburn University. 

Rocers, Caaries L...._______ Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E. E., Auburn University. 

SALZMANN, FRANK Lours, III ——sC SS Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 

5., Auburn University. 

SANcHneEz-Caupas, Jose’ Creature: Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., University of Puerto Rico, 

ScHAEFER, CanOLYN RutH ss ——sSsSSsS Gratuite Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Searcy, Davin K.._________ Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 

Summ, ANGELA - — __.. Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B.Sc., Taiwan Normal Unive ersity. 

SHOBE, Ricwarp L. _—....Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 

. in E.E., M.S, Auburn ‘University. 

feet Westey E.. et .....Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Maryville College. 

SmirH, WiLu1AM L. ——.-____.... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Mississippi College. 

Sprkes, Pau W.. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., M.A.Ed., Mississippi Southern. | 

STEELE, Hanon C,.. Graduate Assistant, Secondary Education, 1959, 
B.S., Emory; M.A., Georgia. 

Struck, Roserr F.. Research Assistant in Chemistry, 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Swanson, Cuartes ES SGradiate Assistant in Chemistry, 


B.S., University of Illinois. 
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TALLAKSON, Rago Graduate Assistant in English, 
WA, Augustana College. 

THORNTON Bos M. Graduate Assistant, Psychology, 

S., M.S., Auburn. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1960.) 

pe on, Donan R, _.... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.A., Texas; M.S., Avubum University. 

Tunnnam, Nerrye KaTroryn. _.. Research Assistant in Home Economics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

WALTER. WiiwaM A, Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 

S.E.E., Auburn University. 

ae TONGENG. Research Assistant in Economics and 
B.A., College of Law, National Taiwan, Business Administration, 

Weaven, Hanny T. CG ratate Assistant in Physics, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

Wensster, PORTER... Research Assistant in Mathematics, 1952, 
B.A., Georgetown College; M.S. Auburn University, 

Wessincer, Ina H. : . __..... Graduate Assistant in History, 
B.A., Auburn University. 

Write, Jo Anw........ Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wicems, KENNETH E. -Groduate Assistant in Education, 1958, 

» Troy State; M.S., “Aubum University 

meee MarcARET M._ Gradaste Assistant, Elementary Education, 
B.S... Troy State, (Resigned Effective September 15, 1960.) 

Witson, Juprru Ann Ww... ................Graduate Assistant in English, 
A. B. Huntingdon, 

Wooptty, ANNETTE... Graduate Assistant in Economics and 
B.S., Auburn University. Business Administration, 


Waicur, Wuerever Compton ._ Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Auburm University. 


Younc, Ricuarp Eaace. _Graduate Assistant, Second ary Education, 
.. Florence State; M cae Putney ‘Graduate School of Teacher ‘Education 


Other Officers ond Staff 


Apkxins, Evenyn H. ne nee.$Secretary of Women’s Housing, 
Acege, Bannana B, so nneneen. Secretary, Agriculture, 
ALLcoop, Ernest W. thonaporibtion’ Sacra: ‘Buildings and Grounds, 
ALLcoop, James L. —_-. __.. Maintenance Custodian, Women’s Dormitories, 
ALLGOop, JosePHINE____ ites Stock Clerk, Food Service, 1949, 
Ament, BeNyAMIN Don wat, JR. Personnel Assistant, Nonacademic Personnel, 
5.S., Central Missouri State llege. 
AMeEs, a Vexik. ee Seeretary, Field Services, School of Education, 
Anverson, Anrra B,_........-__------------Cllerk, Chemistry Library, 1957, 
Atcueson, BeverLy A... ~~~... Typist, Agricultural Economics, 
Arcueson, THoMas E,.._ Asst. Photographer, Photo. and Duplicating Service, 
Arr.esencer, Fuepernick RayMonD..........Laboratory Technician, Infirmary, 
M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. 
BacHEeLLern, CAROL. ..Writer, Education Interpretation Service, 
BacHeLten, Joun Dupte ......Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 
B.S., M.S., Florida State Daivenity. 
Bacay, Datta M2 Secretary, Agricultural Education, 1951, 
Baiwey, Bessie... _ Chief Switchboard Operator, Buildings and Grounds, 
Baitey, SALLY Rosi. —— Clee A, Registrars OF ice, 


B.A., Auburn University. 
Baker, Parricra —.... ___...... Typist, Physiology and Pharmacology, 
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BAtLAno, WutuuaM J... Acting Program Director, Educational Television, 1955, 
Auburm University; M.S., Syracuse University. 


stews MARTHA... CRegistered Nurse, Infirmary, 

Barciay, MARIAN. .Cllerk, Graduate Placement, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Rater he (inves Grab Sa a ewes Clerk, Pharmacy Library, 

On oc fa ee Administrative NCO, Army ROTC, 


Master ergeant, United States Army. 
BawNes, ANNA P._ ___.______.Head Resident of on Hall and 

B.M., Judson. College Chaperone, 1945, 
BARNES, SALLY... Secretary, Secondary Education, 














Barnaow, Writt1aAM Owens. Senior ae, Student Guidance Service, 1948, 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern; M.A., Peabody. 
BARTER, ANNETTE M,C Bot keeper, Food Service, 1951, 
BarTietr, Kay _Tabulating Machine Operator, Business Office, 
BARTON, Frema C,...... Head Resident of Susan Smith Cottage, 
BARTON, JoHN STANLEY.._______..._.. Senior Pilot, Aeronautical Engineering, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Bates, CAnOLYN W.-C pst, English Department, 
Bass, Louise... etter ne nnneennrenenvrrennree. S@eretary, English Department, 
BAUGHAN, Tout SE ——- _Typist, Pre-Engineering, 
Beckwith, WituiAmM H.. ____ Athletic Sports Editor and Director of 
Sports Public Relations, 1951, 
Bers.ey, Ceca Roacw SS tstCSsé(Csé(‘CsSsS rk “AX”, Regist raz’'s Office, 
BENNETT, MAnrHa A.W.  Stenographer, eke, Office, 1941, 
BENson, Locta Anrra.—— Clerk, Veterinary Library, 
Berry, Artuur D.._ Asst. Photographer, Photo. and Duplicating Service, 1957, 
Betz, BARBARA. Clerk, Accounting, Business Office, 
Bicker, Hester... ___Stenographer, Pathology and Parasitology, 1958, 
Bicke., Mancaret____Sr. Tabulating Machine Operator, Business Office, 1945, 
Bicker, O, W.....______ Assistant to Director, Buildings and Grounds, 1940, 
Bmez, Auice B.S retary, School of Chemistry, 


Buiacx, CLame_ _ _ Housing Cashier, Magnolia Dormitories, 
Biake, Bru oe Be. a Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1947, 








B.S., rigs met Univ 
BLANTON, Marcaret R,._ Clerk Stenographer II, Vocational Agriculture, 1929, 


Boney, Louise B.S  CCasshier, Business Office, 1945, 
Bonner, Patricia VY, Typist, Business Office, 
Bowven, Rrra A. SCT pst, Engineering Graphics, 
Bowes, Anraun S._ __......_ Administrative NCO, Army ROTC, 
Master Sergeant, United States ‘Amy, 
BowMan, Josern R.....__ Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Brace, Hersent Cust — ......kngineering Aide, Educational Television, 
Brackin, Patricia L... Seeretary, Auburn Development, 1956, 


Bravcey, Jupy = = SStenographer, Dean of Faculties, 
I TI cent ee ree __...... Stenographer, News Bureau, 
Brirrain, Joyce T. . ....... Seeretary, Dean of Engineering, 1957, 


Bruirrary, R. L._ ee 
B.F.A,, Georgia; M. TR Columbia. ees pono ae, 





Brrrrin, Rurar L.. _Assistant to the Dean of the Graduate School, 1941, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Broruenrs, Patricra — Secretary, Mechanical Engineering, 

SUCRE ASICS (hs 5 ee Assistant Manager, Auburn Union, 

Buses, Gaerne Mi. = _ Typist, Graduate School, 


Bg Se Pe Sectetayy, ‘Educational Administration, 1959, 
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Cann, Leow D.... Floer Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 
Cancrr. “i Roy C, Bursar, Business Office, 
. MS., Aubum University. | 

ee e, MAnIAN SuE. ST ist, Mathematics Department, 

tn andy) Nutaa ate aborts Punnett, 
B.S., Florida. 

Cuesnutr, FRANCES Sar Secretary to Scholarship Committee, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Cray, Blo Mean Grorn _......._ ....._ Secretary, Auburn Athletic Department, 

University. 

Rare Tuomas C.__..- _ Warehouse Manager, Food Service, 1946, 

Cosps, Sue NerHery..... es sSsSCsés<N rr ke “AX”, Regisstrraz’s: Office, 
B.A., Auburn University. 

*Cocunas, Repecca HALL. . ___Stenographer, Psychology, 
(Ke signed Effective March 31, 1960. Vi 

CoLodn, ]. Manrme CS tenographer, Civil Engineering, 

Coiins, Florence _—_ Laboratory Technician, Pathology and Parasitology, 
Keywstered Nurse, St. Margaret's Hospital. 

NR ER a a a Typist “A”, Animal Science, 

Corvin, Evste M,~ — aw _Typist, Botany and Plant Pathology, 

CONNELL, Pirycis B.. Clerk <A" Catalog Department, Library, 1958, 

Connanr, Canor R, Library. Assistant, Sean Department, Library, 


Coon, © CLARENCE E ss _... Manager, Auburn Union, 


, M.A, Birmingham-Southern. a 
Cook, Dati —_ Typist, Chemical Engineering, 
COPELAND, MILDRED B.. Typist “A”, Air Force ROTC, 
Coppepce, HELEN tC SSF CZDiettiition, Alumni Cafeteria, 1952, 


‘S., Oklahoma A, & M, 
Corn, RALEIGH... CCT CLaboratory Mechanician, Physics, 


Cox, Pauna S. Clerk, Catalog Department, Library, 
Creex, GLontA. ............ Registered Nurse, Infirmary, 
Crews, Hesren SSS Secretary, Pathology and Parasitology, 1958, 
Crowe, Many — ____Stenographer, Secondary Education, 


Crutcuer, Mi.orep.— Laboratory Technician, Physiology and Pharmacology, 
CuLtans, Frances P.__ Secretary, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1950, 
Davin, Laura Vaucun SS Seeretary, Department of Architecture, 





Daymwson, Pat___._-__ _._Stenographer, Veterans Affairs, 
Davis, ANNE W. _Stenographer, Business Office, 
Davis, Joy Jacons oo  Stenographer, Registrar's Office, 
Davis, Lurner E, ———.. Srgbondtons Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
Davis, Maccwe Leg Secretary, Naval ROTC, 
OC ee ea ee ae ah Se 


Darien Al Wier oe Secreta: Business Office, 


Dawson, MuLLarp E._ Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 

DeLoney, Susan G._ Assistant Dean of Women, 1955, 
B.S., ‘Auburn University; M. S., Comell. 

Dennis, MARIANNE... Tak Technician “A”, Anatomy and Histology, 1958, 

Devaui, ELNona_. __ Assistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 


B.S., Syracuse; M.S., “Auburn “University. 


Daman TORE AM ce a ery Redo Repairman, Army ROTC, 
5, United States Army. Di ; 

recs, Bansana Braprorp___.___... Senior Clerk, Registrar's Office, 1956, 

Doroucs, J.D. ——————SSSsSPest Control’ Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

Dow1ine, Rose C..00, . T'ypist, Industrial Management, 


° Temporary. 
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Dees, Massy 
Demet Fowzen, Jn. a -~ = Adm, Pio Editor, Hescdinea Publications, 1953, 
®° DUNCAN, Peay “ss ese ye Technician, Library, 1959, 
Duntop, Joun W._..._..__._.. Acting Director, Educational Television, 1955, 
B.A,, Auburn University. F =. 5 
Dunn, Benta__._.__._ Adm. Secretary & Secretary to Board o ees, 
ay Prewideei's Office, 1919, 
Dupree, JAMes Enpwarp..__._.... .. Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
Dupree, JEHNELL FF... Clerk “A”, Engineering Library, 1958, 
DurpveN, VircIntA. SST pst, Engineering Administration, 
Durven, VirncrntA___ Secretary, Student Affairs, 
DurHAM, Wivton T, Stock Room Clerk, Pharmacy, 
EARNEST, SHIRLEY LaveRNE....______._.__ Clerk, Director's Office, Library, 
Even, THomas M,.__.___.. Producer-Director, Educational Television, 1953, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Epwarps, CLERCIE. _.. Assistant Registrar, Registrar's Office, 1938, 
A.B., Huntingdon. 
Exuis, Emmy Rurw._..__ 2 Clerk, Alumnt Office, 


Exuis, MATTIE Nesashiv: Sti Senior Secretary, School of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1935, 


Encie, Berry Rural “A”, Registrar's Office, 
Enocu, Many Bern Secretary, Economics and Business Administration, 
FOE OT I rae ee Secretary, Engineering Extension, 
yy. BN) 6S Se __Secretary, Women's Physical Education, 
Evans, Evita Smira_____.. Secretary, School of Science and Literature, 1943, 
FAULKNER, Lewis W....._..____.. Shon Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 
fA Eh a a mee ya ees 
Fincuer, GLENDA B,........._ Ss Clerk, Catalog Department, Library, 1959, 
Fincuen, Stacey E,  SSFarrm Foreman, Poultry Science, 
B.S... Auburn University. 
Fiswen, CATHERINE C.. Barren! War Eagle Cafeteria, 
FLANAGAN, Geonce Douctas,.._ ESS Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
Pistons, Tice Clinic Clerk, Infirmary, 1944, 
FLYNN, SAH ee = __Engineering Aide, Educational Television, 
Foster, Exaiy Lirsey_________ Seeretary, Auburn Athletic Department, 1948, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Foster, Georce C, _ Assistant to the Dean, School of Sctence and Literature, 
B.S., Auburn University 


Foster, MARY 29 _Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Business Office, 
Fow Ler, FrAnces...._.________._ Senior Secretary, Dean of Faculties, 1959, 
FREEMAN, JaMre Harprn Clerk “A”, Registrar's Office, 
SALIENT AY, SOL One ee _Sentor Clerk, Registrar's Office, 
Garpner, Doris FE. CSec retary, Poultry Science, 
°Gercer, Georce Evcene SSS Acting Circulation Librarian, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Gnuiespre, Lypra__.._ Typist, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
GrLuiLAND, CLARA Dean________ Laboratory Technician, Civil Engineering, 
Goparn, Grorra Totpert_______ Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 
A.B., Howard; M.S., Auburn University. 
GoopMan, Vircrnta. CT y nist, Home Economics, 1957, 
GoTuarp, NAncy, R. N... Evening Supervisor, Infirmary, 1956, 
SH ee Sinanas ss Sea, Women’s Dining Hall, 1957, 
» Ken - 
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Gray, Leon A., Jan. Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 
Gray, Vivian Forp. Auditor, Business Office, 1944, 
Grecory, BENJAMIN Franxiin._____. Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research F. 
Garmin; C. Je i Ries fa capes ete capitis __Producer-Director, Educational Television, 
4 
Groacn, Giynn THOMAS... Draftsman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Gurtrince, Many Heren ____ Clerk “A”, Auditing, Business Office, 1957, 
Ee eR Leif Oe ama lll tear en Se pln Secretary, Army ROTC, 
Harrner, Patsy Lowe_..________.___ Stenographer, Speech Department, 
Haun, Aten W,._............ Research Assistant, Auburn Research Foundation, 
D.V.M., Missouri. 
ae Jouxrrmn Warrtrier__ __Library Assistant, Architecture Library, 
A.B. M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Haney, Partie... Alumni Records Supervisor, Alumni Office, 1934, 


Hannan, Rusy B..... Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Business Office, 1954, 
Hanowick, SAna Hous. Tabulating Machine Operator, Registrar's Office, 
OT OR ey Ut We le Stenographer, Horticulture, 
Hanns, Paut C.. 8 Army ROTC, 


Seryeant, United States Amny. 
*Hanntson, Sumcey A, Andio-Visual Technician, Library, 


Hantiey, Evarme B._ ——_ _._.._ Secretary, Veterans Affairs, 
B.S.., Valdosta State College. _ 














Harvinri, Jon Davis. cone eee Graduate Counselor, Auburn Hall, 
Hatcuerr, Louise R, Switchboard Operator, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hawxins, Cart L, Shep Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hawkins, Manrua SCT pst, Acquisitions Department, Library, 
Hernen, Roy Shop Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 
Hetms, James O., Jn... Farm Superintendent, Agricultural Engineering, 
B. S., Auburn University. 
Henry, Paut W._ _____..___._ Assistant Business Manager, Business Office, 
Hicers, Irs Fy. Typist, Dean of Women’s Office, 
Hint, A. AW Electrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hines, Maxasxa t. Head Resident of Lane Hall, 
HoLimcswonth, Ma ABEL Pp, Head Resident of Broun Hall, 
HOLIDWAS. | Fees eo SS Stenographer, Business Office, 
Hout, Many Epna_____.._______ Stenographer, Engineering Administration, 
Hoop, Ricnarnp L...._ __Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hone, ON SHIK__ _ Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
» Camegie Inst. of Tech. — Auburn Research Foundation, 
et Mise ne Senior Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1922, 
Houcnton, Server [._ __....Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1956, 
Howanp, Betrye...._ ___.... Secretary, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
Hossarp, JEAN M.-C pict, University Bookstore, 
Hupson, Frank L,_.. Supervisor, Auburn Union Custodians, 
Hucnes, ELAIne. _____ Secretary, Education Interpretation Service, 
Hucues, Lucite §,..._..._____ Stenographer to Training Officer, Agriculture, 
Hurvey, Lenrra Jeren_—...__ ___.Typist, Pre-Engineering, 
Jackson, Jenny Evans... Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
Jackson, Leste W. __..... Motor Maintenance Sergeant, Army ROTC, 
Sergeant First Class, United States Army. 
James, Jonn Eu Herdsman, Animal Science, 
B.S., Oklahoma State. 
Jexxans, Eurzanetu FE... Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 
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po) | a Clerk, Alumni Office, 
Jernican, Henrncerra______ Stenographer, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Jounson, EMMetTr F. _Head Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 1958, 
Jounson, KATHLEEN — SS Typist “A”, University Bookstore, 1944, 
Jounson, Patricia ANN JoNES....________Clerk “A”, Registrar’s Office, 
127 ok ____.....Stenographer, Department of Bacteriology, 
Jotiy, H. H. _..__-__-_ Laboratory Mechanician, Aeronautical Engineering, 
Jones, ANN Dove SS FstFSFSSeretary, Nonacademic Personnel, 
Jones, ANN P._ ____.Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1959, 
Jonges, ANNIE Mehxs,. RN SSS a Nurse, Infirmary, 1951, 
s 
Jootns, Ears TRAN: Kecuan 15 5CGretar Office of the Dean, Education, 1958, 
Jones, Jewer —.___......... Secretary, Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 
Jones, Jo ANN J. oe a “A”, President’s Office, 1957, 
Jones, LESLIE Jackson Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
Jones, Sve. S,. CS enor Clerk, Infirmary, 1958, 
Jones, W.. GCG, SSA sistant Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 1936, 
Jones, Wi.u1aM L,..____ Supervisor, Photographic and Duplicating Service, 
NOESG RSS NOE NG a Sales Clerk, University Bookstore, 
KELLEY, MantHa ANN s—sSsSFSFsS‘T pst, Agricultural Engineering, 
Kennepy, Mary Jo __.Dietitian, Plainsman Dining Hall, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Kine, Avice BW . _.._____ Senior Secretary, Buildings and Grounds, 
Kine, Gaye Heard Resident of Clenn Hall, 
Kinc, Lester C..______ Photographer, Photographic and Duplicating Service, 
Kine, Linpa___.. Typist, Engineering Administration, 
Kirkwoop, Auice P....._________.__ Chief Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1951, 
BOTS: SAGER AWW ste oe atencunsener, Engineering Extension, 1959, 
ENOWLES, TN a Te a OT a OEE TN 
B,S., Auburn University. 
LAMBERT, itt ae —— ee Tipit. Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
aE A RY SS a A ..Farm Foreman, Horticulture, 
1 Of RS a CT aE Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 
LANGLEY, Eunice. SS ee ee ee S Secretary, Horticulture, 
Lantz, GLENDA..W Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 
B, S., Northwestern State College, La 
Larp, Esrnen SE Pianist, Women’s Physical Education, 
LARSEN, MARYNELLE H.__ Senior Secretary, Auburn Research Foundation, 1951, 
Lerrarp, Patricia B... Typist “A”, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1958, 
Lester, LoRAYNE. Secretary to Director of Libraries, 
Lewis, Homer N...____Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Lewis, Lavoris L.. Clee k, Catalog Department, Library, 
Locan, Mary. Head Resident of Owen Hall, 
Lowery, DELANE S..- Ty pist, Electrical Engineering, 
Lucas, MARGUERITE.-..__ Typist, Educational Television, 
Lyon, Jenny CSS ecretary, Graduate Placement, 
Maner, Jwanire __...........Secretary, Psychology, 
Mappox, Bosspre Jack —._ Art & Staging Superctior, Educational Television, 
MALoney, ALICE PRATHER. Typist “A”, Architecture Administration, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
MARAMAN, CHARLOTTE.......______________ Secretary, Physics Department, 
°MarsH, Harner ANN ________ Psychometrist, Student Guidance Service, 
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Mans, Joyce... Typist, Anatomy and Histology, 





*Mantixn, Manan Patricia... Stenographer, Secondary Education, 
(Resigned Effective August 31, 1960.) 

Mason, Leta VimcintaA_______ Secretary, Dean of Women's Office, 

Marnison, M. C.-C Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 

McAnrtuour, Cuarctes RR... Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 

McAres, heserong Jo. Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 


McConne.y, Frances. SSL. Technician “A”, Pathology and 
Parasitology, 1958, 
McDona.p, OrnpHa Sue. tee .Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall. 
B.S., Alabama College. 


McGee, SANDRA Stenographer, Office of the Dean, Education, 
i eT i nr Typist, Business Office, 














McKintey, Mary Mititen__.._.__ Head 1 Cashier, Business Office, 1938, 
McMuxan, Lota C.._Clerk “A”, Agricultural Library, 1953, 
Meranows, Laura a ee one Registrar's Office, 1944, 
Meacuer, Frances... ESS Typist, School of Chemistry, 1953, 
Metron, Gare. Secretary, Food Service Department, 
Metzer, Dorotuy GG... Waiter, Education Interpretation Service, 
B.S., Huntingdon; A.M., Ph.B., Chicago. (Resigned Effective August 8, 1960,) 
Mriiurr, A. A. ceiatastakeeisibesineonssinoneanons etRR ARNDT Lee? 3 
A.B., Birmingham-Southem; M. S., Auburn University. 
Mitztexn, Rose Mane. Secretary, Home Economics, 
RL DO Net Rec RR RRR IO RE Stenographer, Student Affairs, 
Minton, Frema. Secretary, Textile Technology, 
Mona, MARGARET... Technician, Bacteriology, 
Auburn University. 
aaaes: FRANCES Lrenom._.Clerk Stenographer II, Vocational Agriculture, 1947, 
Mooney, GLENDA_. CN Writer, News Bureau, 
A.B., Judson College. 
Moore, Arice W.___ SSS Machines Supervisor, Alumni Office, 1951, 
Moons, Everyn.... CHa Resident of Little Hall, 1956, 
Morton, SALLIE. Stenographer, Student Guidance, 
Muir, Emmy Head Resident of Gatchell Hall, 1957, 
Mutuins, Haze. M.S pit “A”, Buildings and Grounds, 
Mvutuims, Manion DeWrrr______ Assistant to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 
B.S,, Auburn University 
NELSON, CARLETON + elartengmeeme Clerk, School of Chemistry, 1958, 
°NEwMAN, BarBanA._.._ SS «dStenographer, Secondary Education, 
(Resigned Effective Angust 27, 1960.) 
Newsome, JOSEPHINE VV... SE Cashier, Women’s Dormitories, 
Nixon, Joan___.___Stenographer, Soemact: ud fag Administration, 1959, 
ia in Fodsncer loo (Resigned saienion seaaey 18, age ‘j sain idan 
Norton, Paut M.__-___ _.Coordinator, Veterans Affairs, 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern; MS., A Auburn University. 
Oaks, Rosy Yatra ree > tad Resident of Gray House, 
Ocie, Canote M.S Secretary, Mathematics Department, 
OvpHamM, Peccy._._._ __————s Senior Clerk, Nonacademic Personnel, 1959, 
B.S., Memphis State University. 
Orr, NANCY. Ne gat ah Te 





Ossporne, GLENDYNE.._- Secretary, Student Guidance Service, 1957, 
Owen, Matrie K.-S Caashiier, Women’s Dormitories, 
Packarp, Jo ANN __.Secretary, History and Government, 1959, 








Pacmer, Brcure JEAN. Tabulating Machine Operator, Registrar's Office, 
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Patterson, RAyMonp A... Shop Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 1946 
1928, 1959 
PEARSON, Burton. Eee cational Agriculture Editor, 1959 

B.S., Auburn University. 

Penxins, Epwanp..__________. Engineering Aide, Educational Television, 1960 
Perkins, Evyetyn Myers. a Typist, Registrar's Office, 1960 
Petry, GLonra____ SSOP sychometrist, Student Guidance Service, 1958 

B.A., Howard. 

Perry, JEAN GreENHILL. ES tssSCSsSCSs«SS erty, Scicntcol of EX, 1955 
runtivs, toy. _Stenographer, News Bureau, 1960 
Prence, Jupce G.. Maintenance-Custodian, Forest Hills Apartments, 1946, 1959 
Pirrs, JaMEs RapNEY.——.._.___ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 

B.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 1959 
Piant, Bernice V._.__._._Clerk “A”, Photo. and Duplicating Service, 1958, 1959 
Potiarp, Winure FE, Senior Clerk, University Bookstore, 1960 
Poore, Witittiam D.W Sd rector, Nonacademic Personnel, 1957 

BS., M.A,, Dlinois. 

Pore, Lurner M.____-_-___ Ess —~—S Stackroom Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1955 
Posey, EvizABeTH WEBSTER... Clerk “A”, Registrar's Office, 1960 
Postma, Jonn Ropert_________.. Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 1960 
POWELL, CinDERELLA M.... Supervisor of Women's Dormitories, 1947 
Powe.t, WILLIAM FRANK. _____..___ Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1950 

B.S., Auburn University. 
or Up ) _ Secretary, Agricultural Economics, 1940, 1945 
Prickett, Suirntey B.S SSSsSSeeretary, Department of Art, 1959 

B.A., Birmingham-Southern, 

Payor, OLLIE Ciype .._ Processing Mechanician, Auburn Research Foundation, 1959 
Pucn, GERALDINE K......_ SS retary, Vocational Rehabilitation, 1958 
Pucn, Witsun HL Property Custodian, Small Animal Surgery & 

Medicine, 1955, 1958 
Purnam, Lita Bette. Laboratory Technician, Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
QuiLuin, JAMes R.WW Manager, Chemistry Supply Room, 1948, 1959 
QuINN, Josxres C,______Artist, Education Interpretation Service, 1951 

B.S., Auburn University. 

RAGAN, Txatt0N Drew_____ Union Program Director, Auburn Union, 1960 
» Auburn University. 

Rarvey, Bunnoucn Lioyp____ SS Chief Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1956 
Rarey, Ruts S. anand nh attest hatte EE, |S ORMRTIEY:, '\ FOIE 
*Rasco, MILpRED i s Resident of Freshman House, 1960 
Raw is, Byron F. CsFSFSCs(‘(tCéE xe CU Secretary, F.F.A., 1959 
Ray, Lutnen G., Jn.._______ Assistant Maintenance-Custodian, Graves 

Centre Apartments, 1960 
Reaves, Jonn Danret_____ Superintendent of Union Activities, Auburn Union, 1960 
Recister, Wirw1AM H.__ Processing Mechanician, Auburn Research Foundation, 1959 
Rermnarp, Herp F.___ Activities Advisor and Foreign Student Advisor, 

B.S., M.S., Florida State University. Student Affairs, 1960 
Rew, CuHan.es F, —_.............. Senior Clerk, Business Office, 1948, 1959 
RicHESON, ASF Se urea ee ee Typist, Mechanical Engineering, 1959 
Rosenson, KATHERINE G,_ __.___...--..-Secretary, Pharmacy, 1960 
Rosests, J. Horr _______Counselor, Vocational Rehabilitation, 1959 

B.S., M.S., Jacksonville State | College. 

Roumrs, Nancy W..Stenographer, Dairy Science, 1960 
“ROBERTSON, Katie Jow _._.__.Clerk, Circulation Department, Library, 1960 

(Resigned Effective September 6, 1960.) 

Rosinson, Manretra F, _Head Resident of Mell Hall, 1946, 1956 





B.A., Carson-Newman; M.A,, Mercer. 
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Roven, Jenemran, Jr... Editor, ALUMNEWS, 1955, 
6.S., Auburn University. 
Ronen, Resecca H.-S enor Secretary, Graduate School, 1956, 
Rocers, MARTHA TunNAGE Ss Clerk “A”, Auburn School of Aviation, 
Rotio, Marcie... Stenographer, Assistant Dean of Engineering, 
Rooxs, Nancy._._.................. Stenographer, Office of the Dean, Education, 
Rossen, RutH . Secretary, Educational Television, 
Rotron, Berry Jean... Stenographer, Secondary Education, 
Roy, K. B. Heed, Agricultural Publications, 1943, 
B.J.,. Missouri. 
Rusu, Bansana J..............__._.______...._ Stenographer, Secondary Education, 
Rusu, Karmryn §,...... Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
RussEL,, Mancaret K....—_ _$________ Secretary, Agricultural Engineering, 
Scarproucn, JoAn C.... Secretary, Field Services, School of Education, 1958, 
Soom, Natt Mans OE Clerk, Registrar's Office, 
Searcy, Mary Ross... Stenographer, Morticulture, 
Sectens, Many F., R.N.WW Ney Infirmary, 1944, 
Senn, MArny Claire. Clerk, Alum Office, 
SENSEMAN, Lor ANN..—.—— Secretary, Elementary Education, 
Sewei., ANNre Mane lead Resident of Teague Hall, 
A.B., Huntingdon; M. Ba - Auburn University. 


SHERLING, Donotny N...Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 
BS., Aubum University. 


SHouts, JEAN. Clerk, Catalog Department, Library, 
et EC | Re a I _..Senior Secretary, President's Office, 1958, 
Smiey, ANN M.S Clerk, Serials Department, Library, 
Sratey, Grucssy THomas es Mechanician, Electrical Engineering, 
Smstey, Kare MAXWELL... Senior Tabulating Machine Operator, 
Registrar's Office, 1950, 
Smo rons, Berry F,. SS Secretary, Architecture and The Arts, 1956, 
Soumons, Evprince C._ _____Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S., M. D., University of Virginia. 
Snomis, Grace F., R.N.— Ne, Infirmary, 1944, 
Smrons, KennerH W,... SS Accountant, Business Office, 
B.A., Millsaps College. 
Sms, Bennerr_ SSS Store Manager, University Bookstore, 











Sms, Vincinia V.. _____ Assistant Cashier, Business Office, 


SKINNER. Howanp Ope.t.Production Manager, Educational Television, 1959, 

Smrru, Cuannes Enwarp Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 

Smitn, Everyn Brow _......Clerk, Catalog Department, Library, 


(Resigned Effective October 31, 1960.) 
Smiru, Ivenson T.—.. Assistant om Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 


SMITH, JEANNE M 6 into ee See : E nt, 





Ssoru, Maare E.. Pe ea. ———an Naval ROTC, 
NMirtst » Visutth See aie, Houng. 
Ssurru, Wirt1aM Roy_....__..._Producer-Director, Educational Television, 
B Na Bowling Green State University; M.S., Syracuse University. 
Smrtu, Henny A... Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 
Smytu, Rurn Jonnson Clerk, Circulation Department, Library, 
Snow, MELvin L., Sn... Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 
SPARROW, Sytv1a S... Senior Clerk, Engineering Administration, 1946, 
B.S., Alabama College. 
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Speaks, ANN Boccs_..______Clerk “A”, School of Science and Literature, 1960 
Spencer, Epwanop R., Jn.. Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 1960 
STANFIELD, James M....__ Cameraman, Photographic and Duplicating Service, 1957 
STANFORD, JUDITH ieee: Secretary, Pathology and Parasitology, 1960 
Starr, Evrzasetu DD, -. _ Clerk, Acquisitions Department, Library, 1956 
STEPHENS, MARJORIE. Secretary to the Dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, 1944, 1955 
STURDIVANT, ANNETTE T,...__-__.___. Secretary, Aeronautical Engineering, 1960 
STevens, Peccy L,..——__ ...... _Stenographer, Electrical Engineering, 1960 
Stover, AnN____.Head Resident of ‘Dowdell Hall and College Chaperone, 1952, 1957 
a ay ee a ee Secretary, Business Office, 1949, 1959 
SuppaTH, Boycr E,._________ Senior Clerk, Office of the Dean, School of 
Education, 1944, 1959 
Succ, Tor Housemother, Magnolia Hall, 1956 
Tatum, Greta___.._... Laboratory Technician, Auburn Research Foundation, 1960 
TARVER, FRANCES,_—.._»__ Clinic Clerk, Infirmary, 1954, 1960 
TayLorn, Epwarp B.._._ _ Assistant Director of Engineering Extension, 1957, 1960 
= Davidson College; B, 5.1. M., North Carolina State; M.S., Columbia. 
TayLorn, WiLka B.S Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1952 
TEACHWORTH, VERNA JACQUELYN... Clerk, Veterinary Medicine Library, 1960 
Tear, Mantua MEeaie._....._ SC Stenographer, Business Office, 1958, 1959 
Tuomas, ANNE. —..__....___ Housemother, Magnolia Hall, 1948, 1953 
THOMMEN, Max W.. —_____....... Supply Sergeant, Army ROTC, 1959 
Staff Senden United States “Army. 
THOMPSON, JOLENE SSS Senior Secretary, President's Office, 1960 
Su Aubum University. 
THORNTON, CLaupE L,._..___ Shop Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 1952 
THurston, Mitton C...__. Supervisor, Supply Room and Laundry, ) 
Athletic Department, 1946, 1950 
TIDMORE, SaRA M,C Clerk “A”, President's Office, 1942, 1959 
B.ofMus., Cox College, 
Trppins, Frances E.._._____ Administrative Assistant, Business Office, 1929, 1959 
**Tucker, Davip A... _... Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 1956 
BA; Hanmer College; M.A., Louisville. 
Tucker, Inez J.. —.__._........... Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1952, 1955 
B.S. Auburn University. 
Tunnen, Mary G.00 Clerk, Circulation Department, Library, 1960 
Turnipseep, LAMAnRGARET.__. _._Head of Women’s Housing, 1947, 1952 
B.A., Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University. 
Tyson, SEABORN B,. Chief Clerk, Army ROTC, 1956 
Sergeant First Class, United States Army. 
Van Givper, SARAH. Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 
VENABLE, JACK _._..._.__.___..__._ Producer-Director, Educational Television, 1960 
Wane, JaMes Datias_._._..__._ Assistant to Dean, School of Engineering, 1941, 1946 
B.S., Auburm University. 
Wacorop, Mane L. Secretary, Buildings and Grounds, 1960 
Wavprop, Rurn e _ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 1937 
Wacken, Manor. Stenographer, English Department, 1960 
WALLER, MARIANNE. Secretary, Industrial Laboratories, 1958 
Watton, Joun H,._..__ = Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947 
Ware, Ropert E,Chief Engineer, Educational Television, 1959 
BS., Aubum University. 
Warren, AILEEN.W Clerk Stenographer I, Vocational Agriculture, 1959 
Walrtes, JEANNETTE Clerk, Catalog Department, Library, 1960 


(Resigned Effective September 30, 1960. € 
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°®Wecener, Epwarp P,SSSd@d rector, Educational Television, 
Wemensacn, W. H..._ Assistant to Dean, School of Agriculture and to 
B.S, Auburn University. Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1925, 
WEILMUENSTER, PAULINE S,_______--__ ~~~ - Secretary, Pre-Engineering, 1956, 
WuHatLey, Mitprep C,......— SSenior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1940, 
WuHeeter, Max. Track Maintenance, Army ROTC, 
Sergeant First Class, United States Army. 
Wurre, ANNIE KATHERINE. SSH oursemother, Auburn Hall, 
Wurre, Joserx |, ee Assistant Supervisor of) Hexasdies Agriculture 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University. ul Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 
Warratan, 1 <a Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1952, 
Wurman, J, M,....--. Plumbing and Heating Foreman, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1940, 
Wurman, Many. ler k-Accounting, Business Office, 
WitiiAMs, CLARENCE THOMAS. Clerk, College Security Office, 
Wits, Jeweit C.. eee. T'ypist, Buildings and Grounds, 
UTIRAXANS Da; Covet te en _Assistant Director of Publicity, News Bureau, 
B.S., Troy State Teachers College; M.S., George Peabody College for Teachers. 
oe SEO Oe Yo, Ses eee ee See _Paychometrist: Student Guidance Service, 
Wison, JAck Onin, Jr... Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
Witson, VerNA M.S Mead Resident of Alumni Hall, 
BP RG ney), Sa ee Secretary, Men’s Physical Education, 
WInc ATE, Hetnay T Assistant to the Dean, School of Veterinary 
, Auburn University. Medicine, 1927, 
Woke SANDRA... Secretary, Magnolia Dormitories, 
Woop, James M., Sr... Laboratory Mechanician, Aeronautical Engineering, 
Woops, Martane, RN. so Nurse, Infirmary, 1953, 


Wricut, Cary Duncan __Property Custodian, Large Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1948, 


Waicnt, Grace M.... Ty pistt “A”, Dairy Science, 1945, 

Wricnr, LuNEAL D.. See ee _Superintendent of Nurses, Infirmary, 1941, 
Reyistered Nurse. 

Younc, Jor Frank _Laboratery Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 

ZARING, MAncarer K.-C Heed Resident of Keller Hall, 


B.S., Northwestern, 
ZrecLen, Eveiyn A, Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1956, 
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1959 


Ricnany Gruman Forsom, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., President, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 


stitute, Troy, New York. March 15, 1960. 


Frank Graves Dickey, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., President, University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington, Kentucky. June 3, 1960, 


iss H. Bucwanan, B.A., Th.M., D.D., Chaplain, Baptist Hospitals, Birmingham, 


abama. August 26, 1960, 


Hanny M. Pumrorrt, A.B., Ph.D., ae Vice President, University of Florida, Gaines- 


ville, Florida, December 15, 1 
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Ratpo Brown Draucuon, LL.D., President 
Ronert ©. ANDERSON, Ph.D., Executive Vice-President 
H. F. Varziery, Ed.D., ‘Assistant to the President 
E. V. Smith, Ph.D., Director 
Coyt Wilson, Ph.D., Associate Director 
C. F. Simmons, Ph.D., Assistant Director 
W. H. Weidenbach, B.S., Assistant to Director 


Agricultural Economics 








Ben T. Lanham, Jr., M.S.._______Head., ey en Economics, 1939, 
J. rH. Blackstone, ne are ——Agricultural Economist, 1939, 
M. J. Danner, M.S,.—_.___. icultural Economist, 1943, 
T. H, Ellis, Ph.D. _Agricult Economist (Coop. USDA), 
Morris White, Ph.D...» Agricultural Economist, 1950, 
J. H. Yeager, ‘Ph.D Agricultural Economist, 1946, 
E, D. Chastain, Jr., “Ph.D... SSS Assoc. Agricultural Economist, 
YE Kea hr, MS ____ Assoc. Agricultural Economist, 
A. C. Hudson, M.S. EES Asst, Agricultural Economist, 
Earl J. Partenheimer, Ph.D. ______ Asst. Agricultural Economist, 
Lowell E. Wilson, Ph.D. SEES Asst. Agricultural Economist, 
*Ruth A. Hammett. hes sy ee ES Agricultural Economics, 
*john M. Huie, B.S. — —— _Asst. in Rural Sociology, 
*James R. Hurst, B.S... ___Asst, in Agricultural Economics, 
*Daniel A. Linton, Jr., BS....._....-Asst. in Agricultural Economics, 
*Benny R. McManus, B.S. Asst. in Agricultural Economics, 
*Boyd. B. Rose, il Asst. in Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering 
F. A, Kummer, M.S... Head, Agricultural Engineering, 1955, 
A. W. Cooper, Ph.D.—_...........Director, National Tillage Machinery 
Laboratory son USDA), a 
T. E. Corley, M.S.- Assoc. Agri Engineer, 1 6, 
Walter Grub; M.S; —_____ ____ Assoc. Agricultural “tte 
E. S. Renoll,. M.S. —_____ ____ Assoc. Agricultural Engineer, 1949, 
C. A. Rollo, M.S,__. Assoc. Agricultural Engineer, 1947, 
C. M. Stokes, M.S._.__ ___.. Assoc. Agricultural Engineer, 1937, 
W. R. Gill, Ph.D... Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 
W. F. McCreery, M.S., “AE. _ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1950, 
C. A. Reaves, M.S.—______ __ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 
I. F. Reed, M.S., A.EW.-... ——Agricu cultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1933, 
G. E. Vanden Berg, PDs mente = Engineer (Coop. USD A), 
A EN OE aise ter ee a _.Asst. in Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Library 
C. H. Cantrell, M.A., A.B.L.S., Ph.D...._______D irecttor of Libraries,” 
Farley Lee, M. A.,, A.B.L.S. SS Agricultural Librarian," 1928, 
Agronomy and Soils 
Howard T, Rogers, Ph.D... Head, Agronomy and Soils, 1942, 
J. T. Cope, Jr., Ph.D. SSS a ed Cy 1950, 
E. D. Donnelly, PhD. ss S#é@SJant' Breeder, 1951, 
eR OT OA OR ae a ae ea oa Chemist, 1944. 
ROS Meccan, Ph: DS ee ee lant Breeder, 1946, 
Earl B. Minton, MS... —————~&Pidlantt Physiologist | os USDA), 1950, 
Rh. Es: Bree, Fo. ea ER ee 1949, 
B seanbrogk PhD = emist, 1953, 
mi renee te oe Dati. 
D. 6. Sturkie: PI tologt (Coop, 0 aus) 
J. I. Wear, PRD si ee, Sol ‘Ciernist, 1939, 


: As of November 1, 1960. 
2 Joint employees with Teaching Division of Auburn University. 
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Fred Adams, PhD. —— __Assoe, Soil. Chemist, 
E. M. Evans, M eS ae Assoc. omist, 1549, 
A. E. Hiltbold, Ph, 0 ees __Assoc. Soi Microbiologist, 
me Ss. Hoveland: Pb.D.._—__————. —+__—_ _ Assoc. Agronomist, 
Wiley C. Johnson, Jr., Ph.D..—__— ___.__ Assoc. Plant Breeder, 
Aubrey C. Mixon, M ea ~ Assoc. Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 
R. M. Patterson, Ph.D.—--__—_.—____—_—_- Assoc, Agronomist, 1949, 
Joe B. Dixon, Ph.D. ————_—____—-.-—— __.Asst. Soil Mineralogist, 
Cc. E. Evans, MS. —_______---—--- _ Asst. Agronomist, 1 
C. C, King, Jz, MS.—_$$_——_- ——_-—_— Asst. Agronomist, 1952, 
V. S. Searcy, M.S. SS = en A omist, 1948, 
G. T. Sharman, Jr., eee ae __ Asst, Agronomist Tharsby), 1 1952, 
F. E. Bertram, Ba pa Field Su orient Prattville), 1935, 
Fred T. Glaze, foie Field Superinten As (Alexandria ¥ 
J, W. Lan feist + es Sento Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 
J. W. Ric B.S. ___ Field Soperolenres (Brewton), 1987, 
0, N. secre apr 0 Se ee AG el SIN, 
Robert A Burdett, qt BS.__._.- >» Asst. in Agronomy, 
Louie J, Ch "Shepherd Sn ee AGS DS eK Onns 
Raymond L, herd, Xt SA ____. Asst. in Agronomy, 
James Rudolf Williams, B.S.——  _——-—— __ Asst, in Agronomy, 
Animal Disease Research 
J. E, Greene, D.V.M., M.S.—._-— Head, Animal Disease Research,* 1937, 
Carl Clark, Ph.D, —_—- ____Assoc, Head. Animal Disease Research, 1953, 
William, 'G. Dacres,. Ph.D.__—_+-—_ ~___.. Bacteriolo mes 
George K. Kiesel, D.V.M.—— — _____ Animal Pathologist, 195 
Charles S. Roberts, D.V.M., M.S... ve _Animal Pathologist," 1947 
Herman D. Alexander, Sa _Asst. ., Soden) Pathologist, 1950, 
Richard M. Thomas, D.V.M., M.S. _Asst, Animal Pathologist, 
Animal Science 
W. M. Warren, Ph.D.————_— atheet, Animal Science, 1955, 
W. B. Anthony, Ph.D.~———___— Animal Nasa es 1958, 
P. M. Newberme, D.V.M., Ph.D..——-_—__-—— Animal P 


SS Animal Wore ier ae to 








W. D. Salmon, D.Sc. 
Troy B. Patterson, Ph.D.——___-_---___—___— __Assoc, Animal Breeder, 
C. D. Squiers, Ph.D. —_—___—___—- ______ Assoc. Animal Breeder, 
H. F. Tucker. Ph.D._...______»___-—_ Assoc. Animal Husbandman, 1949, 
E. L. Wiggins, Ph.D ————_——_____—_—_—-—_ ____ Assoc. Anim r, 
P. T. Faris dD. Asst. Animal Nutritionist, 1953, 
Ralph R. Harris, Ph.D. ———-—-.---_——_ _ Asst. Animal Hu an, 
CR Meadows, MS. ee i us an, 
= F. Price, 2 ae ___Asst. Animal Husbandman, 
W. B. Webster, B.S...._—_________——__Asst. in Animal Science, 1958, 
Botany and Plant Pathology 

_ A. Lyle, Ph.DW..._______ Head, Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 

. J. Cairns, Ph.D, ———._—_$____—-——— mae... 4 Nematologist, 
DE Deve. PDs _. Botanist, 1947, 
N. A. Minton, Ph.D... _——_Nematologist (Coop. USDA), 1951, 
EM Ok hp. Assoc, Botanist, 1956, 
EA Cn ah Assoc. Plant Pathologist, 1954. 
U. L. Diener, Ph. Ph ee, Ri BR Agr 1952, 
Norman D. Davis, Ph.D.————-————_____—--——.--_—-Asst. 1958, 
Robert T. Gudauskas, Ph.D..—.....______---__—_-Ast. Plant "Pathologist, 
Kenneth E. Landers, Bs SE a ________ Asst. in Botany, 
Donald R, Roberts, M.S...» ee — Asst. in Botany, 

Dairy Science 

XK). M. Anteéy, Ph.D _._.. Head, Dairy Science, 
RY) Camnén, PhD. Dairy Technologist, 1948, 


on employees with School of Veterinary Med 
oint employee with State Department ‘Aanionltore and Industries. 
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G. E. Hawkins, Jr,, Ph.D. Czar Husbandman, 1952, 
G. H. Ratt Gas Se __Assoc. ee) Day Husbandman, 1948. 
inary ch Pees, 0S ee Ae Dairy Science, 
Forestry 
Wilbur B. DeVall, M.S... Crane Forestry, 1946, 
Sore, a rst 4 Pah Pec rr _.__- Forester, 1948, 
S Jo Hodethas Pst eee Oe ieeestae’ Ineo 
BIR SR RR ee ae Ne Forester, 
mt F. Goggans, M.F.. CC Assoe. Forester, 1947, 
a Wako? Fearne! PRED es _ Assoc. Forester. 1950, 
H. G. whirr Se = SSS eet i Forester, 1950, 
S. Th MF UC seo Forester sr 2, Fayette), 
Harold O. MO ek Re ee : t. Forester, 
Mason C., Carter, DF. ASH, Forester, 
K. hig Livingston, eh pe GE. OTR STEN, 1948. 
RD NG CRS oh ea a a Sein ae Forester, 
D. H. | Steenson, 2 72 i oa mee _Asst. Forester, 
*Reid L. Folsom, B.S... — _Asst. in Forestry, 
Forrest E. Goodrick, B.S.F. Sa OF Forestry, 
Home Economics 
Marion W. Spidle, M.A,_ Head, 1 Bene Economics, Research," 1938, 
Kathryn Philson, Ph.D. = = eeses—S as Home Economist, 1953, 
Nell S. Glasscock, Ph.D.. Assoc, Home Economist.® 
Mildred S. Van de art Mu A _....Assoe, Home Economist,’ 1938, 
Mary E. " Srathon M.S... ean _Asst. Home Economist,” 1952. 
Horticulture 
L. M. Ware, M.S. +... Head, Horticulture, 1928, 
W. H, Greenleaf, Ph.D, - Sk Sa ee tg ORC Breeder, 
Harry J. Amling, Ph.D. _Assoc. Horticulturist. 
Tokuji Furuta, Ph.D.. _____._____ Assoc. Ornamental Horticulturist. 
Hubert Harris, M.S._ SE RS YO: Horticulturist, 1936, 
Sam T. Jones, Ph.D. o> __.Assoc. Horticulturist. 1950, 
sd P, Orr, MS... Assoc. Omamental Horticulturist, 1947, 
A. Johnson, M.S._ a Asst. Horticulturist. 1937, 
joseph D. Norton, M.S,_ Se _ Asst. Horticulturist, 
Juck L. Turner, M.S. re, ere ARE Horticulturist, 1955. 
James McCoy Barber, B.S. SS ee Asst, in Horticulture. 
W. C. Martin, Jr., B.S. oo Greenhouse Manager, 1951, 
Frederick B. Perry, Ir., aS _Asst. in Horticulture 
Poultry Science 
eons Pi POORER Head, Poultry Science, 1956, 
G. J. Cottier, M.A. D.V.M..___ = _ Poultry Husbandman, 1930, 
57 A. Edgar, Pike =e ee Poultry Pathologist, 1947. 
Dale F. King, M.S. ne. a Poultry Husbandman, 1930, 
J. G. Goodman, M.S... A000. Poultry Husbandman, 1939, 
L. W. Johnson, Ph.D. ne .._Assoe. Poultry Husbandman, 1948, 
James R. Howes, M.S.C... _.__ Asst. Poul Husbandman, 
E. s Mora, eee ee ee ._Asst. Poultry Pathologist. 
D. S. Bond, M.S... = ES Tae Poultry Science, 
°Robert N. Brewer, M.S... —_ —........_....-Asst. in Poultry Science, 
Publications 
K. t Roy, B.].. Series Head, Publications, 1943, 
L. O. Brackeen, B.S.- ee Director of Publicity," 1934. 
E. . McGraw, M.S... Assoc. Agricultural Editor, 1941 
R. E. Stevenson, BS. Assoc, Agricultural Editor, 1955, 


t ay eres appointment. 


ot eae employee with School of Home Economics 
aint employee with Extension Service and Teaching Division, Auburn University. 
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Research Data Analysis 





he DI yA ee res Statistician, 1929, 1957 

A. E. Drake, Ph.D..........._-___-__-__— Assoc, Biometrician, 1959 
Zoology-Entomology 
FP. 3 Arsat, Pb. Di _Head, Zoology-Entomology, - TA 1949 
M. F. Baker, Ph.D. Leader, ‘Wildlife Research Unit (Coop. U SDI). 1958 
J. S ‘Dendy, Oi ee ee ae ee eons IRAas Lend 
ne es 2) Ty Pe —— ~~ Entomologist, 1948, 1953 
H. S. Swingle, Sc.D.. - eee _Fish Culturist, 1929, 1989 
B. Wayne Arthur, Ph.D... Taare Entomologist, 1951, 1959 
G. H, Blake, dy 8) ___ Assoc. Entomologist, 1947, 1956 
Kirby Lee Hays, Ph.D.............______._.______Assoce. Entomologist, 1957, 1960 
Lacy L. Hyche, M$. __.........-.Assoe. Entomologist, 1952, 1960 
J. M. Lawrence, Ph.D... Assoc. Fish Culturist, 1941, 1956 
E, E. Prather, MS.. Assoc, Fish Culturist, 1941, 1950 
James W. Rawson, Rei ee ___Assoc. Entomologist, 1957, 1960 
Biron A ltaost, < aS Se ees _Asst. Zoologist, 1950, 1958 
E. Wayne Shell, Pek .S Asst. Fish Culturist, 1952, 1959 
Dan W. Speake, M.S. “Asst. Leader, “Wildlife Research Unit (Coop. USDD, 1955 
Max H. Bass, EGS en — Asst. in Entomology, 1957, 1960 
SUBSTATIONS 

Black Belt—Marion Junction, fig County 

L. A. Smith, B.S.. ee eee SUperintendent, 1951, 1957 

Harold W. Grimes, Jr. ‘B.S... Asst. Superintendent, 1955, 1957 
Chilton Area reget nahi eat Chilton County 

C. C. Carlton, B.S... EE Serta re i me 

Kameth C. Shot BS ee, __Asst. Superintendent, 1960 
Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 

Harold F. Yates, B.S... Ee 1931, 1959 

RS AD aan oe ae ___ Asst. Superintendent, 1948 
Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 

V. L. Brown, B.S. SS perrintondent, 1949 

H. D. Long, B.S... EEF Asst. Superintendent, 1960 

4 AP Rabe nt Oe: pe oe _ Asst. Supadiitendant. 1958 
North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman er 

SR eG «a a - Superintendent, 1945 

M. H. Hollingsworth, BS. Asst. Superintendent, 1958 
Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapooss County 

E. L, Mayton, M:S.——__.__ _.......... Superintendent, 1929, 1945 
Sand SUandshh—Cyceaville: DeKalb Euinaty 

S. E. Gissendanner, B.S,.__._.-__— ___ Superintendent, 1941, 1946 

Howisd C. Later, 5S TS _Asst, Superintendent, 1958 
Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, nimi County 

1 3 Boséoks Fe ee eee ___ Superintendent, 1937, 1954 
oor, W. yen Ye Bie ee en Superintendent, 1960 
Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette County 

W, W. Cotney, BS. .__..______Superintendent, 1944 

Robert A. Moore, Jr., B.S..-._.-._..._..__.__Asst. Superintendent, 1959 
Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 

C. A. Brogden, B.S... SSS Superintendent, 1937, 1950 

Mas it: ‘Saorimerd. Sie enee eee Superintendent, 1950 

J. G. Starling, B.S. —.__._._.__._-_..____._...__Asst. Superintendent, 1948 
Ornamental ares Field mags ie cee Hill, Mobile County 

A he Oh aa, ee Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 





**° On leave. 
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Ullman E. Brady, Jr. B.S. ___....... Zoology-Entomology, 1959 
James R. Buttram, MS. SCS _Zoology-Entomology, 1959 
Oyette L. Chambliss, a Se a — __.._..... Horticulture, 1960 
Lillian Foscue, eA. |.) Agricultural Economics, 1960 
Wilhelmus J. G Gardenier, a. melody reese Engineering, 1959 
James Allen Gibbs, M.S. pa ee meg ey aimed? and Soils, 1960 
Albert S. Johnson, TH, 9S Lcoloay: -Entomology, 1959 
TERS hh Slt Ee | Sha Engineering, 1960 
James D. Lan 1 SS SSS Zoology-Entomology, 1959 
Joseph V. Maddox, B.S; = — _Zoology-Entomology, 1959 
Talmadge R. Meadows, B.S... Dairy Science, 1960 
William Wadd Miller, ITI, M.S. ____ Animal Science, 1958 
Pater Fy, (ise PES et ___......Zoology-Entomology, 1960 
Loyd T. sets BS... TS = Poultry Science, 1959 
Hans ipa  aeplltientipeescctapeareeKoooe _______" Forestry, 1959 
James H “Tavlon BS.. ee ___ Agricultural Engineering, 1959 
ie es A. pia eae Jr, a —___.._Zoology-Entomology, 1959 
hilip M. Wilkinson, B.S. — meant ye Entomology, 1960 
Gene D, Wills, B.S... _ Botany and t Pathology, 1959 
OTHER STAFF 
LCA as 7 ae an) Aicioaleigal Engineering, 1947 
Barbara B. Agee angi Oe Administration, 1958 
Mary Frances Amster. —oor Forestry, 1960 
Jeanne Thomas Anderson “Statistical rated Research Data Analysis, 1960 
Beverly Ann Atcheson__ ~ Typist, peed batty Economics, 1959 
Barbara Annette Baggett ee ___ Laboratory Technician, Animal Science, 1960 
Kay R. Beaty. Lab. Technician “A”, Botany and Plant Pathology, 1958, 1959 
en) Tae, Bilaetes = Pras Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 1948, 1955 
Carolyn Jane Bolling .__.__ Typist “A” , Botany and Plant Pathology’ 1960 
Carolyn Nichols Brncka= Laboratory T echnician, Zoology-Entomology, 1960 
Betty Jo Brown __ _____ Laboratory Technician, Animal Disease Research. 1960 
Sue Ann EE rn = ae Typist “A”. Administration, 1960 
Donna Bryant__... SSS ist, Kaci and Soils, 1959 
Lahoma Woods Burdette... le Research Data Analysis, 1960 
Pauline Chapman, B.S.__ Laboratory Technician, Zoology-Entomology, 1959 
Patricia Moss Childree. = __—__Stenographer, Animal Science, 1960 
Carole Luise Clements _........_Laboratory Technician, Dairy Science, 1960 
Dovard R, Collum. -Technician, Agronomy and Soils, 1957 
ye 05. “CM __Laboratory seam gH Horticulture, a 1957 
Karen S. Conlon... ___Typist . Animal Science. 1960 
Elizabeth L. ae B.S. Lab. “Technician, ome Disease Saseurelr 1960 
pais G. Crens B.S._________ Statistical Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1960 
John P ‘i Coningetghean’ |S See Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1958, 1959 
Irma P. Davison. ____Stenographer, Zoology-Entomology, 1959 
Mary Ruth Doler, B.S.. _ Laboratory Technician “A", Home Economics, 1959 
Janice J. Ellis Laboratory Technician “A”, Agronomy and Soils. 1957, 1959 
meee Norman Ellis _...... Senior Secretary, Administration. 1935, 1959 
Yh a SS Laboratory Technician “A”, Animal Science, 1960 
E. Fincher, B.S. ee Foreman, Poultry Science, 1959 
Dont E. Gardner. = Ss BS oma oe Science, 1949 
Alice Jana Go Laboratory Tedmieace Science, 1960 
Katie Elizabeth ¢ oui, B B.S. Laboratory Technician qe? Animal Science, 1960 
oan Cole Harrill, Laboratory Technician ol Ye Animal Science, 1960 
Villiam H. Hearn, BS. __ Statistical Asst., Research Data Analysis, 1950, 1959 
Claude W. Holbrook_._ Production Manager, (Foundation Seed 
_ Stocks Farm = Bbootencs Agronomy and Soils, 1960 
Seer! ef re, onomy and Soils, 1922. 1959 
Billie S, Hudmon scene Statistical lerk, Horticul rticulture, 1957, 1959 
Robert C. Hunter, B.S. ~-Laboratory Technician “A”, Zoology-Entomology, 1960 
Sara H. Je akins a ing Fen Clerk, te cultural Economics, 1960 
Leslie J. Jones... Farm Finamare vA preauney and Soils, 1959 
Martha Ann Kelly SCS Typist, Agricultural Engineering, 1960 
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Carroll Lee Klepac _—.. Laboratory Technician, Dairy Science, 
Mayo Lancaster... Asst. Foreman, Dairy Science, 1956, 
Navey’ Harintt Dat SS ee Typist, Home Economics, 
H. M. Lane... SS Farm Foreman, Horticulture, 1921, 
[ye EO a a Secretary Horticulture, 1934, 
Mary Jane Lester. Siapeeaes aie agit? Agricultural Publications, 1957, 
Joe re x Little, B.S... = = SSC Senior Technician, Dairy Science, 


E. Mansfield___———-—sChief Clerk, Agricultural Economics, 1939, 
M. C. "Mathison: wen tes. Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 
Delores B. Merrill —-_ Stenographer, Zoology-Entomology, 








UG ee eee Laboratory Technician, TT 
Lola : McMillan... == Clerk “A”, Agricultural Library, 1 
PO ae ee an en a Py me: Typist, Agronomy and Soil’ 
Martha W. Nunnery ___._..._ Typist, Forestry, 
Carol J. Parker, B.S... Laboratory Technician “A”, Animal Science, 
Carolyn A. Parsons, B.A... Lab. Technician “A”, PEA Science, 1958, 
Louise Pricé__._____________.____ Secretary, Agricultural Economics, 1940, 
Billy Rose Suis R.N,...___Lab. Technician “A”, Animal Science, 1956, 
Regina A, oades_____ Laboratory Technician “Ar Dairy Science 
Nancy heey Rice, B.A.__Lab, Technician “A”, Botany & Plant Pathalaer® 
Helen Judith Richardson ——_— __.....Stenographer, Forestry, 
Janet T. Riemer, B.S.. _______Laboratory 1 Technician, Dairy Science, 1958, 
Nancy White Roberts_..._.____________Stenographer, Dairy Science, 


Margaret K, Russell Secretary, Agricultural Engineering, 
Harry L. Sangigian— SSO Technician, Poultry Science, 1959, 





Mary Ross Se ___.__....Stenographer, H Horticulture, 
Clara T. Seibold, B.S._.__Senior Lab. Technician, Poultry Science, 1957, 
Vets, TS, Sella 5 i exe _...Secretary, Agricultural Economics, 


Christeen M, Shivers___ Laboratory Technician, Animal Disease Research, 
Peggy McNeill Smith ..____ Laboratory Sars ‘A”, Animal Science, 


Sara Jane Smith ..._»_-EEESss—COesFSF Typist “A”, Home ‘Economics, 1957, 
Melba ie aaa Clerk, Agricultural Economics, 
Helen Thomason ._.__. Statistical Clerk, Agricultural Economics, 
Sandra L. Tucker... Laboratory Technician “A”, Animal Science, 
Linda Hargrove Voigt....____ Stenographer, Zoology-Entomology, 
Brenda Ward Walker_...____-_Stenographer, Zoology-Entomol 

James C. ae NES Atten nt. A omy and Soi s. 
Margaret M. Waller.» — Typist “A”, Poultry oe 1958, 


Leonard L. Walston. _.._Laboratory Technician “A”, Oram 

Horticulture Field Statice: 3 Mobile, 1956, 
Lee Welch Ward. __.________Typis Apioul tural Economics, 
Bertha Wood... >t FSS nore . Agronomy and Soils, 
Grace Mullins Wright aaa ‘Typist man Dairy Science, 1945, 
ive Hit Veto ae Le Poultry Science, 1958, 
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RALPH Brown Dnavanon, B.S., M.S., LL.D. 
President 


E. T. York, Jr., B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell, Director, 1959 
Fred R. Robertson, Jr., B.S., M.S., Tennessee; DPA, Harvard, Assoc, Dir. 1959, 1960 
H, E. Williams, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, Head, Management Service, 1945, 1960 
Mrs. Mary E. Coleman, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia, 

State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 1958 
L. O. Brackeen, B.S,, Auburn University, Director of Public Information 


SUPERVISORS 


W. H. Taylor, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell — District Agent, 1946, 1958 
R. M. Reaves, B.S., Auburn University. = «dDistrrict Agent, 1927, 1951 
H. M. Warren, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell. District Agent, 1945. 1958 
T. W. Lumpkin, B.S., Aubum University. = sSdDistrrict Agent, 1934, 1941 
Mary Hulsey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia... 

Dist. Home Dem. Agent, 1941, 1958 
Eunice Ivey, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Alabama. —s—Ss—S 

Dist. Home Dem. Agent, 1949, 1957 
Mrs. Patty Parkman, B.S., Alabama College = 

Dist. Home Dem, Agent, 1947, 1952 
Lucile Mallette, B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Minnesota... 

Dist. Home Dem. Agent, 1936, 1941 


SPECIALISTS 


O, N. Andrews, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Extension Agronomist, 1942, 1955 
R. G, Arnold, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. —_....... Specialist in 
Community Development, 1914, 1957 
John Bagby, B.S., VPI______ Specialist in Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 1949 
. J. Brown, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Specialist in Poultry 
Marketing, 1948, 1960 
Ann Barr, B.S., Alabama College. sSGirls 4-H Club Leader, 1945, 1950 
Lyle Brown, B.S., Auburn University.___ Specialist in Visual Aids, 1930, 1949 
Elizabeth Bryan, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Tennessee 
Extension Economist, Home Management, 1939, 1957 
A. KR. Cavender, B.S., M.S., Tennessee. Specialist in Meat Marketing, 1958, 1960 
Walter K. Cheney, B.A.A., Auburn University _.... Artist, 1958 
R. R, Chesnutt, B.S., Auburn University. Agricultural Editor, 1941, 1948 
K. J. Copeland, B.S., Auburn University... = News Editor, 1957, 1960 
W. T. Cox, B.S., Auburn University Specialist in Farm Buildings, 1950, 1951 
S. L. Davis, B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Comell ___. Specialist in 
Poultry, 1942, 1960 
5. R. Doughty, B.S., Iowa State College Specialist in 
Farm & Home Development, 1923, 1960 
Isabelle Downey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia_—_ Specialist 
in Food Preservation, 1944, 1958 
Lawrence Ennis, B.S.. Auburm University Spec. in Soil Engineering, 1945, 1949 
R. C. Farquhar, B.S,, M.S., Auburn Shoes vor tnt a eee in Beef 
attle and Sheep Mktg., 1949, 1959 
J. T. Gaillard, B.S., Auburn University. Spec. in Farm Mechanization, 1944, 1949 
M, R. Glasscock, B.S., Auburn University _ Area Agent in Rural 
Development, 1941, 1960 
W. H. Grimes, B.S., M.S., Auburn University_________ Survey Entomologist, 1957 
Thomas B. Hagler, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Maryland... Chairman, Plant Science Division, 1960 
Foy Helms, B.S., Auburn University Agricultural Economist, 1943, 1949 
J. R. Hubbard, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell___. Specialist in 
Poultry, 1939, 1960 


— 


J. E. Jernigan, B.S., Auburn University. Specialist in Cotton, 1944, 1955 
A, B. Jetton, BS. Alabama. ee Nee Editor, 1956, 1960 
A. W. Jones, B.S., Auburn University__.______ Specialist in Marketing, 1934, 1947 
R. R. Jones, B.S., Auburn University; M.S.. Michigan State. 


Specialist in Extension Training and Development, 1936, 1957 
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R, S, Jones, B.S., Auburn University————____ Dairyman, 1941, 1959 
Troy Keeble, B.S., Auburn University Spec, in Ornamental Horticulture, 1958 
E. IF. Konnamer, B.S., M.S., Auburn University____ Spec. in Wildlife, 1940, 1960 
Worth Lanier, B.S., Mississippi State Univ.; DVM, Auburn University_ 

Extension Veterinarian, 1960 
J. L. Lawson, B,S., Auburn University. Spec. in Rural Development, 1924, 1959 
H. E. Logue, B.S., "M.S., Auburn University... State 4-H Club Leader, 1942, 1948 


J. C. Lowery, B. S., Auburn ae Be ___Extension Agronomist, 1923, 1934 
C. L. Maddox, B.S., M.S., Auburn University __ Specialist in 
Farm Management, Os 1954, 1960 
Elta Majors, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Tennessee. ecialist 
in Child Care and —wee y Life, 1934, 1940 
I. R. Martin, B.S., M.S., LSU. ___.___-_Extension Forester, 1941, 1948 
M. M. Moorer, B.S., Auburn University ______ Specialist in Seed Marketing, 1957 


J. Glenn Morrill, B:S., Belgas Young University; M.S., Utah State 
University; Ed.D., Corne ape in Extension Training & Development, 1960 

Dorothy Overbey, B. S., Tennessee _...._.____. Specialist in Consumer 
Education, 1945, 1949 
J. R. Parrish, B.S., M.S., Auburn University —____ Extension Dairyman, 1938, 1948 

Alice Peavy, B.S., "Alabama; M. A., Columbia Extension Economist, 
Home Furnishing, 1941, 1947 
G. B. Phillips, B.S., Auburn University. = in Animal Industry, 1927, 1547 

Fariss Prickett, B. S., Auburn University. — _Spec. in Foods and 
Nutrition, 1955, 1958 

Jeanne Priester, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Auburn Univ,__ Specialist 
in Clothing and Handicraft, 1958, 1960 

W. A. Ruffin, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State College_. 

Entomologist, 1924, 1936 

R. O, Russell, B.S., M.S,., Auburn University .— Specialist in Livestock 
Marketing, 1959 
i H. Sellers, B.S.. Auburn Univ. Spec. in Beef Cattle Production, 1939, 1960 
V. R, Sharman, B.S., M.S., Auburn Univ... Radio and TV Editor, 1958, 1960 

Melvin W. Smith, B.S., M.S., pate Univ.; Ph.D. Ohio State Univ... 
Spec. in Fruits and Vegetable Marketing, 1960 

Walter F. Sowell, B.S., M.S., Auburn Univ.; Ph.D. Purdue Specialist 
in Soils ee act 1960 














Stewart, B.S., Nebraska. Specialist in hee Aids, 1939, 1949 

oeKathloon Thompson, B.S,, Alabama Specialist in Clothing and 
Handicraft, 1944, 1952 

W. R. Williams, B.S., Auburn University... Analyst, Unit Test 
Demonstration, 1946, 1959 

OTHER STAFF 

Mrs. Rosslyn Anderson ee Clerk, 1960 
Sled {Bint bor "Chet yweia cs a secesccscenssecscsoraseniecanshein esi Editorial Asst., 1960 
Mrs. Mignon Burgess... = EE ecretary, 1943, 1950 
Mrs. Mary Jo Davidson ESSE eek “A”, 1943, 1959 
DIESE, Dpeegine VC Se I A oso astseneasaspanmen anced olierereagillii aired Stenographer, 1960 
eres. Aun ede ees --Stenographer, 1960 
OS ye ee Ne ae A re Ne Re Secretary, 1945 
Mrs, Sandra Gandler_—— ~~ _»____ a ee a _Stenographer, 1960 
Mrs. Charlotte Garrison >_>» EEE Stenographer, 1959 
Mrs. Mildred a OO SS _Stenographer, 1959 
Mrs. Myrtle G __ Recorder of Reports, 1929, 1947 
Mrs, Elizabeth Hill, B.A., , Auburn U: University. Clerk “A”, 1959, 1960 
Mrs, Lucile Hughes.____ aad SS. 2 a rate f Stenographer, 1960) 
DRS ENON) ATION Se eee Secretary, 1960 
Dordle 'Bastém == ere SAY, 1065. 2088 
“re CC Ce a IRS RIT ER Stenographer, 1959 
Mrs, Jeannette Jernigan. Secretary, 1957, 1960 
Dalene Jeter Administrative Secretary, 1928, 1947 
Rennie B, Jeter... === Business Assistant, 1934, 1947 


Mrs, Sarah | ec na eee 
** On leave. 


Typist, 1957, 1959 





56 Auburn University 
Mrs. Marion Lamar... =>» Stenographer, 1950, 1959 
Mrs. Maxine Ledbetter... == Stenographer, 1950, 1960 
Miss, Ways Oy 7 it Si ricci ae ooe AIUE , TAS 
Rosemary Long.—— —_-$_._»_»_»»_=> EE Stenographer, 1960 
Mrs. Betty Jane McPeak Wn. ist, 1960 


Myrtle jane Miler. = — 





_—_.Stenographer, 1959 





Mrs. Anne Patterson, B.S,, U. of Georgia... Editorial Assistant, 1959 


Mrs. Jacquline Pennell... 
Mrs, Wat? Wo Pee SS. 


=. Audio Visual Tech., 1960 
Stenographer, 1958, 1960 











Mrs. Gay. Phillips, B.S., University of Georgia... = === sr yppist, 1960 
Judy it oe ae ae ee Stenographer, 1959 
Mis Nigue. oO ER a se a t., 1959 


Mrs. Etta W. Ray ; 
Mrs. Evelyn S. Robinson... 


on ---.Mimeo. Operator, 1955, 1959 
___Stenographer, 1956, 1959 




















Nora Rothrock, A.B., Loulie Compton Seminary... ss Secretary, 1923 
Mrs. Mary Ann Schatz fa en ee =  Stenperenher. 1950 
Mrs. Joyce Schwarz——_____-____._, ._-__ Stenographer, 1959 
Mrs. Doris Slaughter...» ==> EC llerk “A”, 1958, 1959 
Mrs. Robbie F. Smith, B.S., Auburn University... Photo, Technician, 1960 
Mrs. Jane L. Talley. A a Re aR Clerk, 1960 
Mrs. Ruthie Jean Taylor... == _.______._____Stenographer, 1959 
DONS, FOCUS TT CON ad soe se —_—_—____________Stenographer, 1960 
Mrs. Jo Anne Timmerman. Typist “A”, 1960 
pe Ye RR Ona lll SI OSE ARPS AD Stenographer, 1960 
Mrs, Elizabeth Wanninger_—_._»_»__»__Stenographer, 1957, 1959 
Mrs. Mary Williams, B.A., Lenoir Rhyne College... ditorial Asst., 1960 


COUNTY WORKERS 


(List for each county as follows: County address, county agent, assistant county 


agent; home demonstration 9 ee assistant home demonstration agent, first eppbie: 
ment, present appointment. 


indicated.) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centreville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


*° On leave, 


ll degrees are from Auburn University unless otherwise 


R. H. eye B.S., 1944, 1953; J. R. Danion, B.S., M:S., 
University of Georgia, 1960. 

Margaret Campbell, B.S., Alabama College, M.S., Tennessee, 1950, 
1956; Mary Anne Bailey, B.S., Alabama, 1958. 


F, C, Turner, B.S., 1938, 1944; W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1934, 1936; 
J. T. Bouler, B.S., 1956; J. A. Marable, B.S., M.S., 1955. 

Mrs. Mary C. Silvey, B.S,, 1955, 1957; Mrs, Eugenia Weekley, 
B.S., 1937, 1958; Mrs. Marvell Gwaltney, B.S., Alabama, 1959. 


J. W. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1953; J, L. Parker, B.S., 1960; °°]. A. 
Hayles, B.S., M.S., 1953. 
Mrs, Frances Watson, A.B., Huntingdon, 1934, 1937; Mary Ellen 
Crews, B.S., 1958, 1959. 


J. C. Odom, B,S., 1935, 1946; T. W. Camp, B.S., 1951, 1952. 
Kirtis Martin, B.S., 1933, 1937. 


D. S. Loyd, B.S., 1942, 1954; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954; L. C. Mc- 
Call, B,S., 1955, 

Mildred Gilbert, B.S., 1944, 1949; Mary L. Walker, B.S., Peabody, 
1954, 1957; Fairee Sandlin, B.S., University of Alabama, 1959. 


W. E. Stone, B.S., 1947, 1955; Dean W. Parris, B.S., 1959. 
Carolyn Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1947. 


W. Myles Mayberry, B.S., M.S., 1948, 1960; F, H. Morgan, B.S., 
1946; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954; J. P. Moore, B.S., 1953, 1957. 
Laurene Howell, B.S., Alabama, 1949, 1959; Willene Johnston, 
B.S., Alabama College, 1960, 


A, S. Mathews, B.S., 1941, 1942; T. L. Bass, B.S., 1946; Goode 
Nelson, A.B., Alabama, 1945, 1948; L. G. Pair, B.S., 1948, 1957. 
Mrs. Yancey Walters, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Amelia 
Frost, B.S,, 1958; Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., 1945, 1959. 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 


ton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 
CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE, 


Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 


Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 


Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Collman 


DALE 
Ozark 


_ 


** On leave, 
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FE. L. Stewart, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1946; R. C. Horn, B.S,, 1944; 
C. F. Bentley, B.S., 1 
Exa Till, B.S., 1946, 1948; Jean P. West, B.S., Alabama, 1955. 


J. J. Young, B.S., 1933, 1944; °°R. J. Ballew, B.S., 1954; F. M. 
Patterson, B.S., ‘954, 1960: T. GC. Owen, BS.. 1945, 1956. 

Marshall, BS., 1941, 1948; Mrs. Virginia Garmon, B.S.. 
Alabama College, 1945, 1958. 


J. D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1960; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953; W, R. 
baie B.S., 1959. 

Mrs, Johnie Lane, A.B., Judson, 1952, 1954; Faye Davis, B.S., 
Jacksonville, 1959, 


pia Sexton, B.S., 1937, 1947; R. B. Deavours, B.S., 1946, 
Mrs. Grace Prince, B.S., 1951, 1956; Johnie Beauchamp, B,S., 
Alabama College, 1960. 


O. C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1933; Howard Blair, B.S., 1942, 1945. 
Lucile Burson, B.S., M. S.. 1936. 


W. H. Cowan, B.S., 1936, 1941; W. E. Wilson 1954. 
Dora Smith, B.S., Alabama College, 1052. 1953: Bite Williams, 


B.A., Mississippi, 1958. 


T. A. Ventress, B.S., 1937, 1948; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941. 
Annie Rae Milner, B.S., Alabama College, 1941, 1942: Gloria 
Edgeworth, Alabama College, B.S., 1960. 


R. Speed, int 1948, 1945: M. B. Tidwell, B.S., 1957; T. C. 
eee B.S., ,l 
Mrs. Sarah acted BS., Howard College, 1956; Mrs. Tommie 
3 Se B.S., 1958, 


G. Somerville, B.S., “te etal B. T. Richardson, B.S., 1945; 
F. c Robinson, B.S., 1949, 
Mrs. Christa Hall, B. = Athos 1950, 1960. 


M. HL] ekley, B B.S., 1936, 1955; K. J. Copeland, B.S., 1957, 
1059; H ., 1954. 
BS. Alabama, 1957, 1959; Addie R, Powers, 


Marilyn Sauer 3 
B.S.. Alabatric, 1959. 


CG. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1958; W. F. Williams, B.S., 1956, 
Claire Bishop, B.S., 1953, 1954. 


W. H. Kinard, B.S., M.S., 1954; Robert E. eee "ia 1960; 
W. T. Carnes, B.S., 1959; C. W. Pike, B.S., 1952, 1 

Alma Holladay, B.S., 1941, 1956; Mrs. Olivia W. Reni, B.S., 
1953, 1954; Nan E, Shelley, B.S., 1959. 


O. W. Reeder, B.S., 1941, 1948; G. B. Handley, B.S., 1948. 
Ida Jo Harrison, B. S., Alabama College, 1956, 1958; Linda Albrit- 
ton, B.S., 1960. 


H. S. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1945; C. F. Thomas, B.S., M.S., 1958; 
O. Y. Smith, B.S., M-S., 1955. 

Mrs. Mary Sue Tillery, B.S., 1947, 1948; Mrs. Inez Ballew, B.S., 
1954; Mrs, Jo Ann Lowery, BS., 1955. 


D. Thomason, B.S., 1931; T. G. Hubbard, B.S., 1936; Robert 
N. ‘Hall, B.S,, M.S., 1960. 
Ruth Sundberg, BS., M.S., Tennessee, 1941, 1951; Mrs, Ann N. 
Knowles, B.S., Georgia State College for Women, 1959. 
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DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayctte 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


ACKSON 
cottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


Auburn University 


L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1949; W. M. Arrington, B.S., 1950, 
1953; J. . French, B.S., 1959, 

Dorothy Hixson, B.S., Alabama College, M.S., Columbia, 1937, 
1940; Mrs. Jeanette McDowell, B.S., 1955, 1960, 


H. H. eg Teg B.S., 1954, 1960; D. C. Poe, B.S., 1956, 1957; Carl 
Ty io ig 1944, 
Dogs Williams, BS 1940, 1947; Sarah Anderson, B.S., Jack- 
e State, 1 


E. Morriss, B.S., M.S., 1935; W. E. Davis, B.S., 1959; V, 
<eeble, B.S., 1942; 'F. H. Lovvom, B.S., 1957. 
Betty Hamilton, B.S., Alabama, 1947, 1953; ‘Hattie Wilson, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1947, 1954; June Platt, B. S., Alabama, 1957. 


A Rew, B.S., Mississippi A&M, 1922, 1946; C. B. Vickery, B.S., 


Mrs. Juanita Hendrix, B.S., Alabama College, 1959, 1960; Vir- 
ginia Hardenbergh, B.5., 1960, 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1949; H. J. Jackson, B.S., Geor- 
gia, 1944; A. D. Jones, B.S., 1948. 
Mrs. Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1948; Genta Sharpe, B.S., 1960. 


Albert Pitts, B.S., 1952, 1958; C. C. Baskin, B.S., 1957; John 
Elliott, B.S., 1953, 19 

Annie Mary Hester, BS., ats College, M.S., Alabama, 1953, 
1956; Mrs. Jean McCracken, B .. Alabama, 1957. 


H. A. Ponder, B.S., 1935, 1949; H. W. Warren, B.S., 1945, 1951; 
H, 2 Thornhill, BS., 1941, 1955; Larry W. Roberts, B.S., 1960. 
Joyce yecesnite BS., 1954, 1957; ‘Barbara Owens, BS., Florence 
tate, 


R. C. Reynolds, B.S., M.S 
1960: J, C. Beasley, B.S., 1960, 
Mrs. Carrie Threaton, B.S.. Alabaina College, 1929, 1935; Emily 
Hodges, B.S., Alabama College, 1960, 


W. HL. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1942; A, M. Mathews, B.S., 1947, 
Mary Forney Hughes, B.S., Alabama, 1949, 1950. 


]. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1946; J. N. Glass, B.S., 1948, 1950; 
E. M. Knowles, B.S., 19. 
cae Goldie Kerr, B. S.. Alabama, 1951; Marie Peinhardt, B.S., 


R. Hartzog, B.S., 1946, 1955; Curl Dennis, B.S., 1954; C. L. 
Barefeld B.S., 1951. 1955. 

Lillian Cox, B. S., Mississippi State College for Women, 1933, 
1935; Wilma J. Gross, B.S., 1959. 


G. D. H. MeMillan, B.S,, 1942, 1956; R. J. Ledbetter, B.S., “i 
J. N. White, B.S., 1936, 1948; M. D. Bond, B.S., M.S., 195 

Julia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1956: Mrs. Cherry Canup, BS., 1959; 
Shirley Karr, B.S., Howard College, 1960. 


J. E. Carter, B.S., 1928, 1947; E. C. Halla, B.S., 1953; S. L. 
Worley, B.S... 1943, 1947. 

Mrs. Clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1946; Kathern Sisk, B.S., Florence 
State Teachers College, 1959. 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 194 O. McDonald, B.S., 1959; C. W. 
Burns, B.S., 1957; R. A 1 Griffin, BS. M.S., 1960; E. N. Graham, 
BS., M. S., Mississippi State University, 1960. 

Irby Barrett, Barrett, B.S., 1933, 1938; Barbara Fite, B.S., Alabama Col- 
lege, 1956. 


1954, 1960; B. E. Anderson, B.S., 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 


Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 


Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Cuntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 
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H. H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1954; L. G. Gober, B.S., 19 


60. 
Vervil Mitchell, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee, 1949, 1951; 
Barbara Clements, B,S., Alabama, 1953. 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1957; S. M. Eich, B.S., 1957; A. C. 
Heaslett, B.S., 1957; John B. Henderson, B.S., M.S., 1960. 

Sara F. Conner, B.S., Alabama College, 1949, 1958; Mrs. Marilyn 
Moore, B.S., Tennessee, M.S., Alabama, 1958; Willie Mae Crockett, 
B.S., Florence State Teachers College, 1957, 1959. 


S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1946; H. B. Price, B.S., 1945; J. H. 
Pitts, B.S., 1955. 

Mrs. Ruby Looney, B.S., Athens College, 1953, 1956; Betty L. 
Woodruff, B.S., Alabama, 1958. 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, 1958; P. O. Johnson, B.A,, 1959. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1957; Mrs, Barbara McMillan, 
B.S., LSU, 1958. 


F. K. Agee, B.S., 1945, 1947; C, R. Morrow, B.S., 1946; J. A. 
Thompson, B.S., 1957. 

Mrs. 1a Jo Lindsey, B.S., 1948, 1954; Helen J. Collier, B.S., 
Jacksonville State, 1955, 1959. 


I. W. Mathews, B.S,, 1933; T, J, Gerald, B.S., 1946. 
Mrs. Mary Maddux, B.S., 1957, 1960. 


J. M. Bolling, B.S., 1939, 1946; Dewey Lee, BS., M.S., Florida 
State University, 1960. 
Eunice Prater, B.S., Alabama College, 1953, 1956. 


R. O. Magnusson, B.S., 1948, 1955; H. L. Hood, B.S., 1936, 
1957; C. HL Segrest, B.S., 1956; B. R. Carroll, B.S., 1960. 
Mrs. Oenone Cook, B.S., 1943, 1947; Mrs. Marie Vann, B.S., Ala- 


bama College, 1947, 1958. 


F. M. Jones, B.S., 1935, 1938; Cecil Miller, B.S., 1954; Rudy P. 
Yates, B.S., 1960. 

Mrs. Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1955; Mrs. Mary Ann Weston, 
B.S., Howard College, 1957, 1960. 


J. F. Yarbrough, B.S., 1918, 1945; M. T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 
1950; I. D. Thornton, B.S., 1944. 

Elna Tanner, B.S., 1950, 1952; Janice McCant, B.S., Alabama, 
1959. 


W. L. Martin, B.S., 1942, 1944; R. L. Sherer, B.S., 1955; R. I. D. 
Murphy, B.S., 1958; John L. Parrott, B.S., 1959. 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody, 1944, 1950; Mrs. Opal Collins, 
B.S., Alabama College, 1951, 1954; Deloris Haynes, B.S., Jack- 
sonville State College, 1958. 


C. J]. Brockway, B.S., 1922, 19384; W. L. Deakle, 1943, 1944; 
J. P. Givhan, B.S., 1935, 1946; M. C. Mayfield, B.S., 1955. 
Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody, 1941, 1945; Mrs. Mildred Payne, 
B.S., 1941, 1954; Mrs. Frances Radney, B.S., 1955. 


A. V. Culpepper, B.S., 1928; R. J. Martin, B.S., 1946. 
Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, 1952. 


T. P. McCabe, B.S., 1989, 1958; W. R. Helms, B.S., 1951, 1958; 
W. H. Kendrick, B.S., 1958. 

Mrs. Maude Woodfin, A.B., Huntingdon, 1933, 1950; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Gilchrist, B.S., Alabama, 1955. 


C. D. Rutledge, B.S., 1948, 1957; H. W. Houston, B.S., 1954, 
1957; J. R. Stephenson, B.S 


, B.S., 1959. 
Lucile Hawkins, B.S,, Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Norma J. 
Wells, B.S., 1959. 
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PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


** On leave, 


Auburn University 


W. O. Hairston, B.S., 1946, 1954; J. A. Bates, B.S., 1950. 
Evelyn Graham, B.S.. Alabama, 1950, 1954; Mrs, Joyce Richard. 
son, B.S., Judson College, 1958. 


C, G. Davis, B.S., 1948, 1954; G. T. Balch, B.S., 1957; R. E. 
‘Thornton, B.S., 
1960 Lorraine Meeks, B.S., Alabama, 1957; Barbara Kearley, B.S., 


H. J. Carter, B.S,, 1935, 1936; G. S. Sessions, B.S., 1955, 1959: 
G. M. Wakefield, B.S., MS., 1957. 

Margaret Brown, B.S , Alabama, 1943, 1944; Mrs. Florence Owens, 
B.S., FSU, 1958; Carolyn Tew, BS., 1959. 


C, A. Moore, B.S., 1955, 1958; T. J. Burnside, Jr., B.S., 1960. 
Billie Cotney, B.S., Alabama Lallege, 1947, 1949; Corene Hag- 
gard, B.S., Alabama College, 1957. 


sos Woods, B.S., 1947, 1955; J. A. McLean, B.S., M.S., 1954, 
Marie Lambert, B.S., 1952. 
H, L. Eubanks, B.S., 1934, 1946; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946; 


J. E. Yates, B.S., 195 5. 
Aileen Puckett, B.S.. Alabama, 1957; Lena K. Hodges, B.S., 
Jacksonville State, 1959. 


A. A. exer B.S., 1924; W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1947; ]. E. 
Jones, B.S., 1958 

Marian Cotney, BS., 1939. 

W. B. Story, 1930, 1932; B. D. Williamson, B.S., 1946: F. W. 
eee, B.S., 1954. 

Mrs. Mildred Ennis, B.S., Tennessee, 1958; Mrs, Louise Ostrom, 
B.S., MS. 1957. 

O. V. Hill, B.S., 1935, 1936; A, A. Hester, B.S., 


er J}. B. 
Mathews, B.S. 1949, 1951; L. P. Owens, B.S., 1954: R. H. 
Mary Baughn, B.S., Alabama College, 1951, 1957: Patricia Nunn, 
B.S., 1957; Julia Doughty, B.S,, Alabama, 1960, 


F. N. Farrington, B.S., 1930, 1932; R. R, Clark, B.S., M.A., 1948: 
V. C. Bice, B,S., 958: R. W. Thompson, B.S., MS., 1958, 
Mrs. Margaret Miller, B.S., 1949, 1958; Darnell Thorne, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1960. 


B. R. Holstun, B.S,, 1934, 1938; James Cooper, B.S., 1948; French 
Sconyers, B.S., 1943, 1947; J. N. Williams, B.S. 1950, 1954. 


Lee, 


®°Mrs. Christine Risher, B. S.; — ny Soh State College for Women, 
1955, 1959; Mrs. Helen Hill, bama College, 1941, 1949: 
Eleanor Wilson, B.S., Siaie 


sisipp 3 Site College for Women, M.S.. 
Alabama, 1958: Camille Du B.S., Alabama, 1958, 1960. 
J.C. Smhebiene ee B.S., 1939, 1944; W. D. Jones, B.S., 1954; W. J. 
Th S., M.S., 1 

Mrs. et ben Argo B.S., Alabama College, 1949, 1959; Mary Ann 
Sti ‘Alabama, 1959; Martha Lindsey, B.S., Alubama 
College, te 


H. W. Moss, B.S., 1937, 1948; D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1952. 
Julianne Thompson, BS. 1957, 1960; Mrs, Roma J. Weeks, B.S., 
Mississippi Southern, 195 


F. M. Barnett, B.S., ‘aa 1944; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 1954. 
Margaret Whatley. B.S., 1941, 1944; Mrs. Barbara Acker, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1960. 


W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1945; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949. 
Madge Pennington, B.S. 194], 1942. 


State Regulatory and Veterinary Services 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 





CHEMISTRY 
Saunpens, CHaArLes Ricuanp, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. __. _ State Chemist, 1924, 
Bwez, Pau. Rusens__—_-_ SS Principal Chemist, 1920, 
I IN ON 4 I yA 
Cyen, Frep A., B.A.——— ———— ___._ Agricultural Chemist, 
Harris, Roperr Rusa, A.B. SSSA rricultural Chemist, 
Ricurerc, Rex Westey, B.S, SS ... Senior Agricultural Chemist, 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 
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1950 
1940 
1934 
1958 
1954 
1950 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 


Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service) 


Greene, James E., D.V.M., M.S....Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 
Miuuican, Joun G,, B.S., D.V.M.——- -—__--___ State Veterinarian, 
*Roperrs, Cuas. S., D.V.M., M.S... _In Charge of State Diagnostic 
aboratory, 1947, 
Hunters, Katunyn_____. Laboratory Assistant 1, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Prmpips, Manrrna_..__ Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Prence, Cuerry, B.S... Bactteriologist, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Wurre, GeRALpINE W..___._-_.__ Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Wortny, Mary. Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Emnicx, V. R.__..____U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 


Service, In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 
Brapronp, R. H.___U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 


Service, Biological Aide, 
McCreary, V. D., D.V.M..__-In Charge of State Branch Veterin 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, Abeme 
Tuompson, James L. U.S. Dept. of Cy heap Agricultural 


Research Service, Livestock Inspector, 
Wriiuiamson, O, B. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Aide, 
Winasamson, Ruta _ U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, sn gods gs Research 
Service, ithe Aide, 
Fuitten, Jounnie_______ Secretary, State Branch Veterina 
oratory, A a . gf aie 


To.sent, Vonsoro Sue Secretary, State Branch Veteri ve AL 
Laboratory, A Albertut Alabama, 








1958 
1951 


1958 
1959 


1959 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1949 
1955 
1960 
1960 
1955 
1957 
1960 
1955 


* Jointly employed by Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries and Experiment Sta- 


tion, Auburn University 


General Information 


Historical Statement 


The East Alabama Male College was located at Auburn by act of the 
Alabama Legislature February 1, 1856. The college was formally opened 
October 1, 1859, and shortly thereafter sponsorship was assumed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 1862 the War Between-the-States 
interrupted a prosperous period of growth, but the institution was reopened 
in 1566. 

On June 2, 1862, the Congress of the United States passed the Land-Grant 
(or Morrill) Act which donated lands to the several states: 


“for the endowment, support, and maintenance, of at least one college, where the 
leading object will be without excluding other sciences and classical studies, and inelud- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts .. . in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 


On December 31, 1868, Alabama accepted this act of Congress and 
appointed a commission to sell the land scrip received from the United States 
and invest the proceeds. After some delay this was accomplished, and the 
investment so made became the original endowment of the institution, The 
State Legislature, by an act approved February 26, 1872, accepted an offer 
of the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to 
donate to the State the college building, land, equipment, and good will of 
the East Alabama Male College and located the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Auburn. 

By another act of the Alabama Legislature — approved January 27, 1899 — 
the name of the college was changed to The Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Justification of this change was stated in the act; 


“The college has developed as originally designed into an institution where are 
taught not only the branches that relate to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts but also 
the sciences and arts in general that relate to the industrial development of modern 
civilization.” 

Thus Alabama recognized many years ago the importance of the institu- 
tion’s services to industry, to agriculture, and to education. 

Pursuant to an act of the Alabama Legislature, effective January 1, 1960, 
The Alabama Polytechnic Institute was renamed and designated as Auburn 
University. The Board of Trustees confirmed this action by resolution October 
30, 1959. 


Location 


Auburn University is located at Auburn in Lee County. Auburn, a city of 
approximately 14,000 population, is located on the Western Railway of Ala- 
bama 59 miles east of Montgomery and 116 miles west of Atlanta, Georgia. It 
is on U.S. Highway 29, known as the Jefferson Davis Highway, and Alabama 
Highways Nos, 14 and 147. 

Auburn is located at the southern border of the Piedmont area where it 
joins the Coastal Plains area. The elevation is 732 feet. The climate is de- 
lightful and healthful, the temperature being moderate throughout the year. 
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Government 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University ts 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district, an extra member from the congressional district in which 
the institution is located, and the Governor and the State Superintendent of 
Education, who are ex-officio members. The Governor is chairman, Members 
of the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice 
and corsent of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years each. 
Members of the board receive no compensation. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn. The institution is grouped 
for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Sources of Revenue 


Anburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 
|, Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, mainte- 
nanee, and develocnientt of public education, including carmpus instruc- 
tion, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engincering research, 
and educational television. 

2, Special appropriation made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, ad improvements. 

3, Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 

4. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 

All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of Ala- 

bama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 

The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 

the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 

the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

6, Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 

Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburmm 

University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 

home economics. 

Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any de- 

partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products produced 

in the course of conducting the Experiment Station or any department 
of the institution. 

8. Gifts, grants and donations received from alumni, private individuals 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 

9. Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research purposes, and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems of the farmers of the State. These funds are also for 
research purposes in connection with investigation of new experiments 
bearing directly on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and research work 


ut 


— 
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regarding Home Economics, and for the purpose of publishing these 
results. 

10. Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Agricultural Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
County Home Demonstration Agents, for the support of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and for other types of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in the several counties of Alabama. 

il. Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Agricultural Extension Service. 

12, Funds received from industry, governmental agencies and private in- 
dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Auburn Research Foundation, Inc., and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


The Campus 


Major buildings and numerous smaller structures on the campus and their 
usage are as follows: 

Agricultural Engineering Building and Annex, includes offices, classrooms, 
laboratories, and farm machinery storage for the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Airport Administration Building, of modern fireproof construction located 
on the college-owned airport, containing classrooms and briefing rooms for 
flight instruction, airport administrative offices, and public service facilities. 

Alumni Gymnasium, houses Department of Women’s Physical Education 
and facilities for Intramural Sports. 

Alumni Hall, a women’s dormitory with dining hall facilities accommo- 
dating 98 students. 

Animal Disease Research Laboratory, provides facilities for the isolation 
of animals with infectious diseases used in animal disease research. 

Animal Sciences, in which are located classrooms and laboratories tor 
teachers and research workers in animal science, dairy science, and poultry 
science. 

Auburn Hall, a dormitory located on East Thach Avenue, accommodates 
186 men students. 

Auburn Union Building, located on Thach and Ross Square, is the focal 
pas for out-of-class activities. The building houses Student Body offices, a 

llroom, meeting rooms, the Alumni Association, the Faculty Club, the 
College Supply Store, Cafeteria and Snack Bar, banquet rooms, recreation 
rooms and hobby shops. 

Biggin Hall, named for the late Dean Frederic Child Biggin, provides 
offices, drawing rooms and classrooms for the School of Architecture and the 
Arts. | 

Broun Hall, named for the late President William LeRoy Broun, used for 
classrooms and other work in mathematics, Air Force ROTC, Naval ROTC, 
and other subjects. . 

Buildings and Grounds Building, houses offices, shops and warehouses for 
the Department of Buildings and Grounds and a central heating plant for the 
main campus. 
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Burke Dairy Laboratory, named for the late Professor Arthur D, Burke, 
housing milk processing plant and laboratory for dairy manufacturing, 

Cary Hall, named for the late Dean Charles Allen Cary, a modernly 
equip structure housing offices, classrooms, laboratories, and the large 
animal clinic of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Cliff Hare Stadium, named for the late Dean Clifford LeRoy Hare, serves 
as home playing field for the football team and track team, There are 43,000 
permanent seats and 2,080 semi-permanent seats, together with the most 
modern press box in the Southeastern Conference. 

Comer Hall, named for the late Governor B. B. Comer, in which are 
located the offices of the Dean of the School of Agriculture and Director of 
the Experiment Stations, research workers and mem of the faculty of the 
School of Agriculture, and class rooms. 

Drake Infirmary, named for the late Doctor John Hodges Drake, with 
65, 1 beds for 65 patients, serves the entire student body as a general 
health center, 

Duncan Hall, named for the late President Luther Noble Duncan, is the 
headquarters for the Extension Service of Auburn University. The director, 
supervisors, and specialists have offices here. 

Dunstan Hall, named for the late Arthur St. Charles Dunstan, provides 
offices, laboratories and classrooms for the Departments of Industrial Manage- 
ment, Electrical Engineering, Economics, and Languages. 

Extension Hall, an office building used by the Extension Service. 

Educational Television Studios, origination point for Auburn programs to 
the Alabama Educational Television Network. This building houses studios 
and offices for the Television Staff. 

Electrical Laboratory, houses the AC Laboratory and Electrical Engineer- 
ing Laboratories. 

Field House, serves as dressing quarters for all sports teams and includes 
offices for coaches and athletic administrative offices, 

Fisheries Research Laboratory, offices and laboratories for personnel in 
fisheries and farm pond research of the Department of Zoology-Entomology. 

Food Service Building, a central warehouse for storage of all food supplies 
for the college’s five dining halls. It includes Food Director's offices, sample 
display room, and large cold storage rooms for fresh fruits, vegetables and 
meats, 

Forest Hills Apartments, consisting of nineteen new brick buildings con- 
taining 240 apartments for married students. 

Forestry Building, a modern, well-equipped structure housing offices, class- 
rooms, and laboratories for Forestry instruction and Research. 

_ Graves Centre Cottages (30), provides housing for athletic students with 
dining hall facilities for athletes. 

Home Management Houses and Nursery Schools, for students in Home 
Economics, 

“L” Building, a two story building which accommodates the offices of the 
Department of Industrial Laboratories, classrooms, Men’s Physical Education 
Department, Civil Engineering Labs, Photographic and Duplicating Service, 
Agricultural Education Shop, and Aeronautical Engineering Laboratories. 

Langdon Hall, an auditorium with Student Guidance Service on the ground 

, and Dramatic Arts shop attached. 
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Library, the college library with 240,000 volumes. In addition there are 
thousands of Government publications. 

Men’s Dormitory Group, consisting of Magnolia Hall, Bullard Hall, Noble 
Hall, three new modern fireproof, four-story structures, with cafeteria facilities, 
housing 1,109 men students. 

Miller Hall, named for the late Doctor Emerson R. Miller, provides offices, 
laboratories and classrooms for the School of Pharmacy, 

Music Building, houses the Music Department. 

Physiology Building and Gross Anatomy Laboratory, offices, classrooms 
and laboratories used by the Anatomy and Physiology Departments. 

Poultry Farm, a group of buildings and facilities for use in instruction and 
research in Poultry Science. 

President’s Home, used as a residence by the President, 

Ramsay Hall, named for the late Erskine Ramsay, the chief donor of the 
building, in which are located the offices of the Dean of Engineering, Director 
of Engineering Experiment Station, classrooms, and engineering laboratories. 

Ross Chemical Laboratory, named for the late Doctor B. B. Ross, in which 
are located the offices of the Dean of the School of Chemistry, classrooms and 
laboratories for instruction in chemistry, and the State Chemistry laboratory. 

ROTC Building, houses the offices and supply rooms for the Army ROTC 
and offices for Air Force ROTC. 

Military Hangar, a structure 320 feet long by 145 feet wide, to accom- 
modate Army and Navy ROTC training equipment and facilities including an 
indoor rifle range. 

Samford Hall, named for the late Governor William J. Samford, in which 
are located the offices of the President, the Executive Vice-President, Dean 
of Faculties, the Business Manager, the ap stow the Director of Student 
Affairs, Dean of the Graduate School, the departments of English, History, 
Publicity and many classrooms. It is known as the Administration Building. 

Serum Plant Building, provides space for State Diagnostic Laboratory and 
Bangs Disease Laboratory. 

Shops, a group of three buildings used as classrooms and laboratories for 
students in Industrial Engineering and Manual Arts. 

Small Animal Clinic, houses classrooms, laboratories and offices for the 
Department of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine. 

Susan Smith Cottage and Lodge, co-op housing for 26 women students. 

Smith Hall, home economics laboratories and offices of the Dean of the 
School of Home Economics. 

Soil Conservation Service Building, an office building used by the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Sports Arena, a building used for varsity basketball, intramural basketball, 
and other gymnastic activities. 

Student Activities Building, used as an assembly hall for concerts, lectures, 
dances, physical education classes, and other special events scheduled on the 
campus. 

ee Buildings, constructed through the FPHA, include 6 classroom 
buildings with classrooms, offices for the director of non-academic personnel, 
and 132 apartment units for married students and faculty. 

Textile Building, houses offices of the Auburn Research Foundation and 
the director of Pre-Engineering as well as offices and laboratories of the De- 
partment of Textile Technology. 
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Thach Hall, provides offices, laboratories and classrooms for the School of 
Education and related field services. 

Tichenor Hall, named after the Jate Reverend Isaac Taylor Tichenor, 
houses the School of Science and! Literature, contains offices, classrooms, and 
laboratories. J . 1 

Wildlife Research Building, office and laboratory space for the Alabama 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 

Wilmore Engineering Guboratory, tamed after the late Dean John Jenkins 
Wilmore, houses offices, laboratories, and classrooms for the School of Engi- 
neering and the Department of Chemica] Engineering, 

Women's Dormitory Group — consisting of Elizabeth Taylor Harper Hall, 
Willie Gertrude Little Hall, Kate Conway Broun Hall, Allie Glenn Hall, Letitia 
Dowdell Hall, Annie White Mell Hall, Mary Lane Hall, Ella V. Lupton Hall, 
Margaret Kate Teague Hall, Dana King Gatchell Hall, Marie Bankhead 
Owen Hall, Helen Keller Hall, twelve modern dormitories, a dining hall and 
a social center, providing housing for 1,052 women students. The Dean of 
Women’s Offices are located in the Social Center. 

Y-Hut, used by the Dramatics Arts Department. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University owns 
15,558 acres of Jand at the ten substations, five experiment fields, five forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, and the main 
station at Auburn. Acreages and locations of the above mentioned units are 
as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 3,463 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 145 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plains Camden Wilcox 2.539 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,405 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 755 
Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 523 
Experiment Fields: 
Alexandria Alexandria Calhoun 90 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 85 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 80 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 230 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 670 
Ormamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 6 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,960 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 
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Women Students 


Women were first admitted to Auburn University by the Board of Trustees 
in 1892, All regular university courses are open to both men and women. 
Courses of particular interest to women are Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Physical Education, Laboratory Technology, Secre- 
tarial Science, Architecture, Interior Design, Applied Art, General Art, Music, 
and Dramatic Arts, 


ADMISSIONS 


General Requirements. — Applicants may be admitted when general re- 
quirements herein stated have been satisfied and when on the basis of complete 
official transcripts the applicant has been officially notified of his acceptance. 
Auburn University in the interest of good instruction reserves the right to 
reject any and all applicants whose admission would result in the overcrowd- 
ing of instructional and housing facilities. 

Applicants for admission will be considered in terms of their academic 
preparation, mental capacity, and aptitude for the course of study desired; 
morality; health; and psychological fitness for the environment, traditions and 
customs of this institution. In submitting admission credentials, give requested 
information fully and accurately. False or misleading statements can result 
in denial of admission or cancellation of registration. 

Complete admission credentials must be filed with the Registrar at least 
three weeks prior to the opening of the quarter in which admission is desired. 
Because of the large number of applications, credentials should be filed at the 
earliest possible time. 

Registration of new upperclassmen and orientation of freshmen will be 
held for each quarter as indicated in the University Calendar on pages 2 and 3. 
Detailed instructions will be mailed to applicants for admission. A service 
charge of $5.00 will be made for registration after the official registration dates 
as indicated in the University Calendar. 

Applicants for admission to the freshman class should request the high 
hina) principal to furnish credits directly to the Registrar. Admission blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar. Applicants for admission with advanced 
standing must forward directly to the Registrar two official transcripts of record 
from each institution attended. Applicants are admitted to the first-year class 
in Architecture, Interior Design, and Veterinary Medicine at the beginning of 
the Fall Quarter only. Applicants may be admitted to other curricula in any 
quarter. 


Special Tests for New Students. — Freshmen are assigned to regular or re- 
medial sections in English and mathematics on the basis of placement test 
scores. Transfer students are required to take a college aptitude test. A stu- 
dent absent from any test without official permission will be assessed $1.00. 

Applicants graduating from Alabama high schools are requested to par- 
ticipate in the American College Testing Program administered in November, 
February and April at designated centers throughout the State. High school 
seniors will be notified of testing dates and furnished application forms by 
their high school principal. The program consists of tests in the areas of 
English, Mathematics, the Social Studies, and the Natural Sciences. Scores 
will be used as a basis for counseling toward admission and the student may 
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be advised to clear specific entrance requirements or take remedial work prior 
to enrollment. 


Admission to Freshman Class. — The requirement for admission shall be 
graduation from an approved secondary school with a minimum of fifteen units 
(or twelve such units from a three-year senior school) or the equivalent of 
this requirement as shown by examination. 

Non-graduates of mature age may be admitted to full freshman standing 
if scores made on the USAFI General Educational Development tests, a stand- 
ard college aptitude test, and/or such special achievement tests or subject ex- 
aminations as may be recommended by the Committee on Admissions, indicate 
education attainment equivalent to graduation from a four-year high school. 
Students entering from non-accredited schools may be accepted if they make 
satisfactory scores on tests prescribed by the Registrar. 

For admission of out-of-state applicants, see page 70. 


Requirements in Mathematics. — One unit of college Sey eters) mathe- 
matics is required for admission to all curricula. This must be a course in basic 
or fundamental mathematics specifically designed to include the study of the 
deductive nature of mathematics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as 
business mathematics, personal finance, general mathematics, etc. 

A second unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all cur- 
ricula which include MH 111 — Introductory College Mathematics, and a third 
unit for those curricula requiring mathematics beyond the freshman year, The 
second unit must be principally the study of geometry, including the geometry 
of three dimensions. Students admitted with entrances deficiencies must clear 


them before registering for MH 111. 


Advanced Placement Program. — An entering freshman who has partici- 
pated in the Advanced Placement Program administered by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for high schools or has otherwise had advanced high 
school preparation may, upon passing a satisfactory examination, be permitted 
to waive a required course, or receive advanced credit toward his degree if 
approved by his dean, 

To be eligible for consideration in the above program, an entering fresh» 
min must demonstrate by performance in the American College Testing Pro- 
gram, or comparable testing programs determined by the Registrar, that he 
stands in the upper ten percent of Auburn freshmen. Students who are so 
qualified and who are interested in obtaining advanced standing, should apply 
to the Registrar for an examination to establish competence in one or more of 
the areas of English, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and Foreign Language. 
This should be done at least two months prior to entering Auburn. 

A final decision on the amount of advanced credit which may be granted 
will be determined by the Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 


Admission to Advanced Standing. — Advanced standing is granted to stu- 
dents transferring from standard colleges. To qualify for admission, the trans- 
fer student must be eligible to return to his former institution and must have 
met the standards set forth in the “Continuation in Residence” regulations 
carried on page 78; however, such regulations will not be applied in determin- 
ing the eligibility of applicants who are graduates of accredited institutions, 
= as ae for advanced standing should be submitted to the Registrar. 

¢ applicant shall submit two official transcripts of record including a state- 
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ment of honorable dismissal from each institution attended. Unless high school 


credits are shown on the college transcript, one transcript of the high school. 


record must be filed. Students transferring from colleges not satisfactorify = 


accredited will be granted provisional admission or may be required=to stand —- 
examinations in all subjects for which credit is desired. The amount of-ad- ~ 


vanced standing credit allowed will be determined by the dean and: the Reg-— 


istrar. Credit for “D” grades will be allowed as approved by the dean, See 
Residence Requirements on page 81. : : 


Admission to Graduate Standing. — Graduation with a Bachelor's degree 
or its equivalent from an accredited college or university is requisite for ad- 
mission to the Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of every 
applicant for admission must also satisfy the requirements of a Screening 
Committee of the school or department in which he desires to major. For 
further information see section on The Graduate School and write for special 
catalog, 


Admission of Special Students.— Persons at least 20 years of age who 
cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for freshman standing but 
otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university courses may be 
admitted as Mater students on approval of the dean concerned. To become 
a candidate for a degree, a special student must meet entrance requirements. 


Educational Benefits for Veterans 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational 
programs authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 
Law 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights), Public Law 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), Pub- 
lic Law 550 (Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952), Public Law 894 (Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational 
Assistance Act). 

Auburn University is fully approved hy the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under one 
of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Administration 
and get prior approval before entering school. 

Those entering schoo] under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Non-Resident Students 


Because of limited facilities and in the interest of good instruction, admis- 
sions are restricted, except in the case of children of alumni, to residents of 
Alabama and neighboring states. In addition to meeting general qualifications 
for admission, out-of-state freshman applicants must in high school have 
maintained a “C” average and have ed in the upper half of their gradu- 
ating class, or must qualify on the basis of college entrance tests. 

In assessing fees students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. In addition to fees charged to Alabama students, non-resident students 
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are required to pay a tuition fee of $90.00 per quarter. This fee is remitted 
to sons and daughters of ministers. No tuition is charged to Alabama residents. 

A resident student, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents (or 
guardian) have been residents of Alabama for at least six consecutive months 
next preceding his original enrollment, or whose parents were residents of 
Alabama at the time of their death, and who has not acquired residence in 
another state. In all cases of guardianship, the a of guardianship must 
have been not less than six months at the time of original enrollment. 

A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose nts are, or 
were at the time of their death, residents of Alabama, and who has not ac- 
quired residence in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident of 
Alabama for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original enroll- 
ment; or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama for at 
least six consecutive months next preceding his original enrollment. 

All students not able to qualify as resident students are classified as non- 
resident students. If there is any possible question of his right to legal resi- 
dence the applicant should bring the matter to the attention of the Registrar 
before registering, The burden of prov’ as to residence is upon the student. 
Any student who registers improperly under these regulations will be required 
to pay not only the non-resident fee but also a penalty fee of $10.00. A student 
who does not clear this obligation within 80 days after official notice will have 
his registration cancelled. 

Title 17, Article 2, Section 15 of the 1940 Code of Alabama, provides that 
residence may not be acquired by attendance at an institution of histine learn- 
ing, No person who is once registered as a non-resident student shall be 
coneidéred to have gained legal residence in Alabama by virtue of havin 
attended college in this. State. Persons whose legal residence follows that o 
parents or guardians shall be considered to have gained or lost legal residence 
in this State while in college ee to changes of legal residence of parents 
or guardians, but legal residence shall not be considered to have been gained 
until six months after such persons have become legal residents of this State. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Late Enrollment. — After the date specified in the University Calendar no 
student may register except by permission of his dean. The load of a student 
who registers late shall be edited at the discretion of his dean. 


Change in Pro of Studies. — A student is required to have approval of 
his dean before changing his peso of studies. A fee of $1.00 will be 
charged for each change in schedule and $5.00 for change in curriculum after 
classwork begins, except those made necessary by failure at the final examina- 
tion period, or as a result of special examinations, or in special cases approved 
by the Registrar, 

A - of failure will be recorded in the Registrar's Office for a subject 
dropped on request of the student after the second week of a quarter. Excep- 
tions are made only as authorized by the dean, 

A student’s dean may make such substitutions as he deems necessary in 
the student's course of study. The student's load may also be reduced by the 

when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Back Work, —In arranging a student’s work for each year the dean will 
require him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
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where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Classification. — A student will be promoted from one class to the next 
when he lacks not more than 10 hours of course work specifically required 
in his curriculum, 

A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an 
undergraduate student. 

Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum, will be admitted as unclassified 
students. 


Transfer Students. — If a student transfers from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than 
a year of credit in the latter. 

If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are concerned. For students transferring from other 
institutions, credit will be allowed for ROTC and Physical Education satis- 
factorily completed on the same basis as if the work were taken at Auburn. 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required 
to substitute other approved work. 


Auditing Privilege. —A person who is not matriculated in the university 
may audit lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and labora- 
tory course with the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The 
auditing privilege is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture 
and laboratory courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of 
the dean and instructor concerned, persons not matriculated in college may 
audit such courses upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors 
register with the dean and registrar and are listed on the class roll but do 
not participate in classroom discussions, take tests or final examinations, or 
make reports and may receive no grades or credits. A fee of $5.00 will be 
charged for auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 
10 hours or more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses upon 
approval of the dean and the instructor concerned without payment of the 
auditing fee. Graduate students may audit only one course per quarter. 


Student Load. — The normal quarterly load for a student for any year shall 
be the maximum number of credit hours prescribed in the curriculum for any 
quarter of that year. 

A student who carries not less than 15 credit hours in a quarter and 
passes all work carried in that quarter with a grade point quotient of 1.5 
or more may schedule an overload not to exceed a total load of 28 quarter 
credit hours during the next quarter of residence at Auburn University, pro- 
vided the overload is approved by the student’s dean. The overload nd ae 
will not be lost by the student who schedules fewer than 15 credit hours 
in an intervening quarter or quarters provided he passes all work carried 
with a minimum grade point quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. 

In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term: (1) one five-hour term course plus ten hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 
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If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the normal load may 
be taken. 

Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is seventeen hours, may 
be permitted to take a load of eighteen hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective 
courses are available, 

A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload during the official Change-in-Registration Period 
at the beginning of the quarter. If an overload is carried, the requirements 
for graduation will be increased by the number of credit hours carried in 
excess of the permitted load. 


Grading System, — Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, 

; C, Acceptable; D, Passing; F, Failure. Grade points are assigned as 

follows: A—3; B—2; C—1; D—0; F—0. For graduate students see under 
Graduate School. 

A grade of “Incomplete” (IN) is assigned when the quality of work has 
been of passing grade, but the student has been prevented by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion. If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of “Absent Examination” shall be assigned. When a 
grade of “Absent Examination” is reported, the instructor shall indicate whether 
or not the quality of work has been of passing grade. If passing, a grade of 
“X" is assigned; if not passing, the grade sha be “XE”. Grades of “Incom- 
plete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared within one 
resident gk shall be repeated. Graduate students shall remove incom- 
plete grades within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to graduate 
with grades of “Incomplete” on their records. A student absent from a final 
examination for any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse 
from the Council of Deans in order to take the examination. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period, A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is assigned to a 
course dropped with penalty, 

Ifa student is dropped for excessive absences a grade of “FA” is assigned. 


Dean's List, — A full-time student passing all credit hours of work carried 
during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the upper five per 
cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled in his school 
may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor attained will 
be recorded on the Dean's List and on the student's permanent record. 


English Requirements. — All students are expected to maintain a reason- 
able standard of good usage of English, oral and written. Instructors are 
ee to insist on correct and accurate speaking and writing in all class 
work, 

Freshmen who show on the placement tests at entrance lack of adequate 
peenecabicn for Freshman English, must take special preparatory work before 

ing admitted to English 101. No substitution for the Freshman English 
requirement is permitted, 

Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution may 
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be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than “C” will be 
accepted: 

1. If the transferee has less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 
in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed. 

2. When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at Au- 
burn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward grad- 
uation. 

3. When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English Composition requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the min- 
imum of nine hours involves no duplication. A total of twelve hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the twelve 
hours represent a continuous course sequence at one school. 

4, No student failing a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another schoo] to off-set that 
“F”, but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn, 


Announced Quizzes. — At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be 
held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter 
and the other in the last half. Other quizzes may be given as deemed neces- 
sary by the instructor and department head. 


Examinations and Reports. — Examinations are classified as (1) final exami- 
nations at the end of each quarter and (2) special examinations. Grades in all 
subjects are reported to the students’ parents or guardians at the end of each 
quarter. Fees for special examinations are as follows: If taken at a regularly 
scheduled period, $2.00; out of schedule, $5.00. For regulations governing 
apeciat examimations, see “Rules and Regulations for Students” in The Tiger 
Cub, 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. — Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter. 


Resignation. — After the scheduled date for reporting of mid-quarter de- 
ficiencies no student may resign from college and escape the penalty of failure. 
After this date the dean shall contact the student’s instructors to determine his 
scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to the 
Registrar. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after the mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in 
pera: is Berean deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether 
a scholastic penalty is to be assigned shall not rest with the student’s dean 
but with the Council of Deans. See “Rules and Regulations for Students” in 
The Tiger Cub for detailed regulations. 


Extension and Correspondence Courses 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, ten cent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
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counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting the requirements 
for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation for continuation-in- 
residence. Grade points will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of grade points 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student’s dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
correspondence course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 71. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from Director Robert L, Saunders, 
Correspondence Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 


Credit for Work Done in Off-Campus Centers. — Permission to take work 
at a university off-campus center is at the discretion of the dean and within 
the established relationships between the center and the comparable school or 
college in the parent university of the center. It shall be the responsibility of 
the student to secure and file with his dean a statement from the center that 
he may use credit in the desired course toward meeting requirements for the 
appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at the parent university under 
comparable classification and circumstances. 


Physical Education 


Physical Education is required of all undergraduate students under 26 years 
of age who are ppaaey registered for six quarters, Unless otherwise approved 
by the student’s dean, each student who lacks physical education credits must 
register for physical education in his first and succeeding quarters of residence 
until all physical education requirements have been met. One quarter hour 
of credit shall be granted for each quarter. A student who transfers from an 
institution not requiring physical education will have his physical education re- 

uirement reduced by the number of full-time quarters in residence at the 
ormer institution. A student who transfers from an institution requiring physi- 
cal education will have his physical education requirement reduced by the 
number of quarters completed at the former institution. If a student has not 
fulfilled the requirement in physical education at the previous institution, he 
will be required to do so at Auburn University before graduation. 

In addition to physical education, it is the aim of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education to provide opportunities for all students of the college to par- 
ticipate in some form of recreational physical activity, These opportunities 
are offered ee intercollegiate athletics, intramural sports, and the re- 
quired physical education program. Athletic facilities are: A stadium with 
cinder track around football field, two additional athletic fields, baseball field, 
Alumni Gymnasium which contains basketball floor and swimming pool, field 
house, sports arena, and a series of tennis courts. See page 77 for physical 
education credit allowed for military service; also see Student Handbook for 
detailed regulations governing physical education requirements. 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) 


Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force are represented by 
ROTC Units at Auburn, Entering freshmen may enroll in the ROTC of their 
choice at registration, except that enrollment in Naval ROTC is by competitive 
examination prior to registration, 

Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC) 


Successful completion of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air Force 
Hates is a prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as noted 

low: 

a, Students physically disqualified for military service under standards 
prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force, and as de- 
termined by the College Physician. 

b. Veterans with ninety days or more honorable active military service 
in the U.S. Armed Forces eligible to attend under G.I. Bill of Rights or the 
Korean War Bill. See also paragraph (4) on page 77. 

c. Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training, 

d. Transfer students from institutions not requiring military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters completed in residence at the former institution; provided that military 
training will not be required if the student has completed five full quarters, 
A student who transfers from an institution requiring military training will 
have his basic military requirement reduced by the number of quarters of 
military training completed at the former institution. A transfer student con- 
templating advanced ROTC should consult with the head of the service in 
which he is interested, 

e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly estab- 
lished Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the first year Basic Course 
Filer the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate of Eligi- 

ility from the PMS&T of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a student 
in this category be excused from more than the first year Basic Course. If 
so excused, enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be made at the 
beginning of the Sophomore year. Students with credit in first year basic 
ROTC pisnng Army ROTC training, who have successfully completed six 
months active duty for training (ACDUTRA), may be excused from the second 
year basic course by the PMS&T. 

f, Students who are not citizens of the United States. 

Students enrolling in college for the first time and transfer students not 
otherwise excused are Borie to register for and attend scheduled military 
classes (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and succeeding quarters of residence 
until military training requirements have been met. 


Military Service Credit 


Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, upon submitting records 
on the official separation form, may be allowed credit toward admission or 
advanced standing for service experience as follows: 
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(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 

insofar as they fit into the student’s curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 
(2) Officer candidate and special service training not strictly organized as 
college courses, and other formal or informal off-duty training, Credit may 
be teens toward admission by the Registrar or advanced standing by the 
dean after review by the Registrar and the dean concerned of the official 
Separation Record and, as required, after passing with satisfactory scores or 
grades any field or subject examinations given through the Armed Forces 
Institute or by the department concerned. Credit for college level General 
Educational Development Tests is allowed as approved by the dean concerned, 
except that no credit is allowed in English. 

(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned. 

(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I. Bill of Rights or the Korean 
War Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training and will be allowed col- 
lege credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers — 24 Quarter Hours 

Others — 6 Quarter Hours 

Students who have completed a six-month Reserve Training Program 
(ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separation will be given college credit 
for the First Year ROTC Basic Course. Other students who have completed 
terms of military service resulting in an honorable separation, will be given 
college credit as follows: 

For 6 to 12 months — First Year ROTC Basic Course (3 quarter hours) 

12 months or more — The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours) 

Any such student who desires to enroll in the Advanced Course offered by 
the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science, shall complete as much of 
the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by the depart- 
ment concerned. 

(5) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than 6 months, no credit; for 6 months 
to one year, 1 quarter hour in Basic Physical Education, PE 120; for more 
than one year, 6 quarter hours. 


Selective Service Deferments 


For regulations concerning Selective Service deferment based on enroll- 
ment in ROTC programs, see description carried in this catalog under the 
particular division: Air Science; Military Science; Naval Science. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information governing all Special Regulations, see “Rules 
and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger Cub, the student handbook, 


Class Attendance 


Students are expected to attend punctually every recitation, laboratory 
exercise, and other college duties. 
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Discipline 

1. Government is administered by the President and the Council of Deans. 
Each student, by the act of registration, obligates himself to obey all rules 
and regulations. 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 
the City of Auburn, and the University, Enrollment as a student in no way 
exempts any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state, or national 
laws. 

3. Students are not itted to participate in public entertainments or 
contests without previously obtaining permission of University authorities. 

4. All publications supported by the Student Activities Fee are subject to 
supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 

Continuation in Residence Requirements 

A student will be suspended for a period of twelve months at the end of 
any quarter during which he does not earn at least five credit hours. Moreover, 
a student will be suspended for a period of twelve months if he fails to meet 
the minimum percentage credit hour and grade point requirements as deter- 
mined once each year; at the end of each Spring Quarter a student must have 
earned from all work attempted at Auburn, credit hours and grade points 
equal at least to the following percentage schedules: 

From 1 through 4 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
60%, 

From 5 through 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
70%, 

Beyond 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 80%. 

A suspended student may reestablish eligibility to return in any succeeding 
quarter by attending Auburn the Summer Quarter immediately following the 
date of his suspension and making a 1.0 (C) average on a quarterly load of not 
less than 15 quarter credits acceptable in his curriculum. A suspended stu- 
dent attempting but failing during a Summer Quarter to reestablish eligibility 
to continue cannot return before the expiration of his twelve-month suspen- 
sion period. A suspended student cannot reestablish eligibility or make prog- 
ress toward an Auburn de by earning credits elsewhere or via correspon- 
dence during his period oF 0s on. 

In determining a student's eligibility for continuation in residence, hours 
passed and grade points earned will be computed on the basis of credit courses 
carried, except that a student who passes a remedial course will not be dropped 
for failure to pass 5 hours, 

Credit hours attempted, credit hours passed, and grade points earned in a 
Summer Quarter by a suspended student will be included in determining the 
eligibility for continuation in residence at the end of the first Spring Quarter 
after the student reenters Auburn University. (This does not supersede the 
minimum five-hour regulation.) 

Credit hours and e points earned by correspondence or extension will 
not be included in calculations for continuation in residence. 

It is the student’s responsibility to know his continuation in residence status 
at all times. If in doubt about his standing, he should consult his dean. 

The first time a student classified as a freshman earns less than ten credits 
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and/or ten grade points, he is required to go to the Student Guidance Service 
during the first three weeks of his next quarter of residence. 

When a regular student’s load, by voluntary withdrawal from courses or 
because of excessive absences, has been red to less than 10 quarter hours, 
at the discretion of the dean he may be recommended for suspension for the 
remainder of the quarter or for the succeeding quarter. 

The Council of Deans reserves the right to drop from the rolls any student 
at any time for flagrant or continuous neglect of his work or failure to make 
satisfactory grades. 


Special Regulations for Students Enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine 

Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scholas- 
tic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic a may be 
dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. A 
student who makes a grade of “F” on any course may be required to withdraw 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine until the beginning of the quarter in 
which that course is given during the next academic year, and he may be 
required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that  Upcass 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for ad- 
mission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic require- 
ments for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the stu- 
dent’s record, 


Leave of Absence 
A student whose work is satisfactory — as reported by his instructors — may 
be granted a leave of absence to represent the college in the following activi- 
ties: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or oratorical contests, dra- 
matics club, thesis work, inspection trips, and such other college activities as 
the President or Council of Deans may approve. 


Degrees Conferred 


Degrees are conferred as follows: 

School of Agriculture: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agriculture 
(Dairy Manufacturing), Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, 
Biological Sciences (Botany, Zoology, Entomology, Fisheries Management, 
Game Management), Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture. 

School of Architecture and The Arts: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, In- 
terior Design, Building Construction, Applied Art. 

School of Chemistry: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engi- 
igs Laboratory Technology, Medical Technology. 

School of Education: Bachelor of Science in Education, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Home Economics Education. 

School of Engineering: Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial 
Management, Mechanical Engineering, Engineering Physics, Textile Manage- 
ment, Textile Science. 

School of Home Economics: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
(Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Family 
Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education), and Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing. 
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School of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

School of Science and Literature: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, 

School of Veterinary Medicine: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 

School of Graduate Studies: For graduate degrees see “School of Graduate 
Studies” in this catalog. 

Degree Requirements 

To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 10 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum. If courses by correspondence and extension are accepted, 
the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of credit hours 
so completed. 

Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
been in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, in which case 
credit will be allowed for 18 quarter hours in extension or co ndence, or 
both, All credit hours earned by co ndence or extension will be counted 
as any other credit hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but 
will not be included in the calculation for continuation in residence. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter, A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official 
permission. 

The graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation. 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the institution or any school or division thereof, 


Thesis. — A thesis on a subject related to the course of study may be re- 
quired of each applicant for a bachelor’s degree. In lieu of a thesis, a candidate 
may be permitted to report on special laboratory or research work in approved 
subjects. For graduate thesis see under “Graduate School.” 


Graduation Honors. — Students completing graduation requirements with 
exceptionally high scholastic records and who have completed at least nine 
quarters of work in residence at Auburn University are graduated with distinc- 
tion. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma and 
placed on his permanent record. 

A transfer student who has completed at least nine quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements for 
the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in resi- 
dence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor, 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by his 
over-all grade point quotient. 
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A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the de of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects will be used in the calculations. Where transfer credits are 
considered, calculations will be based on the grade point values in use at 
Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade point 
quotient of at least 2.4. With High Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 
2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Residence Requirements. —To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student must 
take the final year’s work at Auburn Universtiy. This repuation may be 
waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who entered military service 
from Auburn University. 

A minimum of 45 quarter hours and honor points and 36 weeks of resi- 
dence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a graduate of Auburn 
University. The minimum requirements for a second baccalaureate degree 
for a graduate of another institution are completion of the hours required in 
the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of honor points and 36 
weeks of residence at this institution, A student must be enrolled in a curricu- 
lum at least nine months immediately prior to graduation. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


Graduate Placement Service 


A Graduate Placement Office, established by the Alabama Department of 
Industrial Relations, is jointly operated by that department and Aubum Uni- 
versity to assist graduates in obtaining employment in their chosen professions 
following graduation. This office brings numerous representatives from in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns, and governmental agencies to the campus 
each quarter for personal conferences with students. Students who desire in- 
formation and assistance should confer with the director in Room 213, Samford 


Hall, 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Auburn University reserves the right to deny admission to or drop any 
student who does not meet his financial obligations to the institution. 

Fees are payable in advance at the beginning of each quarter registra- 
tion as follows: 


Basic Quarterly Charges for Regular Undergraduate Students 


Student 
College Fee aryitins Total 


ee 
All curricula except Veterinary Medicine ______$57.50 $8.50 $66.00 
Veterinary OS) ee secsscue’ MELD §.50 71.00 


The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, the cost of necessary laboratory materials and 
Supplies for student's use, maintenance and operation of the physical plant. 
the Library and the Student Health Service. 

The Student Activities Fee supports affairs on the campus, namely, inter- 
collegiate athletics, Auburn band, debating, dramatic arts, glee clubs, Glome- 
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rata, intramural 1 Sake, Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student gov- 
ernment, and Student Union Building Fund. This fee includes 50 cents which 
will be held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to college property by 
students. Any unused portion of this amount will revert to the credit of the 
activities listed in this paragraph. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Other Fees and Charges 


Field Training Course in Home Economics one-half of regular 
college and non-residence fees, (Student Activities Fee op- 
tional. If elected, full fee charged.) 
Charged for: Retail Training — HE 335 
Handling Charges 
(a) For registration fees billed home 
(b) Unhonored checks returned from bank 
(c) For delayed payment of registration fees 
(Arrangements for paying registration fees and charges 
should be worked out in advance with College Bursar.) 


$1,00 


Service Charge for Late Registration 2.00 to 5.00 


All students in any quarter who are scheduled to pre-register 
for the succeeding quarter must do so, clearing their fees on 
the dates set for payment of fees. Failure to do so will cause 
a $2.00 service charge to be made to such students up to 
and including regular mass registration dates for the suc- 
ceeding quarter, regardless of student's reason for failure to 
make payment on time. Any undergraduate student taking 
ten hours or more on cided @ basis will be charged a $5.00 
service charge for registration or fee payment after classes 
begin. Graduate and part-time students have one week after 
classes begin, before lite fees apply, This charge applies to 
registration fees only. 


Non-Resident Fee 
Non-resident students with the exception of sons and daugh- 
ters of ministers are required to pay a tuition fee each quarter. 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning (optional) 
This fee is optional for both men and women students. Re- 
funds, where deemed advisable, may be made during the first 
two weeks of the quarter. Thereafter, refunds will be made 
only in the case of resignation of the student. This service is 
furnished by Young’s Laundry of Auburm and includes laun- 
dry, pressing, and dry cleaning. 
R.O,T.C, Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in R.O.T.C, They are then furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the 
R.0.T.C. Supply Office. Upon completion of the R.O.T.C. 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student there- 
from, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 
he returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld 
y the Bursar of the University to cover the cost of cleaning 


90.00 


15.00 
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and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support 
R.0.T.C. activities as follows: scholarship and marksmanshi 
awards; ial apparel and equipment for competitive aril 
teams and rifle teams; approved travel for drill teams and 
rifle teams representing Auburn University R.O.T.C.; uniforms 
for sponsors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount 
not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge 
is subject to change in accordance with demands of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force training programs. 


(7) Chemistry Breakage Card or Pharmacy Breakage 
(refundable) each 
(8) Change in Course Fee 
This charge is made for each separate change with dean’s 
permission after classes begin. 
(9) Change in Curriculum Fee 
(10) Auditing Fee Per subject 
Any student who pays less than full-time fees must pay this 
fee for auditing a subject. 
(11) Re-examination Fee each 
(12) Special Examination Fee or Equivalency Examination each 


(13) Pilot and Private Instruction Courses Maximum (See No. 22 
next page.) For description of these courses see section on 
Aeronautcial Engineering, 


(14) Transcript Fee 

(15) Graduation Fee 
This fee is payable at beginning of the quarter in which the 
student is a candidate for a degree. 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 


(16) Correspondence Study Course Fees (each course) 
for the first credit hour and $5.00 for each additional credit 
hour. 


(17) Part-time Undergraduates First hour 
Additional hours, total not to exceed 9 hours, at $5.00. No 
non-resident fee charged. Student Activities Fee optional. If 
more than 9 quarter hours carried, full undergraduate fees are 

yable. Six-week courses of 5 or more quarter hours call 
‘ payment of one-half regular undergraduate fees for a 
quarter, 

(18) Graduate Students First hour 
Additional hours $5,00 each per quarter. Separate registra- 
tions for six-week term cost $10.00 for first hour and $5.00 
per hour for each additional hour. Student Activity Fee op- 
tional, no non-resident fee charged. Graduate students regis- 
tering for 10 hours or more will be entitled to student health 
service, 

(19) Thesis Only — non-credit course 

(20) Thesis Binding Fee Per copy 
Number of copies required ranges from three to five. 


2.00 


1.00 


5.00 
5.00 


2.00 
5.00 


1.00 
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(21) Music Fees 

Applied Music — one % hour lesson a week 
Applied Music — two 4% hours lessons a week 
Applied Fundamentals of Music 

(Class instruction in piano or violin) 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 

two hours per day 

Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 


(22) Special Pilot Training Fees —The special fees for the pilot 
training courses are: 
AE 306 Private Pilot Training — Flight, maximum 
AE 406 Commercial Pilot Training — F light, maximum 2 
AE 423 Flight Instructor Training, maximum 
(Subject to change without notice.) 


(23) Microscope Purchase 
It is required that students entering Veterinary Medicine own 
a microscope prior to admission. (See section on Veterinary 
Medicine.) 


(24) Registration Cancelled and Fees Refunded 

If a student pre-registers for the next quarter, then withdraws 
prior to the opening of the quarter, all fees are refunded, If a 
student resigns within the first two weeks after classes begin, 
all fees, less charges, will be refunded except the sum of $7.50 
which will be retained as a registration 2a and except the 
sum of $5.00 paid as student health fee if the student has par- 
ticipated in any part of the student health program tatudtise 
the entrance physical examination. If a student remains in 
school longer than two weeks after classes begin, no refund 
will be made of any fees applying for that quarter except on 
resignations caused by personal illness or call into military 
service. 


(25) Room and Board — All women students, except those granted 
special permission by the Dean of Women, are required to 
live in dormitories and take their meals at the Women’s Din- 
ing Halls. Residents in the dormitories for men may elect 
to take their meals in the dormitory dining halls, in the school 
cafeterias, private boarding houses, or other places of their 
choice. 

Rate; Room and Board, per quarter (add sales tax for board) 
For further information, see below. 


(26) Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Main Nursery School (per quarter) 
Auxiliary Nursery School (per quarter) 
Kindergarten (per quarter) 
For registration information, contact Chairman, Nursery School 
and Kindergarten. 
(27) Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine (off campus) 
(on campus) 
(28) Doctoral Dissertation microfilming fee 


20,00 
30.00 
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Room Reservations 


1. Women students wishing to reserve a room in university housing should 
send a deposit of $10.00 to Head of Women’s Housing. Reservation for the 
following Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall Quarters will be accepted on or 
after October 1 of each year. 

2. Inquiries regarding rooms for men students should be addressed to 
Coordinator of Men’s Housing. The inquirer will be furnished an application 
for housing. This application, with a $10.00 room deposit, should be returned 
to the person designated on the application. Room deposits will assure the 
applicant that he has a room and will be held to cover the loss and damage 
to dormitory property. The deposit is not applicable to the room rent. 

3. Refund of room reservation fee, when due, will be mailed each resident. 
Refunds will be made only: (1) when the room reservation is canceled no 
less than 14 days prior to the opening of the quarter for which the room 
has been reserved, except that all applications iy refund or room deposit 
fee for the Fall Quarter must be received not later than August 15, otherwise 
no refund will be made; (2) when the room is vacated at the end of a quarter; 
(3) when the resident enters military service during the quarter. 


Room and Board Charges 

Room and board in all women’s dormitories is $165.00 per school quarter. 
Room and board for men students in Magnolia Dormitory is $165.00 per 
schoo] quarter. The Magnolia Dormitories resident may elect to take meals 
for only 5 days a week at a cost of $95.00 for the quarter, or he may elect to 
have his meals outside of the dormitories in which case he will pay room rent 
only, $53.00 for the quarter. All Board charges are subject to payment of ap- 
plicable sales taxes. 

Students who, at the beginning of the quarter, elect to have meals in Mag- 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw from pot arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter and receive a refund of amounts paid, less a minimum 
charge for board for two weeks plus a $7.50 surrender charge upon return of 
meal tickets issued. No change in board arrangements may be made by dormi- 
tory residents after the two-week period has expired. Students iene 
from the dormitory or resigning been school after the allowable two-wee 
period will be charged on a daily basis plus the $7.50 surrender charge. 

Room and b bills are to be i at the office in each of the dormito 
areas. Accounts not cleared on or before the fifth day of the current month 
or sixth day of the term in which the office is open for business, whichever date 
comes earlier, are subject to a late fee of $1.00 per day to a maximum of $5.00. 
All room and board accounts are due and payable in full at the beginning of 
each quarter, However, where deemed necessary, arrangements may be made 
at the Cashier's Office in the student's dormitory area for payment of the 
amount in not more than three installments. Such payments must be made 
at the beginning of the period they are intended to cover. For information in 
advance concerning part payments, write the Housing Manager in the Men's 
Dormitories or Women’s Dormitories, as applicable. 

Room assignments will be valid only through Friday, 5:00 P.M. after the 
Sunday on which the dormitories officially open, unless the room has been paid 
for in advance or other satisfactory arrangements have been made before that 

te. 

Authorized refunds of room rent will be made on a calendar week basis 
and board charges on daily basis when students leave the University dormitor- 
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ies and dining halls. A minimum charge of % of the quarterly room rent bn 
will be charged any student vacating rooms after school opens, with refun : 
being made not to exceed % of the quarter (12 weeks) rate. A calendar wee 
begins on Sunday. Students — dormitory rooms without proper notice 
to the dormitory office concerned will be charged rent on the room un 
notice has been properly filed with the office that the room has been vacated. 
Although every effort will be made to maintain the ewig room and 
board prices, if food prices advance abnormally, it may be und necessary to 
increase these costs, 
For men students living in private dormitories, cooperative boarding 
houses, private homes, and fraternity houses, rooms without meals range from 
$45.00 to $60.00 for each school quarter. The meals in boarding houses near 
the campus are about $45.00 a month. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The over-all dormitory program is operated on the basis that a university 
education is not confined to class-room activities. A true university education 
includes the total experience of living within an educational environment. A 
schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified program which 
the residents help plan and in which they participate are important parts of 
university education. 

In all university dormitories and a ents, careful precautionary meas- 
ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal prop- 
erty. However, the University does not insure personal property of the residents 
and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property of occupants 
of university-owned facilities. 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1325 men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
tories and Graves Centre Cottages. 

Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1113 students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the campus, All units are of brick, hollow-tile, 
and steel construction and together Sate one of the best-equipped resident 
areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall was completed in 1948, 
Bullard Hall was completed in 1952, and Noble Hall was opened in Jan of 
1957. Each of these buildings is connected with another to form a har- 
monious architectural and living pattern. All buildings are arranged into di- 
visions of approximately 40 students. These residents sharing the experience 
of living together form the basis of the dormitory program. There is a dormi- 
tory counselor for each division. The dormitory counselors are assisted by 
graduate counselors under the direction of the Resident Counselor and the 
Dormitory Manager in carrying out the dormitory program. 

In the Magnolia Domitories two students share a room. Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitory contains well-ap- 
ees lounge and recreational areas, a post-office, a snack bar, and other 

cilities to make a complete living unit. The Housemothers, the Resident 
Counselor, and the Family in Residence have their apartments in the buildings. 

In the Bibb Graves Centre there are 26 cottages housing men students. 

The cottages are located in a landscaped area around an amphitheatre. Varsity 
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athletes are housed in several of the units. A staff member with his family 
lives in one of the cottages. Eight students are housed in each of the build- 
ings. Each building contains two separate living units with sleeping and study 
rooms with a bath on each side of the cottage. Each student has his own 
single bed and study table, 

In addition to the dormitory housing accommodations for men students, 
housing may be obtained in private dormitories and homes in Auburn, and in 
the fraternity houses. The Coordinator of Men’s Housing on the eaves floor 
of Langdon Hall maintains for the convenience of students a file of off-campus 
accommodations for men. 


Married Students 
Auburn University operates two housing projects for married students: 


A. Forest Hills Apartments — 240 units, 80 two-bedroom and 160 one-bed- 
room apartments, furnished, completed September 1959. et rngs eo 3 
include all-electric kitchen, completely furnished living room and - 
room, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all-tile bath with shower-tub com- 
bination, inner-spring mattresses, steam heat, TV outlet, etc. 

B. Graves Centre Apartments — 107 units, one-, two-, and three-bedrooms, 
temporary, partly furnished. 

Deposits are accepted for both projects from pro ive students who have 
been accepted by the Registrar. For additional information write: Housing 
Manager, 901 West Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama. 

The Student Guidance Service, First Floor, Langdon Hall, maintains a 
registry of privately owned apartments and will be glad to assist incoming 
students in locating suitable housing. All arrangements should be made be- 
fore the student brings his family to Auburn. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 1300 women is furnished in the Women’s 
Dormitories. The dormitory group consists of the following: 


No, Name No. Name 

I Elizabeth Harper Hall VIII Ella Lupton Hall 

Il Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 

III Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XI Annie White Mell Hall 

V_ Letitia Dowdell Hall XII Dana King Gatchell Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Alumni Hall 
VII Mary Lane Hall Auburn Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form a Quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area. The 
Dining Hall faces the other dormitories located to the south of the Quadrangle. 
Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 girls. A Head 
Resident, who has a suite of rooms in the building, is in charge of each dormi- 
tory. The Head Resident serves as counselor to the students as well as hostess 
in the dormitory. Lounge space is furnished in each building. The bedrooms 
in dormitories I through X are arranged in suites, consisting of two double 
rooms, connected by a tile bathroom. Each room accommodates two girls; 

ver, three may be assigned to a room on a temporary basis when the 
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dormitories are unusually crowded. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, 
a double desk with two desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy 
chair, and a dresser and chest. All students provide their own bed linens and 
any other items they may wish to use in making their rooms more attractive. 

Dormitories XI and XII are smaller dormitories, housing approximately 50 
girls each. These dormitories have community baths, located at each end of 
the hallways. There is a Head Resident in each of these dormitories, and the 
girls eat in the Women’s Dining Hall. Dormitories XI and XII are located on 
Mell Street, adjacent to the larger dormitories, 

Alumni Hall is located on South College Street. This unit houses approxi- 
mately 100 girls with the Head Resident's suite located on the second floor, 
This dormitory has its own dining hall, located in the basement of the build- 
ing. The furnishings in Alumni Hall are the same as in the other dormitories. 
The rooms are not in suites. There are community baths located at each end 
of the hallways. 

Auburn Hall is one of our larger dormitories, housing approximately 185 
girls. This dormitory has community baths located conveniently for the girls. 
There is a Head Resident on duty at all times. The girls living in this dormi- 
tory take their meals in Alumni Dining Hall. Auburn Hall is located on East 
Thach Avenue, approximately one and one-half blocks from Alumni Hall. 

Susan Smith Cottage, on South College Street, is a cooperative house ac- 
commodating twenty-six girls who do all the planning and aay aan of their 
meals as well as their own house work. This cooperative plan for management 
Breatly reduces living expenses. To live in Susan Smith Cottage a girl must 

ve a good scholarship and good citizenship record. 

Social Center is a southern colonial building in which are located the offices 
of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the Head of Women’s 
Housing, and the Dormitory Supervisor. Here, also, is a cashier's office where 
women students pay room and board. The post office for Dormitories I through 
XII is located in this building. In addition, there are two large living rooms, 
a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. 

Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students unless 
special permission given by the Dean of Women approves their living else- 
where. Students will be subject to regulations of the University and the 
Women's Student Government Association at all times. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the college dining halls. 
Meals are served here under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs for 
special diets will be borne by the student, 

No room reservation in the women’s dormitories is binding until a fee of 
$10.00 has been received. This should be sent to the Head of Women’s Hous- 
ing. For room and board charges see page 85. 


Financial Aid at Auburn 


A number of scholarship and Joan funds to aid worthy students in meeting 
their university expenses have been provided by civic organizations, business 


concerns, and individuals. A s bulletin giving sources of financial aid 
may be obtained by writing to Dean J. E. Greene, Chairman, Committee on 
Scholarships. 


Sources of aid not available through the Scholarship Committee are as 
follows: 
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Federal and State Vocational Rehabilitation Aid — Students with physical 
handicaps may obtain grants-in-aid covering university fees, books, supplies, 
and, in some cases, general maintenance through the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Federal io state appropriations support this service. For information 
and application blanks, contact Mr. Frank wee District Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, 115 Thach Hall, Auburn, Alabama. 

Graduate School Fellowships and Assistantships — To promote scholarship 
and research among graduate students, a number of teaching fellowships, 
graduate assistantships, and research fellowships and assistantships carrying 
substantial stipends are available. Apply not later than March 15. Contact 
the Dean of the Graduate School for information and application. blanks, 

U. 8. Navy — The U. S. Navy, under the Holloway Plan, offers to a number 
of students tuition and fees, plus an allowance for expenses, for four years, 
Recipients are determined after nation-wide examinations held each Decem- 
ber. They enter college as Midshipmen, USNR, under the Regular NROTC 
program. In return for this aid, they must complete four years of Naval 
Science, make all required summer practice cruises, and after commissioning 
as Ensigns, U, S. Navy, or Second Lieutenants, U. S. Marine Corps, they 
serve four years on active duty at the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. 
They may remain as career officers in the regular Navy or Marine Corps. 
For further information, see section on the School of Naval Science, 


Cooperative Education Program 


Students in certain curricula who qualify are offered an opportunity to 
participate in a plan of education known as the Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram. It offers a student a chance to add meaning and Laan to his theoreti- 
cal classroom instruction by combining it with practical experience in a busi- 
ness or industrial job assignment. 

The co-op student alternate between school and industry on a quarterly 
basis and while he is in school takes his courses as a regular student. His 
degree requirements are the same as regular students. The program is offered 
to students in areonautical, chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical engi- 
neering; engineering physics; aeronautical administration; building construc- 
tion; business administration; industrial management; textile management and 
textile science; and mathematics. For further information, write C. E. Gearing, 
Director of Engineering Extension. 


Employment Service 


The Nonacademic Personnel Office maintains a student employment service 
to assist students in obtaining employment to defray a portion of their educa- 
tional expenses. Employment on the campus on a ndbaeg basis is provided 
for students through the following fields: clerical, library, laboratory, agricul- 
tural, food service, and others. 

Off-campus jobs also are frequently available and these calls are received 
throughout the year and usually require immediate placement. Students in- 
terested in part-time employment should apply at the Nonacademic Personnel 
Office, Temporary Building 10-A, after completing registration. 

The Nonacademic Personnel Office also assists student wives and others 
in locating employment. Applicants should contact that office for the necessary 
application forms and additional information. 


o0 Auburn University 
STUDENT LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 


Counseling Service 


The University endeavors to maintain counseling and guidance services tor 
its students. Each academic dean, either personally or through appointed as- 
sistants, guides each student in his academic problems, especially in arranging 
schedules, maintaining residence requirements, and satisfying subject matter 
degree requirements, The Registrar and his assistants advise the student 
regarding hours required for graduation. In addition counseling services of 
other sorts are available. The Director of Student Affairs and the Dean of 
Women with their respective staffs are especially concerned with any student 
problem, educational, vocational, or personal. 

The Student Guidance Service is located on the ground floor of Langdon 
Hall. Through this service the University offers aid to students in personal, 
educational, and vocational areas. The service is staffed with experienced and 
trained counselors and is under the overall administration of the Department 
of Student Affairs. Students come to the Guidance Service on their own 
initiative and are referred by members of the faculty. In the Guidance Service 
there is a library of occupational information which many students find helpful. 

A testing program is a part of the Student Guidance Service and is avail- 
able at the student's request. High school students seeking aid in planning 
for training beyond high school are also invited to use, without obligation, the 
facilities of the Guidance Service. 

It is the duty of each staff and faculty member to maintain a close personal 
relationship with students. Each teacher welcomes an opportunity to aid 
students with academic and personal problems whether the contact be formal 
or informal in nature. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service oy staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) local ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; (5) 
health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 

The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. The Health Service performs a 
complete physical examination of all entering students, which includes a 
photoroentgenogram. Working in conjunction with the State Health Depart- 
ment annual chest X-rays are given to students, faculty members and em- 
ployees of the school. After physical evaluation of each student, recommen- 
dations are made to the student, to the dean of his respective school, to the 
physical education department, and to the military department. 

Before being approved for admission evidence of immunization for Teta- 
nus, Typhoid, and Smallpox must be filed on the Immunization Record Form 
furnished by the Registrar's Office. 

No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
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responsibility of the student, Students who are in need of emergency opera- 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred 
for treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student. The 
University has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 

The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled full-time 
students of the institution, Medical service is not provided by the University 
for the families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made 
avaiable by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8;00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m, and 1:00 se 
to 4:00 p,m, each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are from 
8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m, to 9:30 a.m, each Sunday, 
Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at the Infirm- 
ary are from 10:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m., 3:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 7:00 p.m, 
to 8:00 p.m, each day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed to call 
simultaneously. 

University physicians do not make calls outside of the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the college physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University In- 
firmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and board, linen, and routine laboratory and X-ray 
procedures. 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made for these, but 
only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 

The services of local physicians are available at the student's expense 
either at their places of residence or when the student is properly admitted to 
the University Infi ! 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the follow- 
ing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the close of 
the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 

During epidemics, the of the Student Health Service will make every 
ossible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if our staff and 
acilities are inadequate, we will not assume responsibility for the payment 

of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students, and will be part of the registration 
cee da at the beginning of the Winter, Spring, and Summer Quarters for 
all students not already registered. Students who bring unregistered cars on 
the campus after any registration period for longer than a weekend must 
register them at the University Security Office, Department of Buildings and 
Grounds, within 48 hours after arrival on the campus. Faculty and Staff 
members shall register their four-wheel vehicles at the University Security Of- 
fice. Failure to register a four-wheel vehicle, to use the ope decal and to 
park in the proper zone will constitute a violation and subject the violator to 
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certain penalties. For specific information regarding designated parking areas, 
traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, secure a copy of the 
“Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University Security Office. 


Lecture and Concert Series 


The University, through the Lecture and Concert Committee, composed of 
faculty and student eantory brings to the campus each year a wide varicty 
of lectures, concerts and other programs of cultural value, This project is 
financed through the student activities fee, and all students are admitted 
without charge upon the presentation of their student identification card. 


Intramural Sports 


The Intramural Sports Department offers to students, both men and women, 
many Opportunities to participate in competitive team, and individual sports, 
and recreational activities. Healthful sports, good sportsmanship, and friendly 
competition are stressed. All students are urged to participate in the program 


which is entirely voluntary and largely student supported and supervised. 
Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports, 


Fall Quarter, — Touch football. swimming, volleyball. 
Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 
Spring Quarter. — Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track. 
Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming. 


Check-out Service — Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out 
service in the basement of the Auburn Union Building. Any student may 
check out athletic equipment either on a 24-hour basis or over weekends, 


Honorary Organizations 


aepe aos Economics Club 

pha Beta Alpha (4-H members) 

Alpha Epsilon Delta (pre-medical) 

Alpha Lambda Delta (freshman scho- 
astic honorary for women) 

Alpha Zeta (agriculture) 

Caissons Club (Army ROTC artillery 
corps ) 

Chi Epsilon (civil engineering) 

Delta Omicron (music honorary for 
women ) 

Delta Sigma Pi (business administra- 
tion) 

Eta Kappa Nu (electrical engineering) 

Kappa Delta Pi (education) 

Kappa Epsilon (women in pharmacy) 

Omicron Nu (home economics) 

Pershing Rifles (AFROTC honorary 
corps ) 

Phi Delta Kappa (men’s education) 

Phi Eta Sigma (freshmen scholastic 
honorary for men) 


Phi Kappa Phi (national senior scho- 
lastic honorary) 

Phi Lambda Upsilon (chemistry) 

Phi Mu Alpha (men students in music) 

Phi Psi (textiles) 

Phi Zeta (veterinary medicine) 

Pi Mu Epsilon (mathematics) 

Pi Sigma Epsilon (salesmanship & 
marketing ) 

Pi Tau Pi Sigma (Signal Corps) 

Pi Tau Sigma (mechanical & aero- 
nautical engineering) 

Rho Chi (pharmacy) 

Scabbard and Blade (ROTC) 

Searab (architecture) 

Sigma Pi Sigma (national physics 
honor society) 

Steerage (NROTC) 

Tau Beta Pi (engineering) 

Tau Kappa Alpha (national forensic 
honorary) 

Xi Sigma Pi (forestry) 
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Campus Leadership and Service Organizations 


“A” Club — Varsity letter in football, baseball, basketball, or track. 
Alpha Phi Omega — National service fraternity for men students previously 


connected with the Boy Scout movement. 


Auburm Veterans Association — Service organization open to veteran stu- 


dents. 


Blue Key — National honor society for men. 


Circle “"K” — Service Club for men. 


Cwens — National honor society for sophomore women. 

Mortar Board — National honor society for senior women, 
Omicron Delta Kappa — National honor society for senior men. 
Spades — Local honor society of ten most outstanding senior men, 
Squires — Local honor society for sophomore men. 

Towers — Women’s independent organization. 


Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agricultural Council 

Agronomy Club 

American Chemical Society 

American Institute of Aeronautical 
Science 

American Institute of Architects 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

American Rocket Society 

American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers 

American Society of Civil Engineers 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers 

Angel Flight 

Anburn Camera Club 

Auburn Debate Council 

Anburn Lab Tech Club 

Auburn Players (Dramatics Club) 

Aubum Radio Club 

Auburn Speleological Society 

Auburn Student Education Associa- 
tion 

Amold Air Society 

Art Guild (Advertisement & Indus- 
trial Design) 


Block and Bridle Club (Animal Hus- 
bandry) 

Builders Guild (Building Construc- 
tion) 

Dairy Science Club 

Dana King Gatchell Home 
Economics Club 

Dolphin Club (women swimmers) 

Forestry Club 

Future Farmers of America 

Horticulture Forum 

Industrial Design Forum 

Institute of Radio Engineering 

International Relations Club 

Junior American Veterinary Medical 
Association 

Latin-American Club 

Omicron Kappa Pi (Decor Club) 

Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy) 

Physical Education Club 

Poultry Club 

Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 

Skin Diving Club (Tiger Sharks) 

Society of Advancement of Manage- 
ment 

Society of American Military Engi- 
neers 

Spiked Shoes 

Track and Saber 

Women's Recreation Association 


Student Wives Organizations 


Army Cadet Wives Club 
Auburn T-Square Widows ( Architec- 
ture) 


Auxiliary of Ciyil Engineers 
Dames Club 
Junior AVMA Auxiliary 
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Keystones (Building Construction) Wives of Industrial Management Stu- 
Pharmacy Wives Club dents 
Wives of Auburn Engineers 


Organizations Temporarily Approved 
(Serving minimum one year probation period prior to full recognition. ) 


Auburn Historical Society Psi Club (Psychology) 
Auburn Literary Society Semper Fidelis Society (Naval ROTC) 
Phi Beta Lambda (Business Educa- Sigma Tau Delta (English ) 

tion) Soccer Club 


Philosophy Club 


Social Fraternities and Sororities 


The following national social fraternities have established chapters xt 
Auburn: 


Alpha Gamma Rho Phi Kappa Tau 
Alpha Psi Pi Kappa Alpha 
Alpha Tau Omega Pi Kappa Phi 
Delta Chi Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Delta Sigma Phi Sigma Chi 

Delta Tau Delta Sigma Nu 

Kappa Alpha Order Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Sigma Sigma Pi 

Lambda Chi Alpha Tau Kappa Epsilon 
Omega Tau Sigma Theta Chi 

Phi Delta Theta Theta Xi 


The following national social fraternities have established colonies at Av- 
burn: Beta Theta Pi (Beta Pi Colony) and Delta Upsilon (Alpha Delta Up- 
silon Colony). 

The Interfraternity Council — regulates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities. 

The following national social sororities maintain chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Delta Pi Delta Delta Delta Phi Mu 

Alpha Gamma Delta Delta Zeta Pi Beta Phi 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Alpha Theta Zeta Tau Alpha 
Chi Omega Kappa Delta 


The Pan-Hellenic Council — regulates the relationships of the sororities. 


Student Government 


The Student Body 
The Student Body officers are elected by the students to work for the 
betterment of the students and the university. There are three branches of the 
Student Body: the President and his Cabinet; the Judiciary; and the Senate. 


Women’s Student Government Association 


All women students are members of the Women’s Student Government 
Association. The W.S,.G.A. plans and carries out a WE set amr program for 
women students through its elected officers and its Legislative and Judiciary 
Councils. 
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Student Publications 


The Aubum Critique — literary magazine, published monthly; sold through 
subscriptions. 

The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in En- 
gineering. 

The Auburn Forester— published annually by students of the department 
of Forestry. 

The Auburn Veterinarian— booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 

The Glomerata — student annual publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

The Helm —a monthly paper published by NROTC students. 

The Plainsman —a weekly paper published by students of the institution, 
production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

The Tiger Cub— annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty life. 
The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living room for 
students away from home —a place to relax, to entertain friends, and to find 
convenient dining and school supply service. Planned programs of social, 
eres and cultural events help develop students in the art of human 
relations, 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack Bar, 
The Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, The University Book Store, The Union Ballroom, meeting rooms, com- 
nse lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff 
offices. 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus. On 
hand are the registration cards on each student enrolled, listing class schedule, 
home address, and campus address. 


Religious Organizations 


The student religious organizations of the churches of Auburn provide 
opportunity for worship, participation in religious programs, wholesome rec- 
reational and social activity and closer personal association with members of 
the faculty. These organizations are: Baptist Student Union; Disciples Stu- 
dent Fellowship (Christian Church); Church of Christ's Young People’s Or- 
ganization; the Canterbury Club of the Episcopal Church; Legion of Mary 
and the Newman Club of the Catholic Church; Gamma Delta, the Interna- 
tional Association of Lutheran Students; Wesley Foundation of the Methodist 
Church; Westminster Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church; Hillel Counsel- 
ship of the Jewish Faith; Liahona Fellowship of the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; and the Christian Science Organization. 

The Religious Life Committee, composed of students, faculty and staff of 
the University, serves as a functional organ for promoting and sponsoring all 
campus-wide religious activities in which operational coordination is needed 
to give the best benefits to the students of Auburn University. 
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Independent Organizations 


Towers — Towers is a social and service organization for women students 
not affiliated with a social sorority. It was organized in 1958 and its aims are: 
to maintain close sorority and independent relationship at Auburn; to en- 
courage leadership and scholarship among members aid affiliates; to provide 
an outlet for non-affiliated women students; to promote projects that benefit 
the entire student body of Auburn University. 


Musical Organizations 


Auburn Bands — The bands are maintained by the university for regularly 
enrolled students who wish to develop their music ability and to participate 
in many university and off-campus activities. The Marching Band, which ac- 
companies the football team on its trips to games in this area, and which 
represents the university for various university, state, and out of state functions, 
normally consists of approximately one hundred players, who receive special 
training in drill formations. Physical Education may be waived for students 
during the fall quarters in which they are members of the Marching Band. 
(See Band Director for details.) The Concert Band consists of advanced stu- 
dents who have passed the work of the preliminary bands, and students who 
are preparing to teach band in the schools. It provides music for various 
university activities and some off-campus functions such as concert tours. Reg- 
ular training which embodies instruction in the rudiments of music and the 
use of band instruments is given free of charge at the band practice periods, 
These activities may be taken with or without university credit. 


Auburn University Orchestra — The Orchestra is sponsored by the Music 
Department for the development of musical talent and individual achievement 
in ensemble laying. Students at the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello are invited to participate. Membership is by 
permission of the director. This activity may be taken with or without uni- 
versity credit. 


Auburn Glee Clubs — The Men’s Glee Club, the Women's Glee Club, and 
the Mixed Chorus are large study and performing choruses open to any student. 
Regular rehearsals and participation in campus and off-campus activities are 
iu oh of these courses. Admission to the Concert Choir is obtained by audition; 
a high degree of proficiency in choral singing and a systematic study of serious 
choral literature is expected of the men and women who are chosen for this 
group. These activities may be taken with or without university credit. Quali- 
fied students are selected to sing in the Men’s Octet and the Women’s Octet. 
The Octets are often called upon to furnish light, entertaining music for events 
at Auburn and throughout the state. 


Auburn Opera Workshop — This organization has as its primary p 
the training of students in the various phases of operatic production largely 
through actual stage performances of outstanding operas. Membership is open 
with or without university credit to all students. Each year the group produces 
several operas sung in English. Students are assigned duties as singers, stage 
technicians, musical assistants, ete., according to their respective interests and 
talents. 





Schools and Curricula 


Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
partments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered in the several Schools 
are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Forestry, and 
Ornamental Horticulture. Within each curriculum students are permitted to 
major in line with their special interests. 


School of Air Science, includes the Department of Air Science and offers 


training in Air Science. 


School of Architecture and The Arts, includes the Departments of Architec- 
ture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic Arts, and Music. Curricula offered 
are: Architecture, Building Construction, Dramatic Arts, Interior Design, Art 
(options in Advertising Design, Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Industrial De- 


sign, and Painting) and Music. 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and resin g exoes se . Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Agricultural Education; 
Elementary Education; Secondary Education; Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance; Health and Physical Education; and Psychology. Undergrad- 
uate curricula offered are: ricultural Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
Elementary Education, Sec Education (majors or minors in Art, Business 
Education, Dramatic Arts, English, Foreign Languages, Health and Physical 
Education, Home Economics Education, Mathematics, Mental Retardation, 
Music, School Library Service, Science, Social Science, Speech, and Speech 
Correction), and Psychology. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Civil Engineering, Electrical ee ee Graphics, 
Industrial Laboratories, Industrial Management, M ical Engineering, Tex- 
tile Technology, and Auburn School of Aviation. This School offers curricula 
in Aeronautical Administration, Aeronautical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Physics, Mechanical Engineering, Industrial 
Management, Textile Chemistry, T Management, and Textile Science. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing, Child 
Development, Foods and Nutrition, and House Administration. Curricula 
offered are: Home Economics (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and 
Nutrition, Home Management and Family Economics, Family Life and Early 
Childhood Education), and Nursing Science. 
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School of Military Science, includes the Department of Military Training 
and offers training in Military Science. 


School of Naval Science, includes the Department of Naval Science and 
offers training in Naval Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curriculum in Pharmacy. 


School of Science and Literature, includes the Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, English and Journalism, Foreign Languages, History and Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Religious Education, Speech, 
and Secretarial Training. Curricula offered are: Science and Literature (majors 
in liberal arts subjects), Pre-Law, Business Administration, Secretarial Train- 
ing, Physics, and Pre-Professional Science (Pre-Engineering, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine). 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Bacteriology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Surgery and Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School administers program leading toward the Master's 
degree, the Doctor of Education degree, and the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
(See Graduate School catalog.) 
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School of Agriculture 


E. V. Smita, Dean 
Cuarces F. Sramons, Associate Dean 
Coyr T. Wison, Assistant Dean 


{gos SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE offers courses designed to prepare 
both men and women for careers in the field of agriculture and related 
professions. The courses are so arranged as to provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reason- 
able number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given 
in the freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better under- 
standing of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in 
the junior and senior years, 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science, Dairy Production, Dairy Manufacturing, Poultry 
Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered 
in Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Forestry, Ornamental 
Horticulture, and Biological Sciences. Within these curricula majors are per- 
mitted in line with the student’s special interest. If a student is permitted to 
major in a field where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should 
consult with the head of the department concerned. 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum in Agricultural Education. 

Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects after 
entering Auburn. Arrangements for these examinations must be made with 
the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment in the 
School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be completed be- 
fore the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ....4 EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp. ....... 
CH 103L. Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ...... 4 MH112 Intr. College Math. 5 
HY 107 American History ....5 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 ZY 102 Gen. Zoology .....-... 5 
MH 111 Intr, College Math. 5 ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ......... 5 MS Military Training ....1 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation ...0 M5 Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education .1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 

PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AH 200 Int. An. Husb. —.....5 AS 202 Agr. Economics .... 5 AH 204 Animal Nutrition 5 


BY 201 General Botany ......5 BY 202 General Botany ....5 AY 201 Grain Crops .......... 5 

PS 204 Physics ..............5 CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ........ 3 HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ......... 5 

MS Military Training ..1 CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab. .2 MS Military Training 1 

PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education _1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AN 301 Drainage & Ter, ...5 AY 304 General Soils —...... 


Pit 3 5 AN 303 Farm Machinery 
Ps Ol General Poultry ..... 5 BY 306 Plast Physiology ....5 and Equipment .......5 
ny 305 Public Speaking ...< 3 DH 200 Yund. of Dairying .5 BY 309 Plant Diseases _......5 
£315 Agr, Journalism ....... 3 Elective ...............3 HF 308 Vegetable Gard. 5 
Blective + ..sccccsec0i--.--. 9 a. ae 3 


Auburn Untoersity 


SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 301 Agr. Marketing ..... 5 
AY 401 Forage Crops ........5 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 401 Swine Production ...5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ...5 
Elective ..................9 


Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 201 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


100 
FIRST QUARTER 

AY 404 Cotton Production .5 

FY 313 Farm Forestry ....... 5 
Elective .——....-........5 
Elective ......... eee 
FIRST QUARTER 

AY 201 Grain Crops ........5 


BY 202 Genera] Botany ....5 
CH 203 Organic Chem. .~.5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 


AN 301 Drainage & 
Terracing ................5 


Elective .....--...0...22..0 


AS 401 Farm Management ..5 


AY 404 Cotton Prod. —......5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ........ 5 
ESCH V@ <..ccccccecces sess 3 


AH 401 Swine Production 


-seeeee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
204 Animal Nutrition ....5 


OOO mee ewe 


Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 406 Com. Fertilizers 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard. —..5 
PH 301 General Poultry .....5 


SP 305 Public Speaking .. os 3 
Elective .. Se 
SENIOR YEAR 

AY 401 Forage Crops ..... > 


BY 309 Plant Diseases .......5 
Electives 


eee eee ee eer reer 


Total—212 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 200 Introductory Ani- 

mal Husbandry —.....5 
AY 304 General Soils ~........ 5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


AN 303 Farm Mach, & 


Equi eae =. 

AY 306 Soil Morph. & 
FOP ORIG laceten Sees eotchnesens 3 
JM 315 Ae. Journalism ...... 3 
Electives .........:- 8 


AY 402 Soil Fertility 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. .....5 
ZY 400 Gemetics ...........0... 5 

A RE 


=~ sbchlactapespecareo 5S AY 454 Soil Genesis and Classification .......5 


AH 402 Beef Cattle Production ...................... + A) ne eerste ened 5 
AY 403 Grazing Crops in Alabama ............. .5 BY 401 Principles of Biometry -..................5 
AY 405 Torf and its Management ................ 3. BY 413 General Plant Ecology ........... i 
AY 409 Seed Production ....00000.0... eee 3 BY 415 see apicea 2 Anatomy of Crop. 

AY 410 Methods of Plant Breeding —........... 3 <iichbetrareadlliicameaiensabiasamunndiaciorictas af 

AY 453 Geomorphology ........2......ccccecceenneoeenes 5 CH 206 hacen er ie pO 5 


Students planning to major in Agronomy and Soils should contact the Head of the Department 


and be assigned an advisor. 


Electives will be selected in consultation with their advisor in line 


with their interests and needs. Students desiring further training may plan their course of study 
#0 as to be prepared for gradnate work at this or other institutions. 


FIRST QUARTER 
AH 200 Intro. An. Husb. se 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ........ 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. . 4 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation 
MS Military Training ....1 





PE Physical Education ..1 
HY 206 American Govt. ..... 5 
PS 30464 Pingsice 5... .ccccecseon 5 
ZY 102 Gen. Zoology 5 
MS Military Training ....1 


PE Physical Education .1 


Major in Animal Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry —......4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1! 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


AH 301 Livestock Judging ....3 
BY 201 Gen, Botany  .........5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ........ 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
EH 102 English Comp. ..... 5 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AH 204 Animal Nutrition ....5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 
AY 201 Grain Crops 
MS Military Training —..1 
rE Physical Education ~ | 


FIRST QUARTER 


School of Agriculture 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOMD QUARTER 


10) 


THIRD QUARTER 





AY 304 Genera) Soils .......... 5 AH 302 Feeds & Feeding ..39 VM 422 Animal Diseases .....5 
DH 200 Fand. of Dairying .5 AH 404 Mkt. Class & Grades 3 ZY 400 Genetics . : 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 PH 301 Gen. Poultry ........5 JM 315 Agr. Journalism seal 
Elective: .......----nereeees VM 421 Animal Physiology ..5 Elective ........-<---.0.0.-5 
Elective ~....nnieseneens 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AN 303 Farm Machinery & AH 403 Animal Breeding ..5 AH 401 Swine Production —5 
Equipment ............. AS 401 Farm Management .5 AH 402 Beef Cattle Prod. 5 
AY 404 Cotton Production .5 AY 401 Forage Crops .......... AH 406 Reproduction in 
ZY 402 Economic Ento, .....5 Elective ....._—..--..3 Farm Animals —._.....5 
ig RIVE 2 dk a Elective .......--..... aes | 
Total—212 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major io Animal Science should contact the Head of Department for 
ussignment of an advisor. For majors in Animal Science, who intend to do graduate work, it is 
recommended that Organic Chemistry 207 and 208 or 303 and 304 and Quantitative Analysis 
206 be taken in substitution for Organic Chemistry 203 and two other courses to be selected with 
the advice of the major professor. As approved by the Dean of Agriculture and the student's 
advisor, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individua) students. 


Major in Dairy Manufacturing 


FIRST QUARTER 

BY 201 General Botany .....- 5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
PS 204 Physics or 

PS 205 Introd. Physics .._5 
LY 101 Use of the Library .1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


AH 204 Animal Nutrition ...5 
DH 305 Prac. Dairy Tests ....5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 

Elective .......++.--+- 3 


DH 408 Dairy Plant Proc. ..5 


DH 313 Judging Dairy 
Products 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen, Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
EC 213 Engineering Acctg. 

& Cost Control .....5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism .....3 
SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology ..5 
DH 311 Judging Dairy Prod. | 
Electives 


SENIOR YEAR 
DH 409 Dairy Plant Proc. ....5 
AN 406 Dairy Engineering .3 


Sanitation — — ...... 3 
Electives 2.....cccscecess 8 
Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 
CH 203 Organic Chem. or 
CH 207 Organic Chem. ......5 
EC 214 Engineering Acctg. 

& Cost Control ......5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EH 345 Business & Pro- 
fessional Writing —.5 
DH 310 Technical Control 
of Dairy Products ....5 


SRR Tere Oe eeee 


DH 410 Dairy Plant Proc. 5 
Electives —............ 13 


Pe Of the 58 elective credits, at least 35 credits must be chosen from one of the categories Listed 
low: 


1. GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
AH 200 Intro. Animal Husb. 5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
AS 301 Agricultural Mktg. ..5 
AY 201 Grain Crops —........5 
AY 304 General Soils .......5 
AY 401 Forage Crops .......... 5 
DH 314-315-316 Dairy 

Cattle Judging ........3 
DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feed- 

ing & Management 5 
DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. -...5 
PH 301 General Poultry .5 


i. ECONOMICS 
EC 331 Principles of Mktg. ..5 


EC 333 Salesmanship .......... 5 
EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 
EC 345 Statistics ..........---...- 5 


EC 404 Office Management 5 
EC 432 Advertising ...—......5 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ........5 
EC 463 Corp. Finance 
IM 306 Industrial Mgt. .......5 


iti, BASIC SCIENCE” 
BY 401 Biometry ...............5 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis ....5 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry .5 


CH 418 Biochemistry .........5 
CH 419 Biochemistry -...... a, 
CH 420 Biochemistry ...........5 
PS 206 Intro. Physics .........5 
FL 151-152 German or 

FL 121-122 French ............ 10 


® Courses recommended for students planning to take graduate work. 


All students majoring in dairy manufacturing shall have had at least One summer practical 
dairy plant experience before graduation. 
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FIRST QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ...... 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. ..2 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
PS 204 Physics ................... 
LY 101 Use of the Library ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AY 304 General Soils .........5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology —5 
SP 305 Public Speaking 

Le anes erage 


AN 303 Farm Machinery 
& Equipment .........5 
DH 408 Dairy Plant Proc. ...5 
DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feed- 
ing & Management _5 
DH 316 Judging Dairy Cattle 1 
Blective ......cecceceenores 3 
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Major in Dairy Production 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 
BY 201 General Botany ......5 
CH 203 or 207 Organic 


MS 
PE 


miavanstetiote 


Chemistry 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Forage Crops ~.......5 
DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology ..5 
VM 421 Animal Physiology .5 
DH 314 Judging Dairy Cattle I 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding 5 


PH 301 General Poultry ...... 5 
DH 402 Artificial 
Insemination ............ 3 
Elective®® .............:.- 5 
Total—214 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 

Animal Nutrition ....5 

AN 301 Drainage & 
Terracing 

AY 201 Grain Crops ...........5 

MS Military Training .1 

PE Physical Education _1 


AH 204 


EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 
VM 422 Animal Dis 


er 
ZY 400 Genetics .................. 
DH 315 Judging Dairy Cattle 1 
Elective -.............—_.3 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. —.5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ......5 
Bective ...-...<cccsseceens 3 


® If anticipating graduate study, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also heing taken as 


an elective. 


°° If graduate study is planned, CH 206 Quantitative Analysis should be taken. 


Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 201 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 


BY 202 General Botany ...... 5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt, -........ 5 
PS 204 Physics .................. 45 
MS Military Training -..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics .... 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. —2 
HF 224 Plant Propagation .5 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition ..5 
AN 303 Farm Machinery ..5 
HF 221 Landscape 

Gardening —......___. 5 


PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physica] Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 Gencral Soils .......... 5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing ...... 5 AN 301 Drainage & Ter. ....5 
PH 301 General Poultry ....5 BY 306 Plant Physiology ..5 AY 402 Soil Fertility —.-... 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 HF 308 Vegetable HF 407 Preparation and 

JM 315 Agr. Journalism ......3 Gardening ..........---.-5 Handling of Fniits 
Elective ...............—.-. 3 Elective: ....-:....0-02:-s. 3 and Vegetables ....5 
IC CUVG  cctensrenspersemes 3 

SENIOR YEAR 
HF 401 Truck Crops ............ 5 BY 309 Plant Diseases -...... 5 HF 405 Small Fruits ......5 
HF 323 Floriculture or HF 404 Fruit Growing ~.....5 ZY 402 Economic Ento. ....5 
HF 406 Nut Culture ............ 5 Electives cccrecnneeesenen 8 Electives ...... 8 
Electives: .....--........-.. 8 
Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 

AH 200 Introductory Animal Husbandry ..5 EC 333 Salesmanship ...........---.-cccccoereeeee 5 
AS 401 Farm Management ...........................5 FY 313 Pans SOSetey Jc cassccccc np steenroett 
AS 404 Cooperation in Agriculture —.....3 HF 225 Flower Arranging ...................... ae 
AY 201 Grain Crops 22.222... nnccnnccceeesccenentevee 5 HF 402 Plant Breeding —......-..-----ccccccccccoreenred 
CB oy ae S BE 42) Arborichlture ..ncncndsesinn sao ae 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizer ..........--..-.... 3 HF 423 Nursery Management .....................5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .....-...-------.0----3 PG 310 Reading Improvement .....................3 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis .............--.--. 5S ST 113 Personal Typewriting ....................3 
CH 342 Geology ........... iano. Tih Hl We “Phe 5 
DH 200 Fundamentals of Dairying eee ee 5 ZY 406 Bee Culture ae 
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Major in Poultry Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AH 200 Intro. Ani. Husb. —.5 AS 202 Agr, Economics ....5 AH 204 Animal Nutrition ae 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ..... 3. BY 201 General Botany ....5 AY 201 Grain Crops —.....5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 PH 301 General Poultry .....5 
PS 204 Physics ..............5 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ..} PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 302 Feeds & Feeding ....3 AN 306 Farm Bldg. Const. .3 AY 304 General Soils —... 5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 5 JM 315 Agr. Journalism —...9 PH 411 Poultry Marketing .3 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. 3 PH 404 Poultry Mgt. —....5 ZY 400 Genetics: ..1.....-...3 
Electives. ......... bcosaaad 6 SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 Elective ...2ccis.----- 5 
Belective —--.........-+s- 5 
SENIOR YEAR 


PH 405 Poultry Feeding ...... 3 AS 401 Farm Management ..5 AY 401 Forage Crops -...... =| 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ...5 PH 408 Poultry Diseases -.... 5 PH 410 Poultry Breeding ....3 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology .5 PH 406 Inc, & Brooding --... 3 ZY 402 Economic Entomol. 5 

PS a Se 5 Elective ~........-c.sss00.+ 5 Elective .......-...-....-5 


Total—210 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


AH 401 Swine Production .......c......<-<.00c--e000 S CH SOL Biochemistry ....n:cc.- i iceccc..ccscccccewesenes 5 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Production ..........-.....--.... 5 HF 201 Orchard Management ..............---- 5 
AH 403 Animal Breeding ......ccccce-—5 HF 308 Vegetable Gardeving -..........------. ad 
AN 303 Farm Machinery & Equipment ......5 PH 407-409 Poultry Problems  -.......-0-0 6 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis ~...-...........-.-... 5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology .........-—... 5 


Agricultural Administration 


The course in Agricultural Administration is designed both for those stu- 
dents who plan a career in businesses closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and rates. 
and in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administe 
through a faculty advisor system wherein individual student programs of 
study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. 
The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized. 

The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agri-business, in Agricultural Economics, or 
in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Administration. 

The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
administration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting 
electives, students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers 
of firms that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) teachers, 
research workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public servants in 
the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, commodity analysts, 
market news I ers, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or (4) employees of 
business firms that handle agricultural products or that service agricultural 
production and marketing firms. 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Administration (AM) 


104 
FIRST QUARTER 

EH 101 English Comp. ........ 

MH I11 Intr. College Math. 5 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ......_.5 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation ....0 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition ...5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 
EC 21] Intro. Accounting 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AH 303 Livestock Prod. ..... 5 


AY 307 General Soils ........5 
EC 360 Money & Banking .5 
Elective .......—- Sdhihad 3 


EC 446 Business Cycles ....5 
AS 410 Agr. Bus, Met. ....... 3 
Electives ................10 


AN 305 Farm Trac. & Eng. 5 
5 


AY 407 Soil Management -..5 
HF 401 Truck Crops 5 
HF 404 Fruit Growing 


ZY 400 Genetics —............5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ....4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem, Lab, .! 
LY 101 Use of Library ......] 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 212 Intro. Accounting —5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
PS 204 Physics 5 

Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


ee ere ere ere 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing 
SP 305 Public Speaking —3 


SY 305 Rural Sociology ...... 5 
Electives ...........--... 6 
SENIOR YEAR 

AY 401 Forage Crops -—....... 5 

AS 403 Agr. Prices ~......... 3 

FY 313 Farm Forestry ........ 5 
Elective «......-...<s<.:.. 5 

Total—212 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
Group 2 


AS 404 Cooperation in Agr. 3 
AS 302 Farm Records 3 
AS 408 Agr, Financing —......3 
AS 409 Farm Appraisal —.... 3 
EC 332 Credits & Col. —....5 
EC 333 Salesmanship 
EC 432 Advertising ~.........-. 5 
EGC 451 Intro. Ec. Theory ....5 
EC 463 Corp. Finance ~......5 
EC 464 Investments ............ 5 
EC 465 Public Finance ........5 
EC 474 Ady. Statistics -........5 


weer een 


BY 
CH 
CH 
HY 
MS 
PE 


EC 
HY 
PH 
MS 
PE 


AN 
EC 
EH 


PA 
PA 
PA 


PA 
PG 
PG 
PG 
SY 
SY 


THIRD QUARTER 
201 Gen. Botany -—.....5 
104 Gen. Chemistry 
104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
107 American History ..5 
Military Training ...! 
Physical Education 1 


301 General Poultry 5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education .1 


303 Farm Mach. & Eqp. 5 
345 Statistics ~..........—... 5 
345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 

| 


401 Farm Management .5 
405 Agr. Policy ..........3 
Electives .....---.-..10 
Group 3 
301 or PA 304 
Philosophy dS 
302 or PA 305 
oO a 345 
308 Intro. Logic —......3 
or 
307 Scientific Ren’g .....5 
211 Gen. Psychology 5 


330 Social Psychology 5 
360 Applied Psychology 5 
201 Gen. Sociology —.-5 
311 Tech. & Soc. Chg. .3 


Students desiring to major in Agricultural Administration should contact the Head of the 


Department of Agricultural Economics as carly in 
they may be assigned to « faculty advisor. Electives will be 


advisors based on student needs and interests. 


Agricultural Engineering 


their college careers as possible in order that 
selected in consultation with faculty 


This is a technical field designed to train engineers in the agricultural fields. 
The curriculum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with 


particular emphasis on engineerin 


cultural courses. The curriculum leads to a d 


Agricultural Engineering, Students completing 
ties in many types of work where both engineerin 


are required. 


problems in agriculture, and general agri- 

of Bachelor of Science in 
e curriculum have opportuni- 
g and agricultural knowledge 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development. 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry .-4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Engr, Draw. I .....2 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation ..0 
MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education —1 


AN 201 Farm Machinery ......5 

MH 262 Anal. Geo. & Cal. 5 

PS 201 Gen. Physics, 
Mechanics .........-..-.. 5 


CE 210 Engr. Surveying ......3 


MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
HY 107 American History —5 
EE 202 Elec. & Mag. Cir. ....5 


ME 306 Strength of Mat. I .5 
Agr. Elective .......5 


AN 403 
AN 407 


Drainage & Terrace 
Des 


ee 


Design and Testing 3 
CE 406 Hydraulics Lab. —..1 
Humanistic or Social 
Electives —~......-.....8 
Agr. Elective —..........5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry -—..4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English Comp. wold 
MH 112 Intr, College Math. 5 
EG 104 Des. Geometry .......2 
AN 101 Intro. Agr. Engr. -..0 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or 
AS 202 Agr. Economics .—.5 
EG 204 Kinematics of 
Machines .....-.-...---....3 
MH 263 Anal. Geo. & Cal. .5 
PS 202 Gen. Physics, Heat 
Sound & Light —....5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AN 302 Farm Bldgs. & 
Sanitation ... 5 





ME 310 Thermodynamics ....5 
ME 320 Machine Design ......5 


Agr. Elective ..........5 
SENIOR YEAR 
AN 401 Farm Power — ~....-.5 
AN 404 Rural Engr. ..-. 
Agr. Elective ............5 
Humanistic or Social 
Elective -........... ae 
Total—236 quarter hours 
ELECTIVES 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Lit. .........5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ....3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
MH 161 Anal. Geo. & Cal. ..5 
EG 105 Engr. Draw. II ..2 
AN 102 Intro. Agr. Engr. ...0 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

Humanistic or Social 

Elective ...... 





ME 205 Applied Mechanics .5 

MH 264 Anal. Geo. & Cal. .5 

EG 205 Applied Graphic 
Statics 


MS 
PE 


cee 
Military Training —..1 
Physical Education ..1 





AN 304 Rural Elect. —..........5 
AY 304 General Soils ......5 
EH 304 Technical Writing .3 
ME 322 Machine Design ......2 
ME 434 Fluid Mech. and 

Heat Transfer ......5 


AN 405 Supplemental 
Irrigation .............-5 
AN 408 Farm Power 
Design and Testing 3 
Agr. Elective .......--.- 5 
SP 305 Public S ional 
Humanistic or Social 
Elective ...................3 


Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies below, 
subject to approval of the Department Head. 


Six hours 
Technical Writing. 


of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 


305 Public Speaking and EH 304 


Requirements for the agricultural electives may be met by taking five hours from the following 


Group 1. AY 401 Forage Crops; AY 201 Grain Crops; AY 404 Cotton Prod.; 
AY 402 Soils and Soil Fertility; and ten hours from each of the following 


groups courses: 


Group 2, FY 313 Farm Forestry; AS 401 Farm Mgt.; AS 301 Agr. Marketing; ZY 402 Eco. Ento- 


mology; and Group 3. AH 200 Intro. to Animal Husbandry; 
201 General Botany; DH 200 Fundamentals of Dairying; PH 


AH 303 Livestock Production; BY 
301 Genera] Poultry. 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 











HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT EH 350 s Greatest Plays —.........3 
HY 204 Hist. of the Modern World ...........3 EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature —.3 
HY 206 American Government ............-..-5 EH 365 Southern Literature ............~....- 
HY 207 or 208 World History .... ‘5 EH 38] The Literature of the Age of Reason 3 
HY 314 American History ...c..-3 EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 

HY 315 International Organization -.............3 nology upon Modern Literature .......3 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs -—............- SP 334 Great American Speeches ............---...3 
HY 371 History of the West -.......--...-----+-<.. THE ARTS 

HY 407 Political Science ........ AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture .....3 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History ..........---3_ = AT 431 Contemporary Art —-.-----eenoreutd 
HY 482 History of the South 3 AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture -..........3 
HY = Current Events .-eccereseeneveve—1_ =. DR 313 Drama Appreciation T —....-.—-3 
LITERATURE DR 314 Drama Appreciation IT .....-....---0-.3 
EH 208 Literature of the Westen World ...3 MU 373 Appreciation of Music ........... 3 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama ...........-.3 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ......-.--.-. an 
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ECONOMICS PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy .......-.-3 

Contemporary America —...........--.-.9 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics -—............3 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 3 PA 330 Philosophy of Religion . ee 
EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World ...5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning apinemmmnsesanneeseyecerel 
EC 407 World Resources & Their PA 308 Introduction to Logie —~.............-: 3 

RE ee Se PY American Philosophy -...--........-..-- 5 

RE 303 Christian Ethics —.....---.......-------- om | 
SOCIOLOGY RE 305 Comparative Religion ....-.------..-.---.. 3 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ............5 RE, 306 Studies of the Gospels ....-...--..----------4 
SY 204 Social Beha vee’ PSYCHOLOGY 
SY 307 The Court and Penal Administration 3 PG 211 General Psychology -—-—-——------ a: 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change .....3 PG 311 Behavior of OOS 2 itt. TTT ener rere 
SY 403 Regional Sociology ..———..............5 PG 461 Industrial PSYCHOMNOZY we ccnnennevrevenennneveld 
Curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 BY 202 General Botany ...... 5 CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ....4 
BY 201 General Botany .... HF 101 Intro. to Ora. Hort. 1 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 101 English Comp. —...5 EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 HF 221 Landscape Gard. —5 


MS Military T oe 
PE Physical Education ..1 
CH 104 Gen. Ch a | 
CH 1041, Gen. Chem. Lab, —1 
HF 222 Plant Materials .......5 
HY 107 American History ...5 
MS Military Training ...1 


Physical Education ..1 


2 


306 Plant Physiology .....5 
HF 323 Floriculture ~........5 
ZY 400 Genetics® .—~......5 

Gen. Elective .......... 3 


HF 424 Plant Composition —5 
HF 429 Adv, Pit.. Prop. ...5 
Tech. Elective —...5 
Gen. Elective —...3 


® ZY 430 Principles of Heredity may be substituted for ZY 400. 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES: Floriculture 
HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 N 
HF 427-8 Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, 
Salesmanship, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising; 

I, HF 326 Landscape Design Il, HF 327 Landscape 


HF 423 Nursery Management, 


Drainage and Terracing, AY 406 
Salesmanship, EC 341 Business Law, 
434 Purchasing, EC 442 Personnel Man 
AT 141 Art Structures, AT 223 Water Colors, AT 317 Packaging; 
culture, HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 
Minor Problems, HF 402 Plant Breeding, 
lizers, AN 301 Drainage and Terracing, 

Field—HF 324 Floriculture, 


Advertising; Flower 


HF 


MH 112 Instr. College Math. 5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ~....5 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
HF 223 Plant Materials ....5 
HF 224 Plant Propagation ...5 
MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education -.1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 304 General Soils .........5 
BY 309 Plant Diseases ........ 
Tech. Elective ......5 


Gen. Elective .......3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 426 Minor Problems ...... 5 


Tech. Electives .....10 
Gen. Elective 


Total—212 quarter hours 


ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics —..5 
HF 321 Plant Materials —...5 
SP 305 Public Speaking —..3 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism -...3 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 


EC 211 Intro, Accounting 5 


HF 322 Garden Mgt. ~~. 5 
Tech. Elective ...... 5 
Gen. Elective —.......- 3 


AY 402 Soil Fertility ........ 5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. .....5 
Tech. Elective ......5 
Gen. Elective .........3 


Field—HF 324 Floriculture, HF 402 Plant Breeding, 
ursery Management, HF 425 Flower Shop, 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, EC 333 
Landscape Field—HF 325 Landscape 
Construction, HF 421 Arboriculture, 
427-8 Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AN 301 


Commercial Fertilizers, EC 212 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 


Nursery 
BY 406 Systematic Botany, 
EC 333 Salesmanship, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 
HF 422 Floriculture, HF 425 Flower Shop, 


EC 432 Advertising, EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 
agement, AT 101 Freehand 


Drawing, AT 112 Perspectives, 
Nursery Field—HF 324 Flori- 


AY 406 Commercial Ferti- 


Shop 
HF 427-8 Minor Problems, AT 101 Freehand Drawing, AT 112 Perspectives, AT 141 Art Struc- 


tures, AT 223 Water Colors, AT 317 Packaging, EC 2 
Business Law, EC 432 Advertising. 


manship, EC 341 


12 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 Sales- 
EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 434 


Purchasing, EC 442 Personnel Management, BY 406 Systematic Botany. 
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Forestry 


Training in forest management and administration prepares the student as 
a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and serv- 
ices including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand for 
foresters in private industry. Pulp companies, lumber and related industries 
hire the majority of graduates in the South. State and Federal agencies as 
well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates. The graduate 
may expect his initial assignments to include land line surveying, timber cruis- 
ing, timber marking and land and timber purchasing. After experience is 
gained the uate will assume more responsibility for land management 
plans and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree, This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efficient production of standard products. The wood technologist must 
understand the Fives and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy and struc- 
ture and must be familiar with various wood products and the methods for 
manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that the student 
may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial management or in 
other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in these fields. The 
wood technologist finds employment with wood manufacturing industries and 
their suppliers as well as with private and public organizations which carry on 
research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forestry (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


BY 201 General Botany .....5 BY 202 General Botany .....5 BY 306 Elem. Plant 

CH 103 Gen, Chemistry .... 4 CH 104 Gen, Chemistry .....4 Physiology® ..........._.5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 342 Geology® —.W......9 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 4112 Intr. College Math. 5 EH 101 English Comp. ......5 
FY 102 Intro. to Forestry ...1 FY 103 Intro. to Forestry ....1 FY 104 Forest Cartography 2 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation ....0 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 


MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CE 201 Surveying 1 ............ 5 AY 305 General Soils® ..... 5 EC 200 Gen. Economics or 

EH 102 English Comp. ...5 EH 304 Tech. Writing ....... 3 AS 202 Agr. Economics .....5 
PS 205 Intro. Physics ........ 5 PS 206 Intro. Physics -..... ..» FY 203 Silvics® ............5 
FY 201 Dendrology ~....00003 FY 202 Dendrology ...........3 FY 204 Mensuration —......... 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training .—1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 


© Students in the Wood Technology major will substitute MII 113, Analytic Geometry, for 
BY 306, and CH 105-105L Gen. Chemistry for FY 203. In addition, they will substitute elective 
courses with corresponding hourly credit for CH 342 and AY 305. 


Forest Management Major 


JUNIOR SUMMER CAMP 
FY 390 Field Mensuration —5 
FY 391 Forest Engineering 5 
FY 392 Forest Ecology ......3 
FY 393 Ala. Forest Indust. 3 
FY 396 Forest Site 

Evaluation _............. Ls 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 213 Engin, Acctg. & 302 Forest Fire Control 3 BY 310 Forest Pathology -..5 
Cost Control _........ 5 305 Public Speaking .....8 HY 206 American Govt. ...... 5 
FY 301 Silviculture -...........5 310 Adv. Mensuration ...3 FY 315 Seeding & Planting 3 
FY 311 Wood TechnologyI 5 ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 FY 316 Forest Economics ....5 


ao 


Elective ........-c0sscei--- 3 Electives ........... ee BeCtVG 5 ...2.00cccccoccee oud 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ..5 FY 407 Forest Mgt. ....0.5 FY 402 Range & Game Mgt. 5 
FY 417 Photogrammetry ....55 FY 414 Reg. Silviculture ...3 FY 418 Adv. Forest Met. ....3 
FY 434 Forest Policy ......2 FY 435 Forest Products FY 305 Forest Research ...3 
FY 408 Logging ....................3 Merchandizing ........ 5 ZY 421 Forest Entomology 5 
Elective .......---.---—.. 3 Elective ...--...cececeeeees 5 Elective —..........—..- 3 
Total—238 quarter hours 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES: AS 403 Agriculture Prices, AY 306 Soil Morphology and Survey, 
BY 406 Systematic Botany, CE 204 Surveying If, CH 105 General Chemistry and CH 105L Gen- 
eral Lab, CH 206 Quantitative Analysis, EC 341 Business Law, EC 446 Business Cycles, 
FY 424 Cost Control and Integrated Utilization, FY 429 Forest Tree Nursery Management, MH 
113 Analytic Geometry, PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy, PA 307 Introduction to Logic, 
PG 211 General Psychology, PG 310 Reading Improvement, SP 351 Advanced Public Speaking, 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology. 


Wood Technology Major 


As part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology, the student must 
complete at least 10 weeks of work experience in a forest products processing plant approved by 
the department head. A satisfactory report on this work must be submitted to the department head 
during the next quarter in residence at Auburn. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 ZY 101 General Zoology —.5 HY 206 American Govt. ...5 
EC 213 Eng. Acctg. & SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 le 13 
Cost Control ......... | Electives .............- 10 
FY 311 Wood Technology! 5 
Elective .............. <0 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 425 Wood Glue & Lami. 5 FY 430 Wood TechnologyII 5 FY 431 Wood Tech- 
Electives ..............13 FY 432 Seasoning & Pres. 5 nology TIT ............... 5 
FY 435 Forest Products FY 421 Forest Research -.... 3 
Merchandizing .......5 FY 433 Seasoning & 
Elective 2. --cnnccneneeess-3 Preserving Lab. ......2 
EMCCUIVGS cccnsccsennes sss 
Total—216 quarter hours 


NOTE: Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work to fulfill his 
personal objectives while in college. Two minors will be required, bowever, outside the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, one of which must be in the School of Engineering or the School of Chemistry. 
Each minor shall consist of at least 20 quarter hours in a specialized field in courses nombered 
200 or above. Prior to registration for the second quarter of the junior year the planned course 
content of the two minors must be approved by the department head. A student may always 
substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the required courses provided the 
same breadth of coverage is maintained, Suggested Minors: Engineering Mechanics, Structural 
Engineering, Mathematics, Industrial Management, and Botany. 


Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 


Major in Botany 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany ....5 CH 203 Organic Chem. or AS 202 Agricultural Eco. or 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ...... 3 CH 207 Organic Chem. —....5 EC 200 General Economics .5 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 BY 202 General Botany ....5 BY 306 Elem. Plant Phys. .5 


PS 205 Physics .............-......0 PS 206 Physics ..........-...:...- 5 EH 390 Advanced Comp. ..5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 


———n hin. ai 


FIRST QUARTER 
FPL 121 French or 
FL 151 German ...................5 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology 5 


Elective ..................5 
ZY 400 Gemeticd ooncccsccccseveees 5 
Electives —-.<c--nes-+s- 13 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AY 304 General Soils — ...5 
BY 309 Diseases of Plants —5 
FL 122 French or 


FL 152 German ............-2:... 5 
EJeCRIVE ...----ncceccocveenstd 
SENIOR YEAR 

AY 401 Forage Crops —......5 
Electives -—.......---..... 13 

Total—210 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
BY 406 Systematic Botany ..5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology or 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology ..5 
Electives 


Peet ee ee rer ere ee 


AY 402 Soil Fertility 5 
Electives 


Of the 55 elective hours, 35 must be chosen from the following lists, with 15 in botany courses. 
The remaining 20 may be chosen from other courses in these lists or from general electives. 


BASIC SCIENCE 


BY 310 Forest Pathology ...5 
BY 401 Prin. of Biometry _5 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants ....... 5 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 
BY 415 Devel. Anatomy of 
Crop Plants ..............5 
BY 416 Plant Microtech- 
nique ........... soe? 
BY 420 Weed Iden. aud 
Combe, eauuiicases, 5 
BY 430 Nematode Diseases 
ee ae a 3 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis ..... 5 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 301 Biochemistry ........... 5 
MH 115 Analytic Geo. —.....5 
MH 201 Caleulus I .............. 5 
MH 202 Calculus II .............. 5 
PS 217 Astronomy .............. 3 
ZY 401 Invertebrate 
Zoology .. aasssaacectl 
ZY 415 Limnology _- wont 


ZY 416 Organic Evolution . ao 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


AH 204 Animal Nutrition 5 
AN 303 Farm Mach. 


and Equip. ............. 5 
AS 301 Agri. Marketing .....5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ........ wo td 
AY 404 Cotton Prod. ..........5 


AY 405 Turf. & Its Mgt. ....3 
AY 406 Commercial Ferti- 
oT ae 
AY 409 Seed Prod.  ........... 3 
FY 313 Farm Forestry —...5 


HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ......... 5 

HF 308 hn are Garden- 
Ot. 5 

HF 421 Arhosioaltuse Sessa 


HUMANISTIC G SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AT 332 Am. Painting and 
Scul 


ORTISGD  cnkgueseubebaes 

AT 431 Contemporary Art .3 
DR 313 Drama Apprec. I ....3 
DR 314 Drama Apprec, II _.3 
EC 206 Socio-Eco. Found. 

of Contemp. Am. .3 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis 

of World Powers ...3 
EC 405 Naan Geography 

e World ........ 5 

EH 310 World Study ..........3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of 

World Literature —..3 
EH 365 Southern Literature 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Sci. 

& Tech. upon 

Modern Literature ..3 
HY 206 American Gov, 
HY 322 The U.S. in World 
HY 407 Political Science ..5 
MU 351 Apprec, of Music ....3 
PA 301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 
PA 302 Intro. to Ethics ......3 
PA 307 Scientific Reason. .5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ..5 
RE 301 Religion and 


Modern Thought ....3 


Students desiring to major in Botany should contact the Head of the Department as soon as 
possible in their college careers, so that they may be assigned to an advisor. Electives will be 
chosen after consultation with their advisors to fit their interest and needs. 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany ....... 5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ...... 3 


CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
PS 205 Physics |<... 

MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education .. 


—— ow 


ZY 301 Comparative Anat. 5 
ZY 311 Gen. Parasitology ...5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology ....5 

BH eCRHVE cnc eveweccecnnese 


wi 


* CH 207 may be substituted. 


Zoology Major 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 202 General Botany 5 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis —_.5 


PS 206 Physics 


ee ee ee 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

ZY 302 Vertebrate 
Embryology ._........... 5 

ZY 424 Animal Physiology —5 
BVOCtVES <..eesccceeeee enn, 8 


THIRD QUARTER 
*CH203 Organic Chemistry .5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 
EH 304 Tech. Writing 3 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
MS Military Training ....1 


PE Physical Education ..1 
ZY 400 Genetics ..............-.. 5 
ZY 409 Histology ............-.... 5 

Electives .....ccccsccceeres 5 
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FIRST QUARTER 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
ZY 420 Vertebrate Zool. ....5 
Elective ... 3 





BY 401 Prin. of Biometry = 
CH 301 Biochemistry 
CH 407-8 Phys. Chemistry 10 
CH 341 Geology ............-....... 5 
EC 102 Prin. of Geography ..5 


a ee 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 201 Botany ..................5 
PS 204 Physics .....-.---.....--- 5 


ZY 304 Gen. Entomology ...5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
ZY 301 Comp, Anatomy ...... 5 
Electives ...-...-.-.-....8 


AN 303 Farm Machinery ..5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
ZY 311 Parasitology 

Elective: 2niis.sss---00s, 3 


© Or AY 201 or AY 404. 


AN 301 Drainage & Ter. ....5 


AY 201 Grain Crops .......... 5 
AY 304 General Soils .......... 5 
AY 402 Soil Fertility -—....... 5 
AY 404 Cotton Production ..5 
BY 401 Prin. of Biometry ...5 


CH 407-8 Phys. Chemistry 10 
CH 418-19-20 Biochemistry 15 


Auburn University 
SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
ZY 308 Micrology .....-..-.-...5 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zool, ...5 

Electives ........-.--++.00. 8 
Total—211 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
FL 121-2 French ................10 
FL 131-2 Spanish -..... ce | 
FL 151-2 German .............. 10 
PA 301 Philosophy ...........5 


Entomology Major 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
BY 202 Botany  .....2..0000...0...5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ......3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
EH 304 Tech, Writing 
SP 305 Public Speaking .....3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physica] Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
®AY 401 Forage Crops 
BY 309 Plant Diseases 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 
EIB CRIVE 5 .0ccermsssasee 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


ZY 401 Invertebrate Zool. .5 
ZY 410 Systematic Ento. ...5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology .5 


Elective —.....-.......----.. 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED rye? 
FY 313 Farm Forestry - 

FL 121-2 French ............... “30 
FL 131-2 Spanish ............. 10 
FL 151-2 German ......_......10 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ........ 5 
PH 301 General Poultry ...... 5 


ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. .5 


THIRD QUARTER 








BY 406 Systematic Botany —5 
ZY 415 Limnology Ss 
Electives . wt 
ZY 205 Wildlife Cons. .....3 
ZY 206 Conserva. in U.S. —.5 
ZY 303 Medical Parasitol. ...5 
ZY 207 Birds ............-.- ae 
ZY 210 Fish Culture ......... 5 
THIRD QUARTER 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis ....5 
HF 221 Landscape Gard. ....5 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard. —...5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..! 
AH 200 Intro. An, Husb. ....5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. .....5 
ZY 406 Beekeeping .............5 
Elective esc eceecccseeees: 3 
BY 406 Systematic Botany .5 
ZY 400 Genetics ................ 5 


ZY 404 Medical Entomology 5 
BEUBOREVE. 5 cceceecrnceseccase 3 


ZY 206 Conserva. in US. ...3 


ZY 205 Wildlife Cons. ....... 3 
ZY 303 Medical Parasitol. ..5 
(Age yh” a. 3 
ZY 308 Micrology ..............- 5 
ZY 210 Fish Culture .......... 3 
ZY 426 Game Mgt. .............. 5 


Fisheries Management Major! 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany 
MH 113 Analytic Geometry 5 
PS 205 Physics 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


rere Thee ree eee eee 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 202 General Botany 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ......3 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab, ..2 
PS 206 Physics 
MS 
PE 


Sweet etre eee 


Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis ......5 
BY 306 Elem, Plant 
Physiology ..........-----5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


1Students majoring in this field should arrange to spend at least two months with a state or 
federal agency on some phase of fisheries work before graduation, preferably during the summer 


following the junior year, 


FIRST QUARTER 
*BY 410 Aquatic Plants -......5 
2ZY 414 Aquatic Insects ...... 5 
ZY 304 General Ento. ——...5 

EJeOtive ......-recenecsoos: 3 
AY 304 Sobhs  ccccecscsnn--n-— 2d 
ZY 415 Limnology ~......... 5 
ZY 429 Pond Construction .5 

Elective ....cccccessen-d 


School of Agriculture 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 


ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ....5 


ZY 31L Gen. Parasitology -...5 


EL@CHIVE ..+-0---r-oernenee 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 401 Biometry ........ a 


VM 420 Gen. Microbiology _5 

ZY 413 Ecology & Identifi- 
cation of Fishes ~....5 
Elective ..........<---+--+- 3 


lll 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology .5 
ZY 428 Hatchery Mgt. ~.....5 
Elective ........- 


<-——eeeeere 


EH 304 Tech. Writing 
SP 
ZY 


eccepeee 
305 Public Speaking ....3 
401 Invertebrate Zool. ..5 

Electives ~.....-......--.--7 


° The student’s attention is called to the fact that these two subjects are offered only during the 


surmmer of even-numbered years. 


AN 401 Farm Power .......-... 5 
AY 402 Soil Fert. «.....-----5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany . 5 
BY 306 Plant Puy siolony contd 
CH 301 Biochemistry ........... 


CH 342 Geology 
CH 407-8 Phys Chemistry ‘10 
EG 102 Engineering Dr. I .2 


FIRST QUARTER 


BY 201 General Botany ...... 5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ...... 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
ZY 304 General Ento. ........ 5 
MS Military Training -~..1 


PE Physical Education -.1 


AY 304 General Soils 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 


ZY 420 Vertebrate Zool. ....5 

ACC) rr 3 
BY 413 Ecology § ......:::-:------ 5 
ZY 426 Game Meat. ........... 5 
ZY 311 Gen. Parasitology ....5 

Elective <.<c.--<-cesseeeeees 3 

+ Or CH 207. 

AY 201 Grain Crops ........ 5 
AY 402 Soil Fert. -........... 5 
BY 401 Prin. of Biometry ....5 
BY 306 Plant Physiology ....5 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants ........ 5 
CH 301 Biochemistry .......... 5 
CH 342 Geology —........---.. 3 
EC 102 Prin, of Geog. ....5 


Total—210 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
FL 121-2 French ................10 
FL 131-2 Spanish .........-... 10 
FL 151-2 German ............ 10 

IL 102 Welding Science 

and Appl. .-........-- ame | 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. ..1 
MH 201 Caloulus I ............ 5 
MH 202 Calculus II ....-......... 5 


Game Management Major 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 202 General Botany 
CH 206 Ouant. Analysis — 5 
EH 304 Tech, Writing 
SP 305 Public Speaking -.....3 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ........ 5 
ZY 301 Comparative Anat. 5 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry, .. - 

Elective .................... 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 308 Micrology .............. 5 
ZY¥ 410 Systematic Ento. ....5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology 5 
Elective ....0:.5.--.0000.- 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


EC 200 Gen. Economics 
EG 102 Engineering Dr. I _2 


FL, 121-2 French ................ 10 
FL 131-2 Spanish .............. 10 
FL 151-2 Gennan ..............10 


IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 
ZY 205 Wildlife sates — 3 
ZY 207 Birds . A Sy «| 





PA 301 Philosophy .............3 
ZY 205 Wildlife Cons. ........3 
ZY 206 Cons. in U.S. ~........3 
ZY BOT Birde .....----reccccccesss-.D 
ZY 308 Micrology 5 
ZY 400 Genetics ........-.. 

ZY 409 Histology ............5 
ZY 426 Game Mgt. .............9 


THIRD QUARTER 
AN 301 Drainage & Ter. ....5 
1CH203 Organic Chemistry .5 
PS 204 General Physics .....5 





MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AN 303 Farm Machinery ....5 
AY 401 Forage Crops .......5 

Electives ........-... aad 
BY 406 Systematic Botany ..5 
ZY 400 Genetics . we 

ee a 8 
ZY 208 Cons. in U.S. .,....... 3 
ZY 210 Fish Culture ............ 3 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zool, —5 
ZY 413 Ecology & Ident. 

of Fishes .....—......:-... 
ZY 414 Aq. Insect Taxon, ..5 
ZY 415 Limnology ............. 


School of Air Science 


CoLoneL Ratew Lo WriLiiams 
Commandant and Professor of Air Science 


J yes AIR FORCE ROTC was instituted at Auburn University in the Fall 
of 1946 for the purpose of training AFROTC cadets who have the qualities 
and attributes essential to their progressive and continued development as 
officers in the reserve and regular Air Force. 

The instruction is designed to provide the Air Force ROTC students with 
a when ¢ and understanding of the characteristics and capabilities of Air 
Power; and the principal weapons, operational factors, and organizational units 
which the United States Air Force employs in accomplishing its functions. 

The curriculum in Air Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced. A description of these courses, requirements for entrance, etc., is 


outlined below. 
Basic Course 


The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during his 
freshman and sophomore academic years is commonly referred to as the 
AFROTC Basic Course. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of the 
two-year basic course successfully completed. Leadership Laboratory (drill) 
is scheduled each Tuesday and Thursday from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. 

In the freshman year classroom activity of three hours per week is required 
during one quarter. During the two quarters when aril only (Leadership 
Laboratory) is taken, some other course being pursued normally in another 
school will be designated by the Professor of Air Science as fulfilling ROTC 
compulsory requirements. This course will be indicated at the AFROTC regis- 
tration desk at the time of registration, University courses acceptable for 
AFROTC credit are in the fields of mathematics, physical or na sciences, 
foreign languages, the humanities or social sciences. Credit for the AFROTC 
course during the two quarters when drill only is taken, will be withheld until 
the AFROTC designated course is passed. 

In addition to the classroom activity six quarters of Leadership Laboratory 
(drill) must be successfully completed to satisfy the University’s military re- 
quirement in the Basic ROTC course. In the sophomore year in addition to 
drill ROTC classes are taken two hours per week for all three quarters. 


Advanced Course 


Advanced Air Force ROTC is a program designed to provide highly quali- 
fied junior officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the Ad- 
vanced Course is based upon such factors as leadership, qualification and 
desire for flying training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and physical 
qualifications. Successful completion of the Advanced Course qualifies the 
student for consideration of appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF. 

The Advanced Course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed for each quarter 
of the advanced course. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting 
engineering degree requirements, see engineering curricula. Six hours of 
instruction are taken per week, four classroom periods and two leadership 
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laboratory periods. Students are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day while 
enrolled in the Advanced Cees Fo Nae 

An advanced student selected for enrollment in Category I (Pilot) will be 
given 36% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which 
may qualify him for a private flying certificate. 

An AFROTC summer training period of four weeks duration must be at- 
tended by the student before he Tectia eligible for a commission. Summer 
training is normally attended during the summer between the junior and senior 
years. Uniforms, quarters and rations are furnished by the government during 
the training period as well as travel expenses to and from camp, The quali- 
fications for the advanced course are: 

1, United States Citizenship, 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force. 

3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force 
in the grade of Second Lieutenant. 

4, Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force in 
the grade of Second Lieutenant, and accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School (agree to make formal written application for flight 
training leading to a military aeronautical rating in the United States Air Force 
not Jess than 180 days before scheduled date o uation). 

5. Have at least two academic years to complete for graduation. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Air Science and the President of the 
institution. 

7. Execute a written agreement with the government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one summer cam (four weeks) 
duration preferably at the end of the first year of the Adv Course. Upon 
completion of the course of instruction therein to accept an appointment as a 
Reserve of the Air Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, if tendered, and 
agree to serve on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States 
Air Force, on being ordered thereto by proper authority, for not less than three 
consecutive years, in the case of Category IT and Category III cadets and not 
less than five consecutive years, in the case of Category I (Pilot) and Category 
IA (Navigator), unless sooner relieved of this obligation. (Veterans are exempt 
from this active duty requirement. ) 

8. Have completed rise aeg basic training (2 years Basic AFROTC) 
or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and attain qualifying scores on re- 
quired Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests as prescribed by the Department 
of the Air Force. 

9. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course, AFROTC, may 
on the basis of previous honorable active U.S. military service other than six- 
months active duty for training request a waiver of the Basic Course, or 
portion thereof, as a requirement for entrance into the Advanced Course. If a 
student meets all other requirements he will be enrolled at the beginning of 
his junior year. 

Uniforms and Equipment 


Basic Student: Uniform commutation. 
Advanced Students: Monetary allowance in lieu of uniforms. 
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All students are required to deposit the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of 
the University, prior to enrollment in the AFROTC. They are then furnished a 
uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies through the AFROTC 
Supply Office. Upon completion of the AFROTC Course of Instruction, or 
upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uniform and other supplies are 
turned in and the deposit returned to the student. 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished ation officer uniforms. 
These uniforms are purchased by the University which is in turn reimbursed by 
the Government at a fixed rate. Upon graduation the regulation uniform be- 
comes the property of the advanced student. 


Distinguished AFROTC Cadets 

The Professor of Air Science may designate as Distinguished AFROTC 
Cadet an individual who: 

1, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, and 
definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper 25 percent of his grad- 
uating class. An exception may be made only in the case of a Cadet whose 
sii is in the upper 10 percent of his class in military subjects. 

3. Has demonstrated leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has sufficient standing in military subjects which, in conjunction with 
1, 2, and 3, above, will warrant his designation as a Distinguished AFROTC 
Graduate, 

Cadets designated as Distinguished AFROTC Cadets may make applica- 
tion for a direct commission in the Regular Air Force at the beginning of their 
2nd year Advanced Course, and, if accepted, will be setae a commission 
in the Regular Air Force. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 
The Professor of Air Science may designate as a Distinguished AFROTC 
Graduate a Cadet who: 
1, Was designated a Distinguished AFROTC Cadet and has maintained 
the required standards between the time and date of graduation. 
2. Has completed Air Science IV and AFROTC Summer Training. 
3. Has received a baccalaureate degree. 


Universal Military Training and Service Act Deferments 

Students enrolled in the AFROTC program may be deferred under the 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as follows: 

1. Students so deferred are required to sign an AFROTC deferment agree- 
ment, The undergraduate provisions of the agreement require the student to 
complete the basic course, and to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion or termination 
of the course of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered. 

2. This Department will notify the appropriate local Selective Service 
Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. Students 
dropped from Air Force ROTC, failing to meet minimum scholastic require- 
ments, or those not considered potential Advanced Course students wil no 
longer be deferred. 

3. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their AFROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be perma- 
nently suspended immediately. 


School of Architecture and The Arts 


SAMUEL Tuomas Hunst, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS is composed of the 

Departments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic Arts and 
Music. Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architecture, Interior 
Design, Industrial ting Applied Art, Building Construction, Dramatic Arts, 
and Music. Graduate degree courses are offered in Applied Art and Building 
Construction. The departments of Dramatic Arts and Music offer sound basic 
training courses in these fields for students wishing to elect a minor or major 
concentration in them. 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture and Bachelor of Interior Design. 

Admission to the curricula in Architecture and Interior Design is limited, 
and new students are admitted only in the Fall Quarter each year. Applications 
must be filed with the Registrar for approval and for subsequent review by 
the Admissions Committee of the Department of Architecture. Applications 
will be received until July 1 and after that date may not be Peakateree All 
students seeking admission to Architecture and Interior Design must present 
test scores from at least one of the following college testing programs: Ameri- 
can College Testing (ACT), National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
(NMSQT), or the Scholastic Ability Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Applicants whose academic records indicate the need for guidance 
testing will be required to report for testing and personal conference with a 
member of the Committee. 


Architecture 


The curriculum in Architecture seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a citizen and as a professional among the practitioners of Alabama 
and the Southeastern region. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environment 
and assume the Jeadership in evolving effective procedures toward this end. 
Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the architect must 
bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and 
individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board, Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity Yack the student for the office experience and the exumination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 
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Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRO QUARTER 
AR 101 Basic Design ............ 6 AR 102 Basic Design ........6 AR 103 Basic Design ..........6 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 EH 102 English Comp. ........5 EH 108 Classical Literature 5 


MH IL] Intr. College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math, 5 MHI113 Analytic Geometry .5 


MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Designo -....... 4 AR 202 Arch. Design —....4 AR 203 Arch. Design ~......4 

AR 271 Descriptive Draw, .2 AR 272 Descriptive Draw. .2 AR 273 Descriptive Draw. 
MH 201 Calculus I .............. 5 MH202 Calculus [1 ............ 5S AR 233 Materials & Constr. 5 
PS 205 Physics -~....0..... 5 PS 206 Physics ............-....... 5 BT 220 Mech, of Structures 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physica] Education ..1 PE Physica! Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 301 Arch, Design .......... 5 AR 302 Arch. Design —.....5 AR 303 Arch, Design —......5 
AR 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 375 Planning ................5 
of Architecture ........ 3 of Architecture ......5 AR 363 History & Theory 
BT 311 Structures I .........-. 3 BT 312 Structures II .......... 3 of Architecture ........ 3 
EC 200 General Economics .5 AR 374 Planning —.....W.....2 BT 313 Structures HL .........- 3 
Elective ...........--.- 8 EC 206 Socio-Economic EFlective 2.0... 3 
Foundations or 
SY 311 Tech. & Soe. Change 3 
Elective —.......... mol 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Arch. Design ......% AR 402 Arch. Design .....5 AR 403 Arch. Design ..,..__5 
AR 461 History & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture ....... 3 of Architecture ........5 of Architecture .......3 
BT 411 Structures IV ......... 3 BT 412 Structures V ..........3. BT 413 Structures VI —...3 
PG 211 Psychology .............. 5 BT 452 Bidg. Equipment! .3 BT 453 Bidg. Equipment II 3 
Elective -.............-.... 3 Group Elective ...... 5 AR 423 Professional Practice 2 
Elective ..............-....3 
Summer Requirement; All 490 Field Project (2) pre-requisite to AR 502. 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 501 Arch. Design ........5 AR 502 Arch. Design ......... 5 AR 503 Arch. Design ......... 7 
AR 521 Professional Practice AR 512 Design Research ....2 SAS deeds _5§ 
BT 541 Bldg. Equip. IT ....2 AR 522 Professional Practice 5 Group Elective .... 5 


NT i ar 4 AR 532 Materials & Finishes 2 
Group Elective ....5 AT 331 History of Painting 
& Sculpture ...........5 


Total—279 quarter hours 


Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the group electives in Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 

Three-hour elective courses taken in lieu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology. 

Seminars will be chosen from ths following list: 


AR 558 Seminar in Contemporary Come pts ccccciccccieeiiennnesecseepeeeeneeensannnnnneld 
AR 559 Seminar in Historical Problems —............-cccc-cccccscccecceeeceensscennenterenenes 5 
AR 560 The Architect and Society ................. Satie ate nee ewer STL 2 
AR 561 Seminar in Urban Design ~~~... 22.00.01 rete ee —ikitina 


Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth year of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of independent study may be permitted on recommendation 
of the Committee on Honors Program to pursue an approved sequence of 
study designed to develop a field of concentration. Following nomination by 
the Committee, the student shall submit his plan of study for approval and 
shall embark upon the course during the second quarter, The Program shall 
comprise a total of 20 hours of credit in the chosen area of study, of which at 
least 5 hours shall be spent in independent study directed by the Committee. 
At least 15 hours of normally required elective credit shall be planned as re- 
lated courses, Appropriate extra assignments in these courses shall be arranged 
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by the Committee for students enrolled and a high level of performance shall 
be maintained in all work. At the option bf the Qommittee a comprehensive 
examination appropriate to the study may be xequited)” 

Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program). A total of 281 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among fhioee who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of those aspects of space, sur- 
face and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 
textiles. and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AR 101 Basic Design -.......-- & AR 102 Basic Design .....-.... 6 AR 103 Basic Design .....-.... 8 
EH 101 English Comp. _...5 EH 102 English Comp. .. ‘5S EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
-FL 121 Elem. French FL 122 Elem. French FL 221 Intermediate French 

or or or 
FL 241 Elem. Italian ........5 FL 949 Elem. Italian 00.05 FL 341 Intermediate Italian 5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 

SECOND YEAR 

AR 201 Arch. Design ..-.--..-. 4 AR 206 Interior Design -.... 4 AR 207 Interior Design ~....4 
AR 271 Descriptive Draw. .2 AR 272 Descriptive Draw. .2 AR 273 Descriptive Draw. ..2 
AR 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 363 History & Theory 

of Architecture —......5 of Architecture .......3 of Architecture —......3 


AR 215 Elements of LD. ...2 AR 216 Elements of 1D. “2 ‘TT 220 Weaving & Design ..5 

EC 200 Gen. Economics ...... 5 AR 233 Materials & Constr. 5 EH 381 Literature of the 

MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 Age of Reason ......3 
l 


PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 M5 Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 

AR 305 Interior Design -...-. 5 AR 306 Interior Design .-..... 5 AR 307 Interior Design -..... 5 

AR 461 History & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture ...-... 3 of Architecture ........ 3 of Architecture ........ 3 
PG 211 Psychology .........--.5 AR 366 Period Interiors ......2 AR 367 Contemp. Interiors mS 
Group Elective ....5 SY 311 Tech. & Soc. Ch. ....3 EC 331 Marketing ~......-....-... 5 
Group Elective -....5 General Elective ....3 

Summer Requirement: AR 390 Field Project (2 cr.) pre-requisite to AR 406. 


FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design ......5 AR 406 Interior Design _...5 AR 407 Interior Design ...... 5 
AR 441 Professional Practice 2 AR 442 Professional Practice 2 AR 435 Methods of LD. ...5 
Group Elective .....5 AT 331 History of Painting AR 432 Materials & Finishes 2 


Group Elective ...... 5 & Sculpture —.—....... 5 General Elective ...... 3 
Group Elective ......5 
Total—214 quarter hours 


Five-bour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, English, 
Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 
During the third and fourth years adjustment will be made for those students taking ROTC. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 
For students in Architecture and Interior Desigo 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-II-II EC 305 Geography of North America 
AR 559 Seminar in Historic Problems EC 341 Business Law 
AT 325 Oi) Painting EC 357 Economic History of Europe 
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EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. 
EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 
EC 460 Economic Development of the South 


EH 253-4 Literature in English 
EH 352 Contemporary Fiction 
EH 353 Contemporary Drama 


EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature 
EH 361 History of the English Drama 


EH 390 Advanced Composition 
EH 410 European Literature 
EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 
FL 121-2-221 French 

FL 131-2-231 Spanish 

FL 241-2-341 Italian 

FL 151-2 -251 German 

HY 209 American Government 
HY 311 Medieval History 
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HY 404 
HY 407 
320 
325 
410 


430 
330 


231 
253 
273 
201 
301 
401 
403 


HY 312 Modem European History 


Recent American History 
Political Science 

Formal Logic 

Aesthetics 

Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
420 Moder Philosophy 
Contemporary Philosophy 
Social Psychology 

229 Voice and Diction 

Essentials of Public Speaking 
Group Leadership 

Group Discussion 
Introductory Sociology 
Sociology of the Family 
Population Problems 
Regional Sociology 

405 Urban Sociology 


Department of Building Technology 
The Department of Building Technology offers courses concerned with 


the structural design 


ment for buildings: t the practi 
tion of pee: costs, methods of construction and fi 
ead to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


These courses 


of buildin ings: the design of mechanical and other equip- 
application of serie: materials, the estima- 


d erection procedures. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST QUARTER 
BT 104 Intro, to Building 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics .....5 


MH 201 Diff. Calculus ....... 5 
PS 206 Physics ~.......2.0......5 
IL 104 Sheet Metal 

Die f Fab. nine 1 
MS Military Training —.1 


PE Physical Education ..1 
BT 311 Structures I  .......... 3 
BT 367 History of Bldg. I _3 
CE 201 Surveying ................5 
Group Elective .......5 
Adv. ROTC or 
Elective ......--...------. 3 


BT 433 Constr. Methods 
- __&- Estimating 
BT 42} Constr. Prob. T ......5 


BT 411 Structures IV ..........3 
aT... enna 3 
Adv. ROTC or 
BEIOCEIVE noc vcsncccscewecsies 3 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
BT 105 Drawing & Proj. ...5 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training .. 
PE Physical Education “1 


SECOND YEAR 
EC 213 Engr. Accounting 5 


ee eewee 


MH 202 Integral Calculus ....5 
IL 101 Woodworking ........1 

Elechive ..2..----+coses---< 5 
MS Military Training -...1 


PE Physical Education .1 


THIRD YEAR 


BT 312 Structures I 

BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. IT ..3 

EC 323 Real Estate ...........5 
Group Elective ...5 
Ady. ROTC or 
Elective ..... 


oe ee eee. 


FOURTH YEAR 


BT 422 Constr. Prob. I ...... 5 

BT 412 Structures V 

BT 452 Bldg. Equipment I .3 
Group Elective ........5 
Adv. ROTC or 
Wlechive <..<c..-cesrccce a 


Total—2158 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
BT 106 Matis. & Constr, ...5 
MH 113 Analytic Geometry ..5 
PS 205 Physics ..... 
MS Military Training Fe | 
PE Physical Education .1 


ee eee een nee 


BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 


EC 214 Cost Control ...........5 
IL 102 Welding Science 
é& Application .......1 
Elective -..............-- 5 
MS Military Training . 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
BT 313 Structures ITI -....... a | 


BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. IIT ....3 

EC 445 Indus. Relations or 

EC 350 Labor Problems .—5 
Group Elective ........ 5 
Adv. ROTC or 
Elective «.......-.00-----0 


BT 490 Building Const. 
TiS “Sasascrteeae 
BT 453 Bldg. Equipment I 3 
echnical Elective ..5 

Adv. ROTC or 
a 3 


Normally, five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning. 

Normally, three-hour elective courses taken in lieu of Advanced ROTC will be et from 
the following: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion. 
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GROUP ELECTIVES 
For students in Building Construction 


BY 520-243 Advanced Structures -D-i1 FL 131-2-231 Spanish 
EC 305 Geography of North America FL 241-2-34! Wahan 
EC 34! Susiness Law FT... 151-2 -251 German 
EC 3445 Statistics HY 206 American Government 
EC 357 Economic History of Europe HY 209 American Government 
EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. HY 311 Medieval History 
EC 502 American Industries Wy 312 Modem European History 
EC 442 Personnel Management HY 313 Recent European History 
EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems HY 314 Ameritan Colonial History 
EC 460 Economic Development of the South HY 404° Recent American History 
EC 475 Economics of Public Utilities HY 406 The Civil War and Reconstruction 
EH 253-4 Literature in English HY 408 American Political Parties 
EH 352 Contemporary Fiction HY 451 The Far East 
EH 355 Contemporary Drama HY 452 History of Latin America 
EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature HY 460 Great Leaders of History 
EH 361 History of the English Drama HY 482 History of the South 
EH 363-4 Eighteenth Century English Litera- PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 

ture PA 325 Aesthetics 
EH 371 The American Short Story PA 420 Modem Philosophy 
EH 372 The American Novel PG 211 Genera) Psychology 
EH 390 Advanced Composition PG 330 Social Psychology 
EH 410 European Literature SY 201 Introductory Sociology 
EH 450 Contemporary Poetry SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking 
EH 451-2 Shakespeare SY 301 Sociology of the Family 
EH 457 Victorian Literature SY 304 Race and Culture 


EH 459 Poetry and Prose of the Elivabcthan SY 401 Population Problems 


Period SY 402 Social Theory 
EH 481-2 English Novel SY 403 Regional Sociology 
EH 491 American Poetry SY 405 Urban Sociology 
FL 121-2-221 French SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil Engineering after 

duation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 
y substituting in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Route Surveying and Chemistry 
103-103L, and 104-104L, By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload in some quarters, these substitutions and additions need not 
prolong the completion of the requirements for the Building Construction 
degree beyond the normal 9 of twelve quarters. 

The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
pinbering will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 

ilding industry, 
Co-operative Program in Building Construction 

The curriculum in Building Construction is also offered under the Coopera- 
tive Education Program. This plan affords opportunity for a student to com- 
bine his college program with practical experience in the building industry. 
After he is accepted in the Cooperative Program, a student Ao alternate 

uarters between school and his industrial assignment, the latter provided 
ough the Director of the Cooperative Program. The senior year is spent 
in full time residence at Auburn, 

Twelve quarters of residence are required for completion of the curriculum 
and fulfillment of requirements for the degree Bachelor of Building Construc- 
tion. The Cooperative Program requires five years for completion and by the 
end of that time the student will have received almost two years of practical 

ience in addition to the college work of his normal four-year curriculum. 

For further information see page 153. 


Master of Building Construction 
Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
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graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Building Construction, The 
candidate must complete iene ys Sgr following curriculum, or its equiva- 
lent, as approved by the Dean of Graduate School, totaling 60 quarter 
hours. 


CE 407 Municipal Engineering —— 2... ities O 
Sy at) I sacar saree ta pamnsoe mene erenaaadsanewemanceeeei putes dna yy -TTETNeTE = 
a aL nT I oe ee aa 5 
BT 605-6-7 Gradua 15 





te Research in Building -.......0........... 
BT 621-2-3 Graduate Construction Design —-......--20..... 

CE 630 Advanced Stress Amalysis 2... ccc eee eee 5 
BT 699 Research and Thesis —— .....W0 EEE... 10 


Department of Art 


Opportunities for professional careers in art are expanding constantly as 
business, industry and laymen become increasingly aware of the contribution 
which the artist makes to commerce as well as to daily living, This contribu- 
tion is the effective employment of art principles in the designing of products 
for industry and commerce, and in the vateing and marketing media 
through which these products are presented to the consumer. In addition to 
the professional practice of design, new opportunities have arisen for various 
types of salesmanship, merchandising, promotion and contact work in which 
a collegiate art background is indicated. 

The Department of Art believes that success in any specialized phase of 
art requires that the student be familiarized first with principles common to 
all two-dimensional and three-dimensional design. Thus, the various special- 
ized curricula concentrate on similar fundamental courses during the first 
and second years. Upon this structure innate creative ability and basic techni- 
cal skills are developed as rapidly as possible. 

Five options are offered: Advertising Design, Painting, Illustration, Fashion 
pee Say and Industrial Design. Al lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Applied Art. 

: Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or special 
major in Art (see page 140). Students in the School of Science and Literature 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or double minor (30 hours) in Art. 

The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art, The National Art Education Association, and The College Art Associa- 
tion. 

Advertising Design 

This option is for the student who wishes to do creative work in advertising 
and related fields. The design principles of visual communication, as well as 
basic techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typography, are 
emphasized. Courses in economics, sociology, psycho and other liberal 
arts subjects relate the visual arts to thought in other fields, and promote an 
understanding of the function of design in commerce and industry. This 
breadth of background increases the possibility of future advancement to 
administrative levels. 

Many graduates of this option find employment in advertising agencies, 
‘aie and engraving plants, or packaging and display firms. Others free 
ce or work with publications and in government agencies, An increasin 
number of graduates are finding the Advertising Design course an excellent 

background for television designing and promotional marketing, 


AT 101 
AT i141 
EH 101 


AT 201 
AT 241 
EH 253 


AT 313 
AT 325 
EC 200 


AT 425 
AT 435 
EC 432 


This option prepares students for careers 
stores, magazines, and advertising a 
design is co-ordinated with practi 
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Curriculum in Art (AT) 
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Advertising Design Option (AT-A) 


FIRST QUARTER 
Freehand 


Drawing ..5 
Art Strocture ........5 
English Comp. ......5 


Military Training ~..1 
Physical Education .1 


Life Drawing I -......5 
General Design 5 
Lit. in English .......5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education —1 


Adv. Layout —.....5 
Of] Painting ........5 
Gen. Economics ....5 
Elective ........--.----3 


Figure Painting I .5 
Adv. Design III ......5 
Advertising —...........5 
Elective ............-..--3 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AT 103 Creative Drawing 5 


EH 102 English Comp 

MS Military Training ...1 

PE Physical Education .1 
SECOND YEAR 

AT 223 Water Color .........5 


HY 208 World History ~......5 
PG 211 Psychology . 5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education .1 
THIRD YEAR 

AT 302 Life Drawing I ......5 
AT 312 Graphic Processes .5 





AT 336 Adv. Design I ........5 

Elective ...—.....-.-------- 3 
FOURTH YEAR 

AT 355 Illustration I ..........5 


AT 436 Adv. Design IV .—5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology .....5 
Elective ...............-..3 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Fashion Illustration 


cies. 


attractive field for young women. 
Fashion Illustration Option (AT-F) 


AT 101 
AT 141 
EH 101 
MS 


AT 201 
AT 241 
EH 253 


AT 302 
AT 313 
PG 211 


AT 303 
AT 463 
HE 425 


This option is for the 
of books and magazines. Throughout the course, 


FIRST QUARTER 
Freehand Drawing .5 


Elective -.......-..---d 


Life Drawing ITI ..5 
Fashion III ............5 
Hist. of Costume —..5 
Bective ccennccseos me eeees 3 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education —1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 223 Water Color ..........5 
AT 221 Modeling -......... aie 
HY 208 World History ....5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 312 Graphic Processes ..5 
ro 361 Fashion I ........-..-.-- 


FOURTH YEAR 

| 2 eS 

SY 201 Intro. Sociology ~....5 
Elective ........... 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 
Tilustration 


THIRD QUARTER 
AT 104 Basic Figure Dwg. ..5 
AT 221 Modeling 
HY 107 American History ....5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


sane eeeeeeeeee 


323 
311 


Adv. Water Color —5 
Hist. Ptg. & Sculp. ..5 
Lettering ..............5 
Military Training —.1 
Physical Education ..1 


AT 
AT 
AT 
MS 
PE 


AT 303 
AT 337 
EH 254 


Life Drawing IT ....5 
Ady. Design Il —.5 
Lit. in English ...5 
Elective -.................-d 


AT 317 Packaging -...............5 
AT 495 Thesis .............. ee) 
Elective —............_.__5 
Elective —............-...--3 


as illustrators of fashion for retail 
Training in creative drawing and 
work in clothing construction. It is an 


THIRD QUARTER 


| 





Design ...---......---. = 
a 
AT 495 Thesis .................... 5 
DOCRIIGY catencsdcstemennenll 5 
Elective . ee 
Elective ..........-....--- 3 


student who desires to become a pictorial illustrator 
weight is placed on interpre- 
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tive and meaningful drawing, as well as on the student's sensitivity to design. 
Creative rather than factual illustration is emphasized. 


Illustration Option (AT-IL) 


FIRST QUARTER 
101 Freehand Drawing —5 
SST . 


AT 201 Life Drawing I ....5 


AT 241 General Design 5 
PG 211 Psychology ..............5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AT 303 Life Drawing III —.5 
AT 325 Oil Painting ~......... 5 
AT 311 Lettering -.............5 

TUES oc ceevneniamce a 
AT 313 Adv. Layout 5 


AT 457 Illustration Ul 
EC 200 General Economics .5 
ISG ektitndillatiibdadeds 3 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AT 103 Creative Drawing ...5 


AT 112 Perspective ..........5 
EH 102 English Comp. -.......5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 221 Modeling ........_....5 
AT 223 Water Color .........-« 5 
HY 208 World History -..--.- 5 
MS Military Training -..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 
AT 326 Adv. Oil Painting .5 
AT 331 Hist. Ptg. & Sculp. 5 
AT 355 Illustration I 
Rivets vn ccieetee 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 425 Figure Painting 1 ....5 
AT 458 Illustration [V ........5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology ....5 
Elective ........-.......----3 


Total—210 quarter hours 
Industrial Design 


THIRD QUARTER 
AT 104 Basic Figure Dwg. .5 
EH 253 Lit. in English —. adh 
HY 107 American History ....5 


MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 
AT 302 Life Drawing II —.5 
AT 323 Adv. Water Color .5 
EH 254 Lit. in English —..5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AT 304 Life Drawing IV ...5 
AT 312 Graphic Processes .5 
AT 356 Illustration IT .... 5 

Elective .................3 
AT SI TD ccctssn~oeeees > 5 

Elective .........--...~ . 

OS ee 5 

Elective — 3 


In recent years, progressive manufacturers have discovered the indispen- 


sable advantage of marke 
utility and attractiveness, 


as a 


une P 


roducts that have been designed for maximum 

need has called forth the entirely new profes- 

sion of Industrial Design. The Industrial ae ae works with manufacturers 
y 


specialist to produce a design which is developed before production 


starts, which takes advantage of the best in industrial materials and processes. 

In all of manufactured articles, from fountain pens to automobiles, 
the touch of the modern Industrial Designer is constantly seen today, Because 
these products are better adapted to their intended use and at the same time 
display attractive and expressive forms, the Industrial Designer through his 
imaginative and creative work makes a valuable contribution to the daily life 
of almost every citizen. 


Industrial Design Option (AT-IN) 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AT 112 Perspective ............5 
AT 141 Art Structure —....5 
EH 102 English Comp. ....... 5 


FIRST QUARTER 
AT 101 Freehand Drawing .5 
EH 101 English Comp. -.......5 
MH 111 Intro. College Math. 5 


THIRD QUARTER 
AT 103 Creative Drawing ..5 
AT 241 General Design ...... 5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 


MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 271 Introduction to AT 223 Water Color ......... 5S AT 321 Adv. Modeling ........5 

Industrial Design —.5 AT 221 Modeling 0.5 AT 311 Lettering 5 
AT 104 Basic Figure Dwg. .5 AT 216 Mat. & Processes ..5 HY 107 American History ...5 


PS 204 Physics —................ 5 MS Military Training —.1 IL Shop Elective —...1 

MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 
THIRD YEAR 

AT 317 Packaging ...............5 AT 331 Hist. Ptg. & Sculp. 5 AT 373 Indus. Design III .5 

AT 371 Indus. Design I —..5 AT 372 Indus. Design Il ..5 EC 331 Marketing Prin. 5 


HY 208 World History 
Elective ...-..-.-.-......... 


EC 200 General Economics —5 
Elective ....20.....0.0.43 


EH 253 Lit. in English ..... 
RIVE Gi .cceisdiwswse 
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FOURTH YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 471 Indus. Design IV ..5 AT 312 Graphic Processes ...5 AT 495 Thesis ....-..---.--.-- 
PG 211 Psychology ....-....--5 AT 472 Indus. Design V ....5 SP 231 Essentials of 
Elective -...... Se" 5 EH 254 Lit. in English -.....5 Public Speaking ....5 
Je Ctive cc.cc---nereennneeeed Elective ..........-------d Elective -......-...-+..5 


Elective —...-..-n.------00- 3 

Total—211 quarter hours 

Painting 
This option is for the student who wishes to become a professional painter. 
Emphasis is placed on the sector Pate of the interpretive and expressive 
powers of the student and the co-ordinating of these with technical proficiency 
in the various media. 
Painting Option (AT-P) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 10! Freehand Drawing ..5 AT 103 Creative Drawing —..5 AT 104 Basic Figure Dwg. .5 
AT 141] Art Stracture -......... 5S AT 112 Perspective ....-...... _5B AT 221 Modeling -..-...--------. 5 
EH 10] Foglish Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ & HY 107 American History —.5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ~.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 20) Life Drawing I .....5 AT 223 Water Color ...—...--- 5 AT 323 Adv. Water Color ..5 
AT 241 General Design 5 HY 208 World History -....-.. 5 AT 33) Hist. Pte. & Sculp. .5 
EH 253 Lit, in English ....5 PG 211 Psychology .......-.----- 5 AT 311 Lettering ~............5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training -..1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 325 Oi) Painting —.....-. 5 AT 326 Ady. Oil Painting ..5 AT 425 Figure Painting I -..5 


AT 302 Life Drawing I ...... 5 AT 303 Life Drawimg TT .5 AT 304 Life Drawing IV —.5 
EC 200 General Economics ..5 AT 312 Graphic Processes ..5 SY 201 Intro. Sociology Soecsaele 


Bloctive ...0..-..cne: 3 eee 3 Elective ........-------- anid 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 426 Figure Painting 11 .5 AT 452 Pictorial Design IT 5 AT 495 Thesis -..---+----ce-->» 5 
AT 451 Pictorial Design 1....5 PG 360 Appl'd Psychology 5 Art Elective -......---- 5 
EH 254 Lit. in English -....... 5 Elective -...........-c-a:--- 5 Elective ......:...---<+-0-+ 5 
Bective ......2..-c.----e0s 3 Elective .........----------» 3 Elective .....00ercs---++--: 3 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Graduate Work in Art . 

Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Applied Art, Fine Arts, or a 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the degree Master of Applied Art. 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Dramatic Arts 


The courses in Dramatic Arts offer to those interested in the various aspects 
of the theatre a well-balanced combination of theoretical study and practical 
work in play production, acting, and stagecraft. Class work is closel associated 
with the university dramatic group. the Auburn Players. Students in all 
courses with laboratory are expected to participate in the production of plays. 
Much attention is given to those who intend to direct dramatic work in schools 
and little theatres. 

For the layman who desires an appreciative understanding of the theatre, 
the courses, Dramatic Production, Acting and Stage Techniques, Directing, 
Acting and Makeup, Stage Mechanics, Dramatic Theory, Drama Appreciation 
I and II, and the general course in theatre work, Dramatics, ma elected, 
Students from all schools are welcomed at the tryouts of the Auburn Players. 
For the student wishing to major in Dramatic Arts a full program of courses 
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is offered leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, with options in Directing 
and Stagecraft. Dramatic Arts may be taken as a major or minor in the 
School of Education (See page 141) or as a minor in the School of Science and 
Literature (See page 183). 


Curriculum in Dramatic Arts (DR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
DR 101 Dram. Production .5 DR 102 Acting and Stage DR 201 Directing ——...........5 
EH 101 English Comp. ....... 5 Techniques ............. 5 ®©FL221 Interm, French ....... 5 
*FL121 Elem. French .......... 5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 PG 2131 Psychology .............. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 °FLI22 Elem. French .......... 5 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education _1 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 
DR 202 Acting & Make-Up .5 DR 203 Stage Mechanics ..5 DR 204 Dramatic Theory .5 
EH 253 Lit. in English ........ 5 EH 254 Lit. in English —...5 HY 208 World History 5 
SP 229 Voice & Diction®® .5 HY 207 World History -~....... 5 SY 201 Intro. Sociology _..5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training as 


PE Physica! Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physica! Education .. 
THIRD YEAR 
DR 310 World Theatre ........ 5 AT 331 Hist. Pte. & Sco. ....5 DR 312 World Theatre .....5 
EH 410 European Lit. ....... 5 DR 311 World Theatre ....... 5S EH 452 Shakespeare —........5 
MU 101 Fund. of Music ...... S EH 451 Shakespeare .......5 MU 354 Music History —. 3 
Elective .....-....++-------- 5 MU 353 Music History ....... 3 Bective .nccccccceeccceenn es 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
DR 401 Ady. Directing ...... .& DR 402 Adv, Directing ....... 5 DR 403 Adv. Directing —_... 5 
DR 415 Twentieth Elective ..---.---.......<. 5 Elective _........._ 5 
Century Theatre ...... 5 Elective ....... <iomeeiheedl Bective ..........5..-..00008 
Elective .........-------+-- 5 General Elective ...... 3 General Elective ......3 


General Elective ......3 


® Another language may be substituted for French with the approval of the Department Head. 
If a student has already had some foreign language, be would normally be expected to continue 
with it until a reading knowledge is gained. 
®® With this single exception, the first two years of work will be the same for all students in 
Dramatic Arts. In the Stagecraft Option, a substitution will be made for SP 229. 


For Stagecraft Majors, DR 407-8-9 would replace DR 401-2-3. 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of 
study provided by the Department have been created to present a balance 
between creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 

The rtment of Music offers to the Music Major a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied Music or 
(B) Theory and Composition. These programs provide preparation for the 
professional field of performance and for private or college teaching of applied 
music, theory, and composition. They also provide training for church organists 
and choir directors. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor af 
Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 

The Department of Music offers a group of general elective courses of 
interest and value to all University students that they may acquaint themselves 
with music as one aspect of a liberal culture either as appreciative listeners or 
as trained participants. Courses in Applied Music consist of individual instruc- 
tion in voice and in the playing of the piano, violin, organ, ‘cello, and all wood- 
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wind and brass instruments. Courses in ensemble playing, band, orchestra, 


glee clubs, choir, and opera workshop are a 


ricula. 


lso offered to students in all cur- 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MU 131 Music Theory I ..-..- 3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 


MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU ®*Minor Instrument —.1 
MU Perf. Group -.-....... i 
MU Ensemble .....—.--..-. 1 
MS Military Training ....! 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 255 English Lit. ......... 5 
MU 231 Music Theory [V ....3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ..........- 1 
MU Ensemble —...........1 
MS Military Training ..I 
PE Physical Education 1 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ........ 3 
MU 351 Music History I ...... 3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble -.....---.-.-- 
Elective ..0.....ccccccere! 3 
MU 377 Arranging 2... 3 
MU 431 Maosic Analysis ...... 3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ................1 
Elective <...+:00-<--------:- 5 
Blective . 5 .cccssiiiees-5-- 3 


(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. —.....5 
MU 132 Music Theory I -..... 3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .. 


MU = 

MU ®Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ..........-. 1 
MU Ensemble  .........0004 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

SECOND YEAR 
EH 254 English Lit. ............ 5 


MU 232 Music Theory V ..3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


® Minor instrument must be piano for non-piano majors. 


THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 Am. History ...... aod 
MU 133 Music Theory HI .3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU ®Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ........... 1 
MU Ensemble -.............. I 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Survey of Ma. Lit. ae 


MU Major Instrument ...3 MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ......-...- 1 MU Perf. Group ............1 
MU Ensemble  ...---.....-- 1 MU Ensemble  -...........---- 
MS Military Traming ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
THIRD YEAR 
FL Foreign Language .5 FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 335 Counterpoint IJ ....3 MU 336 Counterpoint Ill ....3 
MU 352 Music History I] ..3 MU 353 Music History Ill ...3 
MU Major Instrument ....6 MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ..............1 MU Ensemble .............». 1 
Elective .........--------.-. 3 Elective .............. ops 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU 432 Music Analysis .......3 SY 201 Intro. Socio. ........... 5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 MU 361 Conducting .—........... 3 
MU Major Instrument ..3 MU Applied Lit. ........... 3 
MU Ensemble .............0 MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Applied Pedagogy .3 MU Ensemble ..............-. 
Hlective .........c00..0000- a Elective ....-.----..-—...3 
Total—210 quarter hours 
(B) Theory and Composition Major 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ....... 5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 HY 107 Am. History ............ § 
MU 131 Music Theory I -.... 3 MU 132 Music Theory IT ...8 MU 133 Music Theory III ....3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..l MU 153 Survey of Mu, Lit. —1 
MU 18] Applied Piano ...... _2 MU 182 Applied Piano —....2 MU 183 Applied Piano ........2 
MU 116 Woodwind Class —..1 MU 117 Woodwind Class ..1 MU 118 Woodwind C 1 
MU 110 String Class —........1 MU 111 String Class ........... 1 MU 112 String Class ............ 1 
MU Perf. Group ............ 1 MU Perf. Group ............ 1 MU Perf. Group .......... 1 
MU Ensemble at an ain 1 MU Ensémble ..............1 MU Ensemble  —........-.-.-. 1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 253 English Lit. ........... 5 EH 254 English Lit, — 0.0.5 HY 208 World History —......5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ...8 MU232 Music Theory V ... MU233 Music Theory VI ....3 
ott 251 Survey of Mu, Lit. .1 MU 252 Survey of Mu, Lit. .1 MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. —1 
on 107 Voice Class ............ 1 MU 108 Voice Class ............ 1 MU119 Percussion Class -...1 
a 113 Brass Class gel, UNS Fees, Clade es 1 MU115 Brass Class ...........--1 
ore 281 Applied Piano ...... 2 MU 282 Applied Piano ........ 2 MU 283 Applied Piano ......2 
arr Perf. Group ............ 1 MU Perf. Group ............ 1 MU Perf, Group ............ 1 
a Ensemble wnveevensasesns 1 MU Ensemble .............. 1 MU Ensemble ....-.-.....-«« 1 
PE Military Training 1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education .} PE Physical Education ..1 
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FL 

MU 334 
MU 351 
MU 331 
MU 381 


MU 431 
MU 434 
MU 437 
MU 481 


FIRST QUARTER 

Foreign Language 5 
Counterpoint I 3 
Music History I ....3 








Modern Harmony ....3 
Applied Piano .....1 
Elective ....-.....-.. aaseeaae 
Music Analysis .....3 
Composition I ....... 3 
Orchestration I ~....3 
Applied Piano ........ 1 
Elective -...... 5 
Elective —.................3 


Auburn University 





THIRD YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 335 Counterpoint II ...3 
MU 352 Music History Il —..3 
MU 454 Instrumental Lit. —.3 
MU 382 Applied Piano ........ 1 
Elective ... mene Es 

FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis —......3 
MU 435 Composition TI 
MU 438 Orchestration II .—3 


MU 482 Applied Piano .......1 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ...... 5 

Elective ......--....---- —o 
Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 336 Counterpoint TI ...3 
MU 353 Music History II —..3 





MU 361 Conducting ~...........5 
MU 383 Applied Piano ........ 1 

Elective —.. sain 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology ...... 5 


MU 436 Composition TIT ....3 
MU 439 Orchestration III ....3 


MU 483 Applied Piano ........1 
MU 445 Theory Pedagogy ...3 
Elective .................3 


Supplementary Requirements for the Professional Degree— 


Bachelor of Music 


1. Students concentrating in Applied Music are required to present a 


junior recital near the close of the 


during the last year of study, 


2. Students concentrating in Music Th 
to present an original composition in small 


d year, and a senior graduation recital 


eory and Composition are required 
form near the close of the third 


year and a composition in large form nyse the last year of study. 


3. Attendance and performance at stu 


are compulsory. 

FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. -.......5 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 131 Music Theory I ~...3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU Applied Music -...... 2 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit. ........ 5 
HY 207 World History ....... 5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ....3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. —1 
MU Applied Music ......2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
MU 351 Music History I ....3 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ...... 3 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ~..5 

OMinOr  .-.....<cccceeeseeese 5 
MU 365 Arranging .............-.. 3 
MU 431 Analysis. .................3 
MU 452 Music Literature ....3 

ONMGROR  ncsntessccestnsennse 5 

EBVOCtive ...-ccceccessesseoesd 


Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 132 Music Theory [I ....3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU aon 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 


EH 254 English Lit. 
HY 208 World History 
MU 232 Music Theory V —...3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 


MU Applied Music ...... 2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 


THIRD YEAR 
MU 352 Music History IT ......3 
*°Science or Math. ....5 
®Minor 5 
Elective ........---....<....5 


FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis .......3 
MU 453 Music Literature —.3 


SMMEMOR  cncncescncenecceesenes 5 
Electives. .......—........8 
Total—210 quarter hours 


ent convocations each Wednesday 


THIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
HY 107 American History ...5 
MU 133 Music Theory ITI —..3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. —1 


MU Applied Music ~......2 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics —....5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology -.....5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 


MU Applied Music ........ 2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


MU 353 Musie History Il ....3 
MU 451 Music Literature —3 
®Minor 
re 


eee eee TERR OH eee 


AT 331 His. Ptg. & Sculp. ..5 
MU 361 Conducting .........----- 3 
MU 454 Music Literature -..3 
Sa Sa. 
Elective .............---..2 


® Two minors of 15 quarter hours each will be elected from approved courses in foreign 
languages and history. Except for foreign languages, subjects must be numbered 200 or above. 
®© One of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 181. 
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Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Arts Degree 


1, The music courses for the degree are divided into Lower and Upper 
Divisions. Majors must complete (a) 36 quarter hours of music in the Lower 
Division (18 hours of theory, 12 hours of applied music, and 6 hours of music 
literature); (b) a minimum of 36 hours of music in the Upper Division. 

2, A comprehensive examination will be given at the end of the sophomore 
year which must be passed before the student proceeds to the Upper Division 
music courses, 

3. Students concentrating in Music History and Literature are required to 
write a thesis during the last year of study. 

4, History and Literature majors must complete sophomore NASM applied 
music standards. To meet these requirements additional applied music beyond 
the second year may be required. 

5. Participation in the work of music performance groups is required each 
quarter with or without credit. 

6. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednesday 
are compulsory, 


Music Education 


For the student wishing to become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education. 


P for Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 142. 
Program for Major in Music 
School of Education, see page 142, 
Program for Composite Major-Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 142. 


Supplementary Requirements for Music Majors and Minors 


1. Musie Majors and Minors are required to participate in the work of 
music performance groups (concert choir, band, or orchestra). 

2, Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednesday 
are compulsory for Music Majors. 


Music Organizations 
The several musical organizations, sponsored by the college and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. 
See index under “Music Organizations.” These activities, which are open to 
students of the university, may be taken without credit, or offered as general 
elective credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfactorily 
the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


pe he oS | ee ans aaa 15 
Music and Music Education Courses 2... ...---..c..-...ccccccnccececcecenccnneeeererereeeenes 30 


School of Chemistry 
CuarLes RicHARD SAUNDERS, Dean 


Ts SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy. The administrative offices, the Emerson R,. Miller Library, the 
auditorium, and the departments of chemistry and laboratory technology are 
located in the Ross Chemical Laboratory. The department of chemical ap 
neering occupies approximately one-fourth of the Wilmore Engineering La 
oratory, This laboratory is conveniently located with respect to the Ross 
Chemical Laboratory and provides modern and adequate facilities. 


Department of Chemistry 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It affords preparation and train- 
ing for students desiring to equip themselves for work in both pure and 
applied chemistry. 

The curriculum offers training in the fundamentals of the science together 
with advanced courses in eee and physics. General electives are selected 
from fields especially for their cultural value. All electives must be approved 
by the dean, 

Mathematics 111 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or taken 
concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or 111. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. —...5 HY 107 American History ..5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 MH161 Analytic Geometry 
°LY101 Library Science —...1 MS Military Training ....1 & Calculus ..... ae) 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .. PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 205 Analytical Chem, ...5 CH 206 Quant. Analysis ....5 CH 209 Adv. Quant. Anal. 8 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry MH 263 Analytic Geometry MH 264 Analytic Geometry 





& culuy ............5 & Calculus —...........5 & Calculus ............5 

PS 201 Physics-Mechanics .5 PS 202 Physics-Heat, PS 203 Physics-Elec. 
MS Military Training ....1 Sound & Light .....5 & Magnetism ——.....5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training .—l 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


HY 206 American Gov't ...... 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry -.5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry .5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry .5 CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 
FL 15] Elem. German .....5 FL 152 Elem. German .....5 FL 251 Intermed. German .5 
General Elective —....3 General Elective ...... 3 General Elective ......5 


® LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
128 
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FIRST QUARTER 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry —5 
CH 412 Chem. Thermo- 
dynamics .--...-..-------.5 
CH 410 Interm. Inorganic 
Chemis 


ON eee ae 
General Elective ....3 


PS pectroscopy ........- 
EH 390 Adv. Composition ... 


School of Chemistry 


SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 404 Organic Chemistry - 
304 S 


General Elective ...... 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
CH 405 Organic Chemistry .5 


PS 305 Modern Physics ~....5 


SP 231 Essentials of Pub- 


lic Speaking ............5 
General Elective ....3 


Women students will take Hygiene in the freshman year and Current Events in the sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 


The following alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences. 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 
EH 101 English Comp. ~......5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math, 5 
®LY101 Library Science ~.1 
MS 
PE 


Military Training .... 
Physical Education .. 


—— 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ......5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus .._..... 
ZY 101 General Zoology .... 
MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


bate 


CH 407 Physical Chemistry ..5 
FL 15) Elem. German ........5 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
Sound & Light -...... 5 
General Elective ...... 3 


CH 418 Biochemistry ...........5 

VM 200 General Micro- 
biology .......--...-.-.-.- 5 

EH 390 Adv. Composition —5 
General Elective ...... 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 General Chemistry .5 
EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 


MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 


ZY 102 General Zoology -....5 

Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
FL 152 Elem, German 5 
PS 203 Physics-Elec. 


PRO | 


& Magnetism ........-. 5 
General Elective -..... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 419 Biochemistry ....-....5 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology ~........5 
SP 231 Essentials of Pub- 
lic Speaking ......-..-.. 5 
General Elective .....3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 General Chemistry ..5 
CH 205 Analytical Chem. —.5 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus —............5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics 5 
BY 201 General Botany -.....5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 
HY 206 American Gov't 

or 
HY 107 American History ....5 
FL 251 Intermed. German ..5 

General Elective ......3 
CH 420 Biochemistry ........... 5 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 

& Physiology .......... 5 


Technical Elective ..5 
General Elective ......3 


® LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapid 


of the chemical and metallurgical industries, particularly 


in the South, provides exceptional opportunities for students taking chemical 


rin 


engineering. 

The work of the chemi 
Operation of plants for the 
products such as coke, cement, petroleum products, paper, 
synthetic fibers, ceramic products and ess. 
rogram leading e 
consists almost entirely o 

ve numerous applications in 
who complete the requirements 0 
positions and often make more rapid 


The p 


elor’s degree, 


to the ba 


n of numerous chemical and industrial 


cal engi relates to the design, construction, and 
catkeckice 


synthetic rubber, 


lor's degree in chemical engineerin 
f broad scientific and engineering principles whi 
the chemical and related industries. Students 
f the master’s degree are qualified for better 
progress than those with only the bach- 
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The broad university training provided, when supplemented by professional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in produc- 
tion, research and development, sales engineering, plant design, and manage- 
ment. Chemical engineers recently are being employed in increasing numbers 


in nuclear engineering. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Engineering Program on page 


153. 


For admission to the chemical engineering curriculum, students registered 
in the Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering must complete all prescribed 
courses in mathematics with an average of 1.0. 


Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ..5 


MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FIRST YEAR 


EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 104 Desc. Geometry ..... 2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SECOND YEAR 

MH 263 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus ...........5 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 

Sound & Light ........ 5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics 5 

Humanistic Elective 3 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 105 General Chemistry .3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
HY 107 American History —5 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus —.........5 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing II 2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 


& Calculus ............5 
PS 203 Physics-Elec. 

& Magnetism .........5 
CN 20] Chem. Engr. 

Fundamentals —.......2 


MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 


361 Diff. Equations I ....5 


CH 

CH 

CN 300 Process Calculations 
MH 

ME 202 Materials of Engr. ..3 


THIRD YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry ..5 
CN 324 Fluid Mechanics ...4 
ME 306 Strength of Mat. ...5 
Humanistic Elective 6 


FOURTH YEAR 
CH 412 Chemical Thermo 
Dynamics 


CN 424 Mass Transfer —.....5 


CN 437 Process Engr. ....._.4 
Humanistic Elective 6 


Total—238 quarter hours 


CN 326 Heat Transfer ..5 
CN 321 Chemical Process 
Industries 
PS 305 Introduction to 
Modern Physics 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...3 
Humanistic Elective 5 


CN 430 Computer Principles 2 
CN 484 Chem. Enger. 
Plant Design ..........4 
CN 490 Applied Thermo- 
Dynamics .............5 
EE 304 Electric Circuits 5 
Humanistic Elective 3 


pNeresrr ee 


© Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.), and three additiemal 
hours approved by the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES IN HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL STUDIES 


EH 108 Classical Literature —...................... 5 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music —.......--0- 3 
EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays .........3 PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy ........... 3 
EH 365 Southern Literature ...................... 3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ................— 3 
HY 208 World History ......................-......5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning ——................. 5 
HY 322 U.S. in World Affairs ................-.. = PA 420 Modem Philosophy -~...................--5 
HY 460 Great Leaders —.............................5 PG 311 The Behavior of Man ..................... 3 


MU 373 Appreciation of Music —............3 
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Department of Laboratory Technology 


This course is designed for men and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
teriology, etc. With certain minor revisions, it can be used also to prepare 
for the study of medicine or dentistry. 

The curriculum is planned for regular students to schedule courses during 
the Fall, Winter and Spring quarters only. Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter and use the Summer quarter to fit themselves to the 
regular p All who wen pe the curriculum satisfactorily are eligible 
to receive the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology. 

The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 
cal technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an aL ot 
hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Techno ogists’ 
written examination, If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science degree 
in Medical Technology will be granted. 

The four-year academic curriculum is recommended. An alternative plan, 
however, is available for those who plan to become medical technolo and 
who do not obtain the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory T logy. 
This plan leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology only. 
To qualify, the student must take the first nine quarters of the curriculum, 
intern for one year in a hospital approved by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists and by the Dean of the School of Chemistry, and pass the course 
work in the hospital and the National Registry examination. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 CH 105 General Chemistry .3 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
ZY 101 General Zoology .....5 ZY 102 General Zoology ...6 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
ae lil yo Se ae 112 eens eae PW 113 Hygiene ..................1 
" uca = ysi ucation .1 PW Physical Ed _ 
*LY101 Library Science ......1 teal 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the Freshman year. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis .....5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 


EH 141 Med. Vocabulary ....5 PS 206 Physics-Elec VM 200 General 
a " Mi 
PS 205 ss tg gecoti bei aap Sound & Light -........ 5 bio il 5 
and Heat ...............5 Human Anatom VM 22] Human Anatomy _ 
HY 205 Current Events _... & logy Ee olor 


1 Ph & Physi 
PW Physical Education .1 HY 205 Current Events .....1 HY 205 Bicuee aoe Bitaes 


ees | 


PW Physical Education.1 PW Physical Education _1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry 5 CH 419 Biochemistry ochemistry 
eee a 5 CH 420 Bi 
‘ai ao Hematology .......5 LT 305 Serology ~.............5 HY 107 American Hinay os 
Pathogenic Micro ZY 303 Medical LT 401 Adv. Hematology __5 
biology oS Parasitology —........ 5 e 


Elective ....... 
Elective ...............3 Elective ............ ——_S 8 © eaesetpremnenrsce 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 345 Business & Pro- SP 231 Essentials of LT 405 Adv. Serology ........ 5 
fessional Writing ....5 Public Speaking ...... 5 LT 422 Hospital Lab. 
LT 421 Diagnostic PY 300 Public Health .......... 5 RETIGD wnscstestectiscnie 
Apparatus ................ 5 Group Elective ...... 5 ZY 409 Histology ................ 5 
ZY 308 Micrology ................ 5 Elective ..............-.-... 3 Becthve .....cccccccceseees 3 
LT 402 Seminar .................. 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
BY 201 Gemeral Botany ..................---cccccccceeees 5 FL 151 Elementary German ........................ 5 
BY 202 General Botany .......................-...2..-. 5 FL 152 Elementary German ......................... 5 
EC 102 Principles of Geography .................... 5 PG 211 General Psychology .................:0.00.---- 5 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting .................... 5S ST 111 Business Typewriting .......200......005 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting ..................5 SY 201 Introductory Sociology... 5 
FL 121 Elementary French .....................c.000- 5 SY 301 Sociology of the Family .........00...... 5 


FL 122 Elementary French ............................ I A eS a a eee 5 


School of Education 
TruMAN M. Pierce, Dean 


4 hes SCHOOL OF EDUCATION provides professional preparation pro- 
grams for service in the fields of curriculurn and teaching; administration, 
supervision, and guidance; and puters inter school service as a 
profession with various areas of activity, the School of Education provides 
training in a number of specialized curricula on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, Undergraduate programs lead to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Education and 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in Psychology. Programs administered by the 
Graduate School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Agri- 
cultural Education, the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor 
of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Undergraduate 


Agricultural Education. — The Department of Agricultural Education pro- 
vides a program for the preparation of teachers of vocational agriculture and 
industrial arts. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agricultural Education and includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in 
the fields of agriculture or industrial arts, psychology, educational theory and 
practice, and laboratory experiences. 


Elementary Education. — The Department of Elementary Education pro- 
vides a program for the preparation of teachers for elementary schools, This 
curriculum leads to the Sei of Bachelor of Science in Education and in- 
cludes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, 
laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in one or more 
subject-matter fields. 


Psychology, — The Department of Psychology has a liberal arts program 
which leads to the degree Bachelor of Arts. This curriculum prepares si Sore 
for further study in psychology at the graduate level but serve as a liberal 
undergraduate education as pre-professional preparation for medicine and the 
ministry. 


Secondary Education. — The Department of Secondary Education provides 
# program for the preparation of teachers in secondary schools. This curricu- 
lum leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study 
in the liberal arts, specialization im one or more teaching fields, psychology. 
educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences. Fields of speciali- 
zation include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Health and Physical Education, Mathematics, Mental Retardation, 
Music, Science, School Library Service, Social Science, Speech, Speech Correc- 
tion, and Vocational Home Economics Education, 
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Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administra- 
tion, supervision, and guidance; agricultural education; elementary education; 
secondary education; and psychology. A graduate program is also available in 
school library service. 

Fifth-year pro of study in these areas lead to the degrees Master of 
Science, Master of Education, and Master of Agricultural Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education. 

A doctoral program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered 
in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, supervision, 
and guidance, 

Programs of study leading to the respective uate degrees provide 
portunities for enh study in professional Sian Per ay. and fe 
concentration in appropriate subject-matter fields related to the professional 
objectives of graduate students, 

For descriptions of graduate programs and degree requirements see Grad- 
uate School Bulletin. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 

Programs in the School of Education are approved by the State Board of 
Education for ree superintendents, supervisors, principals, guidance per- 
sonnel, elementary and secondary teachers, and heat librarians, Upon satis- 
factory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation 
of the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued 
by the State Department of Education. 

Students in other areas of the University may want to take courses in edu- 
cation and psychology for the a ges of acquiring knowledge and understand- 
ing regarding human growth and development, the history and purposes of 

ucation in America, and teaching as a profession. They are encouraged to 
take such courses, and are eligible to take all courses for which they satisfy 
prerequisites except the internship in student teaching. 

Students who do not take the full program of requirements for a profes- 
sional certificate may qualify for a non-professional certificate which is valid 
for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or 
AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1953, 
No. 7, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education, 


Student Personnel Services 
Wilbur A. Tincher, Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education is de- 
signed to assist the student in understanding the University and becoming a 
‘oF of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining eh pee? 
essional goals, in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, in 
securing employment upon graduation. 
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Recruitment. — Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching as 
a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America 
in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in 
colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed primarily 
at seeking out, informing, and Saooureel students who show promise for the 
teaching profession wherever they may be found. 


Financial Aid, — Opportunities for financial aid are available in the form 
of part-time employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan Pro- 
gram financed by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, provides low- 
interest, long-term loan funds that are particularly attractive to School of Ed- 
ucation students because of special provision for the prospective public school 
teacher, The NDEA provides that if a student goes into teaching in a public 
elementary or secondary school, up to 50 per cent of the principal (plus in- 
terest) of the loan may be cancelled, 

Information and application for NDEA loans may be obtained from Mr. 
P. M. Norton, 101 Samford Hall, Auburn University, For additional informa- 
tion about financial aid and employment, see pages 88 and 89 of this bulletin. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Pro is designed to provide University 
personnel with an understanding of the student’s background, individuality, 
and needs and to assist the student in obtaining information about the Univer- 
sity and its pro s, in learning more about himself, and in selecting pro- 
fessional Ena at are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen participate 
from one to three quarters in an orientation program designed to assist them 
with personal and professional concerns. 


Counseling. — Professional assistance is available to students who have 
problems of an academic, vocational, or nal nature. Each student in the 
School of Education is assigned to a faculty advisor who assumes the responsi- 
bility for assisting the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance 
include nnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in 
the Student Guidance Center, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of 
Student Affairs, and the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, 
and ministers of local churches. 


Selection and Retention. — The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous and is designed to induct and retain in teacher-education those stu- 
dents who show promise of success in teaching. Students are assisted through 
orientation, counseling, and regular courses to examine their strengths and 
limitations and to evaluate these in relation to the many factors which affect 
academic and professional success. 

Students desiring to become teachers must make application for admission 
to the professional teacher training program, Applications and specific informa- 
tion about the criteria of selection are available from the Student Personnel 
Office, 205 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up. — The Teacher Placement Service provides, free 
of charge, assistance to eye sais teachers in locating desirable positions and 
assistance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested in place- 
ment should contact the Student Personnel Office, 205 Thach Hall. Follow-up 
studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made, Further 
information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, 205 Thach Hall. 
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Field Services 
Robert L. Saunders, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute that phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School of Educa- 
tion available to individuals and groups off campus. Field Services enable the 
School of Education to combine its three major functions: instruction, research, 
and extension; and make them available to off-campus groups toward assisting 
in the continuous improvement of public education in the State and region, 
Several major categories of services are available. These follow with a brief 
statement of the purpose and nature of the services, 


Off-Campus Instruction, — Off-campus instruction is available through the 
Field Laboratory Program which enables teachers in service to complete a total 
of 16 quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. The pro- 
gram utilizes the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate study 
in educational foundations is provided as a framework for solving instructional 
problems related to those areas of study, The program may be used as a sup- 
plement to existing in-service programs or as a basis for developing such pro- 


Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested 
in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a 
series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of professional and 
non-professional personnel who may be interested in short courses focused on 


some specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are made available to the people of the State through a series of telecasts 
from the Auburn Educational Television studio, Telecasts are planned and 
presented in cooperation with the Auburm University Educational Television 
Department through the facilities of the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Telecasts are of two major types: (1) direct and enrichment teaching 
programs for elementary and secondary school students, and (2) programs de- 
signed to assist teachers in their professional career development programs, 

Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained on page 197 of this Bulletin, A schedule of courses and speci- 
fic course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University. 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of educa- 
tion. The Office of Field Services functions as a coordinating agency for mak- 
ing the services of these faculty members available for lecture and consultative 
services. These services may be used in connection with in-service education, 
school and community projects, teacher workshops and institutes, and com- 
munity clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization and 
construction, schoo] finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School] of Educa- 
tion. Surveys may be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with 
the Field Laboratory Program described above. 
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Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and 
organization, schoo! and community projects, the development and evaluation 
of testing pro , and the use of instructional materials and facilities, The 
assistance of the staff of the Schoo! of Education is available for these activities, 
either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey 
services described above, 


Correspondence Study.— Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis, Courses 
are available in the areas of English, history, mathematics, physical education, 
economics, sociology, psychology, and education. Other courses may be added 
as the demand warrants, Correspondence courses parallel those given on the 
campus and have been prepared to give the student the greatest possible 
mastery of course content and to secure for him the instructional and evalua- 
tive services of his instructor. All the courses carry college credit. For infor- 
mation concerning the Correspondence Study Program at Auburn University, 
see page 196 of this Bulletin. For regulations governing the use of corres- 
pondence and extension work in programs of study at Auburn, see page 74. 


Learning Resources Center 


The School of Education provides, through a learning resources center 
housed in Thach Hall, an extensive collection of materials for teaching and 
learning. These resources complement the materials in the Library of the 
University, They are varied in nature, and range from selected printed pub- 
lications to graphic productions. Included in this offering are such materials 
of instruction as transparencies for projection, models, graphic art supplies, 
materials for opaque projection, record players, tape recorders, overhead pro- 
jection equipment a supplies, television receiving sets, and printed references. 

The Learning Resources Center is a service center whe hes as its primary 
aim the improvement of instruction through the effective use of appropriate 
materials. Personnel is available to assist the faculty and students in selecting 
and using these learning resources. 


Education Interpretation Service 


Paul Irvine, Head 
Carol Bacheller, Writer 
Joseph Quinn, Artist 
This is a special service devoted to better communication through the 
printed page. It aids public agencies and schools in bapeoving their publica- 
tions, publicity, and educational materials. It also provides readability analyses 
of textbooks, editorial services, and publication facilities. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Thurston L. Faulkner, State Supervisor 
Homer F. Gibson, Hubert R. Culver, Ben P. Dilworth, Lewis L. Sellers, and 
Joseph A. White, Assistant Supervisors 
Howard W. Green, Subject Matter Specialist 
Homer N. Lewis, Livestock Specialist 
Byron F. Rawls, Executive Secretary FFA 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Ed- 
Ucation maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. 
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This service extends to 345 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited 
high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


Frank W. Jenkins, District Supervisor 
J, Hoyt Roberts, District Counsellor 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement services to citizens who are haddicenped: 
The Rehabilitation Service also makes available to its handica citizens such 
services as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treat- 
ment and artificial appliances when these services are essential to training 
and/or employment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Professional Curricula 


Students who intend to teach should register in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School of Education at a later time. Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year, 

Early registration in the School of Education clarifies the student’s plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching. He should plan his program in 
conference with his advisor by the beginning of his sophomore year. 


Curriculum For The Professional Preparation Of 
Elementary School Teachers (ED) 


Requirements of the curriculum for the professional preparation of elemen- 
tary school teachers are distributed as follows: 


I. General Education 


ED 102-3-4 Orientation  ..............cccccsssceeees rok MH 181 Fundamental Mathematics .........5 
ED 200 Foundations —....0000000...0.-...-c..s- MU 101 Fundamentals of Music ................... 3 
AT: 34S Bela (AV saitenceee te 5 Physical Education ......................---- 6 
EH 101-2 English Composition -~.................10 PW110 Hygiene .....000 Po | 
EH 253-54 Literature in English . WH ....10 PG 213 Growth and Development 
Social Science (Geography, of School-Age Children ~................. 5 
Sociology, American History, PG 214 Educational Psychology .................... 5 
American Government, World Elective in English ............--2222cc..-----0 3 
History, State History) -................. .35 SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction ...5 
Biological and Physical 
REED Fe cqainaiinttlliseqcecienastamrn 20 


Il. Required Courses in Professional Education 


ED 300 Principles and Practices in Education ................ an te 
ED 329 Creative and Recreational Expression 2.2. 02e.cccieeccccctsenccereesacld 
PALS (AB OD EUGENE UUIRICS SOMONE Ee pasion toadiontoipondseeabrrreevonsan cli 6 
ED 371 Fundamentals of Reading .22.............--cccenececccscceseeeenseusgeeereeeeee een 
ED 421 Developing Understandings of the Natural & Social Environment 6 
ob. eD “ovmpetiaes Mies || Fotinteting: ioe ee 3 

Iik. Student Teaching —...........0.........0.. 10-15 

IV. Approved Electives 0.00 0...000--e ..40 


NOTE: A student may emphasize a special area such as art, dramatic arts, health and physi- 
cal education, industrial arts, mental retardation, music, psychology, school library science, speech 
correction by carefully planning 27 to 30 hours in one of these fields. 
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Curriculum Outline 


Elementary Education (ED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ED 102 Orientation ...... __ 4 ED 103 Orientation 00.1 ED 104 Orientation .............1 
EH 101 English Comp. ....... 5 EC 102 Prin, of Geog. .....5 Biological Science ..5 
HY 107 American History .5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 PG 213 Growth & Dev, of 
PW 110 Hygiene .................. 3 Biological Science .5 School-Age Child. ..5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. ........ 1 *PE or PW Physical Ed. .....1 PEorPW Physical Ed. —.....1 
*Approved Elective _2 *Approved Elective ..5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 253 Lit. in English —...5 ED 200 Foundations —........6 HY 208 World History —..5 
MH 181 Fund. Math. I -....... 5 EH 254 Lit. in English ~... 5 MU 101 Fund. of Music I .3 
PG 214 Educ. Psychology 5 HY 207 World History ........5 SY 201 Intro. to Sociology .5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. ....1 °PEorPW Physical Ed. —...1 PEorPW Physical Ed. ——l 
*Approved Elective ..1 *Approved Elective ..4 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AT 342 Elem. School Art ...5 ED 329 Creative & Rec. ED 371 Fund. of Reading .4 
ED 300 Prins. & Practices Expression .....--...----: 6 Physical Science ..5 
in Education ........ G@ ED 370 Teaching Basic SP 431 Prins. of Speech 
HY 206 American Gov't .....5 eee ee 6 Correction ...........« > 
Approved Elective .2 Physical Science ....5 Approved Elective 5 
Approved Elective .1 
SENIOR YEAR 
ED 421 Dev. Understand. ED 480 Student Teaching .15 ED 490 Evaluation in 
of the Natural & Education ~...-..........3 
Social Environment 6 Approved Electives 16 


HY 481 History of Ala, 5 
English Elective ......3 
Approved Elective .4 


*NOTE: Students taking ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Curricula for the Professional Preparation of 
Secondary School Teachers 


The undergraduate curriculum for secondary teachers consists of the fol- 
lowing groups of courses: I, General Education; Il. Professional Education; 
ILI. Student Teaching Internship; IV. Major and Minor Requirements; and V. 
Electives. The minimum requirement for the bachelor’s degree in Secondary 
Education is 215 quarter hours. 

Generally speaking, general education, Dy mcrae education, and the 
teaching internship represent constants for all students enrolled in Second 
Education, The minimum hours required for the major and minor vary wi 
the different major-minor combinations. Elective requirements within and 
outside the defined of the different programs also vary. 

The Department of Secondary Education provides a program of offerings 
which enables students to select a major and minor from thirteen subject- 
matter areas; the major and minor to be in different subject areas. Subject- 
matter areas included in the program are: art, business education, dramatic 
arts, English, health and physical education, home economics education, lan- 
guages, mathematics, music, science, social science, speech, and speech ther- 
apy. In addition to the major-minor combinations listed, provisions are made 
for students to earn a second minor of 30 hours in psychology when the 
major and minor combinations are selected from English, social science, and/or 
science, With few exceptions, any student may concentrate his electives and 
earn a minimum of 20 hours in psychology, 

It will be observed that recommendations have been made for major-minor 
combinations. These recommendations are based upon general knowledge of 
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teaching assignments in secondary schools and some evidence of the inter- 
relatedness among the epeeye subject-matter areas. 

The Dean reserves the privilege of making acceptable substitutions in 
course requirements, provided such modifications do not conflict with state 
requirements or college regulations as to degrees in Education. 


I. General Education 


Hours Hours 
ED JO2-3—4 Orrdemtatiarn ic cvvvvcncennennnneerevne eens 3 PG 213 Growth and Development of 
ED 200 Foundations ~.2..--.......ccccccccececceeeeeeesses 6 School Age Children ~...000000000...- 5 
EH 101-2 English Composition -................... 10 PG 214 Educational Psychology ................... 5 
EH 253-54 Literature in English —............10 Social Science—History, Political 
MH 181 Fundamental Mathematics 1. Science, Sociology and Economics _20 
or equivalent ...........-..............5 Science—Bioclogical and Physical ....20 
MS Military Training ..........ccccccccccsccsossess 6 
PE or PW Physical Education ................6 
II. Required Courses in Professional Education 
Hours Hours 
ED 300 Principles and Practices Program in Secondary School, or 
Res DOO cs casi cnctetemmtetoctetiebann Program in the Secondary and 
Teaching in Secondary Elementary School 
School, or Teaching in the (Majod Pie) sxc 3 
Secondary & Elementary School OT gi) OT.) arp eo Ses 3 
CeSaer TRIBES | perressensiticevenccuise 3 ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil Growth and 
Seimecer PrOneee | cc ee 3 Selected Topics citi ssc scscs eves 3 


Itt. Student Teaching Internship 10 or 15 Hours 


This program is designed to provide the regular student with a student 
teaching eitecn, of one quarter in an off-campus school situation. Fifteen 
Sinalee hours credit is granted for the satisfactory completion of the intern- 

ip period. Only irregular cases will be approved for students to live on 
campus and participate in either the ten or fifteen hour program. The person 
with one or more years of teaching experience may take the summer labora- 
tory program in student teaching for credit of ten quarter hours. Any student 
completing only ten hours in the student poe internship program will be 
required to complete an additional five quarter hours in some other profes- 
sional education course. 


IV. Major and Minor Requirements 


ART 
Minors: 30 of 35 Hours 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Minors: 30 of 35 Hours 

















AT 101 Freehand Drawing .......................5 ST 101 Secretarial Science I _—..—___._.... 5 
AT 103 Creative Drawing .—............... ——_.... 5 ST 102 Secretarial Science I 
AT 141 Art Structure, or EC 211-12 Introductory Accounting 10 
AT 142 Elementary School Art ....................5 EC 103 Economic Geography or 
Oe a bt re eS EC 102 Principles of Geography ..—............5 
AT 331 History Ptg. & Sculpture ...0.....5 EC 200 General Economics .............-....-. 5 
AT 24] General Design ......................-----.-- — 
30 ST 203 Sect. Seiemoe TTT ee ceeecececseeeeeeee 
AT Approved Elective .n..cc-csececserereess 5 Ss 
35 Mojors: 45 or 55 Howrs 
Majors: 40 or 55 Hours Minor Requirements - 35 
Minor Requirements 30 ST 302 Office Machines & Filing 5 
AT 325 Oil Paintiog —..... CCE Approved Elective ee ee eS 
AT Approved Elective —.~...................5 an 
40 ST 204 Sect. Science IV 5 
AT Approved Electives al§S EC Approved Elective ......................—5 
55 55 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 


Minors: 31 or 36 Hours 


DR 101 Dramatic Production —.. 5 
DR 102 Acting & Stage Techniques ——..5 
DR 201 Directing —— ~~ .~~~....._.......5 
DR 202 Acting & Make-up oe ET. 
DR 203 Stage Mechanics —...-._____..__5 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I _.._-_...._.._.3 
DE 314 Drama Appreciation 0 ~—......___3 


31 








DR Approved Elective ........—......_._.5 
36 

Moljors: 41 of 53 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 31 





DR 204 Dramatic Theory .~..........._......5 





DR 413 20th Century Theatre ER 
4l 
Major requirements 
(41 less DR 313—3) —_-.._____ 38 
DR 310 World Theatre _._.....__...._._5 
DR 311 World Theatre SSA 
DR 312 World Theatre .................__........5 
53 
ENGLISH 
Minors: 30, 35, of 40 Hours 
EH 101-2 English Composition —— ~~ ~...10 
EH 253-4 English Literature __....___.10 
Approved Electives from 
300-400 English Courses ............. 10 
30 
Aes oved ‘TS CEVG | cceceressccicececssstssssrscrvresroccomsapered 
35 
Approved Elective... -cnccenceeoveeceerececenecssnasseseeeeD 
40 


Majors: 50 or 55 Hours 


Minor Requirements — — —~ 30 
EH 401 Advanced English Grammar ~——...5 
EH 390 Advanced Composition, or 
EH 441 Intro. Study of 

English Language --.....—~-.....---------0 5 
EH 451 Shakespeare, or 











EH 452 Shakespeare Rihnahnhbeednsestoetassaneneee 

EH 357 Survey of American Literature, or 

EH 358 Survey of American Literature ........5 
50 

Approved Electives come Se SE 
55 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Men) 


Minors: 35 Hours 


PE 201 Introduction to Physical Education ..5 
PESOS: Basket eee 5 
PE 206 Football .............._..... wD 
PE 212 Elementary Physical Education 0 
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PE 401 Ney see & Administration 
of Physical Education —...___ 5 


35 

Majors: $5 Hours 
Minor Requirements ——.._.____.35 
PE 303 Baseball) —...................._____......3 
PE 304 Track & Field ITO, OT 
PE 301 Recreation Leadership —.— — 5 
VM 221 Anatomy and Physiology ...— 5 
Approved Activity Courses —......5 
55 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Women) 


Minors: 35 Hours 


PE 201 Introduction to Physical Education ..5 
PE 212 Elementary Physical Education —...5 
PE 214 Physiology of Exercise —.... 5 
PW 311 Conduct of Rhythmical Activities 5 
PW 312-13 Theory & Conduct of Sports 10 
VM 220 Anatomy and Physiology ...— ~~.....5 





35 


Majors: 60 Hours 


Minor Requirements . 35 
PW 314 Theory & Conduct of Sports ____.5 
PE 301 Recreation Leadership ——~— 5 
PE 40) Organization & Administration 


of Physical Education 5 

VM 221 Anatomy and Physiology 5 
Approved Activity Courses ................5 

60 


MATHEMATICS 


Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 


MH 111-112 Intro. College Mathematics ......10 
MH 108 Math. of Finance 

or 
MH 127 Elementary Math. Statistics . 5 
MH 251 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I —.....5 
MH 252 Analytic Geom. & Calculus IT ~....5 





MH 351 Finite Mathematics I ........................5 
30 
MH 332 Finite Mathematics DL....................5 
35 
MH 481 Colloge Geometry I .......cccceccccsssseeeld 
0 


Mojors: 45 or 50 Hours 


Minor Requirements ._...______._ 40 
MH 127 Elementary Math. Statistics, or 

Approved Elective when student 

completed MH 127 in the 

minor requirement .——~...........5 


Approved Elective ....-<<<.cc0+++-» 


45 
acensaunantrsspevesceranet 
50 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 
131 Elementary Spanish -—.~........5 


Preeee 
: 
E 


332 Advanced Spanish —.....................5 


Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 30 


431 History of Spanish Lit. Set 
432 History of Spanish Languages -—........ 5 


40 





re 


German 
Minor: 30 Hours 


151 Elementary German ~~ ..............5 
152 Elementary German ..........................5 
251 Intermediate German —_.. mace 
252 Intermediate German  —................5 
351 Advanced German ............................5 
352 Advanced German — ....... 





Peeeer 


meveccecenapenly 


FS 


30 
Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements _..___..- ——s—s 30 
451 History of German Literature —— 5 
452 History of German Language ——....5 


40 


oe 


French 


Minor: 30 Hours 
121 Elementary French . 
122 Elementary French ............................5 
221 Intermediate French ............ 
222 Intermediate French .........................5 
321 Advanced French ~.—.............. 
322 Advanced French ..~~...........5 











Peeren 


Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements _.... i310 
421 History of French Literature —........5 
422 History of French Language ...........5 


re 


MUSIC 


Minor: 27 Hours 


MU 131-2-3 Music Theory I, Il, TT 222222220....9 
MU 351-2 Music History I, If -...................6 





MU S77 Arvampinge ccc cccccccsccceccesecseeeeeneseees 
DSUF ad Ere, 5a... adlkiscbnstncesccensasomacs 3 
Applied Music ..2.0......0..c.ccceee eee Soe R 

(one area) 
27 

Major: 45 Hours 

Minor Requirements _ ss 87 
MU 231-2-3 Music Theory IV, y, WE eaece 
MU 434-5 Music Composition I, TM .22......6 
Applied Moher: sees 3 
45 
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Composite 
Moajor-Minor: 72 Hours 


Major Requirements _ = ss SS 
One Minor Area .....................-......27 

















72 
Minor Areas: 
A, Instrumental: 27 Hours 
a ey EE EE 1 
MU 116-7-8 Woodwind Class ..................— 3 
MU 113-4-5 Brass Class 22...02..22200.......csecceancess. 3 
MU 119 Percussion Class .....- ce eccccceeveereeeees 1 
MU 409 Marching Band Techniques ..,........... 5 
MU 362 Conducting Tl ...2..2.....-....cccceceeesensees ses 1 
I, RO Se eet ve 1] 
Applied Elective ......--.1...esecsewncessseeee 2 
a7 
B. Choral: 27 Hours 
ee ee) a ear ] 
MU 453 Choral Literature ............................. 3 
ED 495 Organization of Choral Music ......... 4 
Oe Rf eR ae e ll 
Pina of te 3 
Applied Elective .........2.......c2:c.2cc.-00 5 
27 
C, Public School Music: 27 Hours 
MU 362 Conducting TI -.222202.20.... ee eeeeeeeeeeened 
ED 497 Organization of Elementary 
School Music .............. sete 
Concert Choir or Band bias yore 338 
MU 116-7 Woodwind Class ...222222.......ceeee 2 
MU 133-4 Bradt’ Cisse... 2 
MU 119 Percussion Class ........... eS 
Cy a Ay cn 7g Ape econ ove ee 3 
Applied Elective .......... et > 
27 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 
Minors: 28-30 Hours 
ED 472 Books and Related 
Materials for Children ..................4 
ED 482 Organization & Administration 
of School Libraries ~...............--.---..-- 2.) 
ED 484 Class, & Cataloging of School 
Library Materials ...........<....--ccceces---s 5 
ED 486 Books & Related Materials 
for Young People ..................cc0000-0-2209 
AD 485 Audio-Visual Materials —..................5 
ED 487 Practicum in School 
Library Services ....-2..cccceceeeeseeeeeees- 4-6 
28-30 


SCIENCE 


Minors: 30*, 35, 40 or 45 Hours 
Three five-hour courses selected from 

PS 205 Introductory Physics, 

PS 206 Introductory Physics, 

ED 473 General Science for Teachers, 

CH 103 & 103L General Chemistry & 

CH 104 & 104L General Chemistry ............ 15 


® Majors in Vocational Home Economics are 
required to take CH 103 & 103L and CH 
104 & 104L for 10 hours of the require 
ment in physical science. They will substi- 
tute VM 210 and VM 311 for ten hours 
of the requirement in biological science. 
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SCIENCE (Cont.) 


Three five-hour courses selected from 

ZY 101 Genera! Zoology, 

ZY 102 General Zoology, 

BY 201 General Botany & 

BY 202 General Botany .-....................-.. ves | 


30 


One course in biological or physical science 


selected from above listing oe 








35 
One additional course selected from above 
listing to provide 20 hours in 
biological science and 20 hours 
in physical science ............ 
40 
Approved Elective -..........-----sss--00 5 
45 
Majors: 50 or 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements —_.__-___ 40 
Approved Electives -..-..-.-....---..- 10 
50 
Approved Elective ...........-~-------c<sss++ es 
55 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 
HY 101-2 History of U.S. .......... 10 
HY 207-8 World History ~........-.............. ---10 


EC 200 General Economics, or 

HY 206 American Government ~............—..5 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology, 

SY 203 Cultural Anthropology, or 


SY 301 Sociology of the Family -...........-...5 
30 

EC 200 General Economics, or 

HY 206 American Government ........... error | 
35 

EC 102 Principles of Geog., or 

EC 103 Economic Geography ~.......-..--.--.+. 5 
40 


Majors: 45, 50, or 55 Hours 


Minor Requirements 40 
HY 452 History of Latin America, or 

HY 451 The Far East .......-------------ccceesse---D 
45 

Approved Electives from 300-400 
on ile er RR rn A re ed 
50 

Approved Electives from 300-400 
ae a wns 5 
55 
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SPEECH AND/OR EDUCATION 
ON THE EXCEPTIONAL* 


Minor: 27 Hours 
ED 201 Education (A or B) ..........--....-...---.2 
SP 229 Voice and Diction ~....................... 5 
SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking .......5 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction 
Approved electives in relation to 
area or areas of concentration ~.......10 


A. Speech 


SP 241 Bases of Speech ............ 
SP 273 Group Discussion ee 


B. Mental Retardation 


PG 434 Mental Hygiene or 
ED 409 Advanced Nees AE Se Ee OR 2 
ED 476 Survey of the Exceptional Child = 


C. Speech Correction 


Two courses selected from SP 241, 
SP 273, PG 434, or 
ED 409, ED 476 ....... 


sect 








Serer N 


27 


Majors: 40 or 50 Hours** 
A. Speech 


Minor Requirements — .._ ~-____._ 27 

SP 235 Interpretative Reading .....................5 
SP 337 Fundamentals of Radio and 

Television Broadcasting ...................5 

eee. 








Approved Elective .......-...--.. 
40 
Approved Electives ....................-...10 
50 

B. Mentol Retardotion 
Minor Requirements _..._ 27 
ED 478 Nature of Mental Retardation ..........5 
Approved Electives .........---.---.-----ss+ 8 
40 
Approved Electives ~.........-.:.:0ssese 10 
50 
C. Speech Correction” ** 

Minor Requirements —_... 27 
SP BOL Picea cncceeccwcce ccc ne ans caeteses tones 5 
SP 321 The Speech Mechanism -............... oot 
Approved Elective ...........-...-- Sepang 
40 
SP 411 Intro. to Problems in Hearing ......... 5 
SP 432 Advanced Speech Correction .......... 5 
50 


* Includes provisions for students to develop 
major and/or minor areas of concentration 
in Speech, Speech Correction, or Mental 
Retardation. 

®©° Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 

in one area only—when program of study 

includes two or more areas of concentra- 

tion a minimum of 40 bours must be com- 
pleted in one area. 

eee Additional work required: 200 clock hours 

in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
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VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS HE 323 Home Management .............------........5 

EDUCATION** HE 443 Home Management Residence .........5 

’ HE 353 Community and Family Health —....3 

Major: 63 Hours HE 372 Nutrition & Health —..............3 

HE 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition ................5 Approved Electives in Home Economics ........6 

HE 202 Meal Management ................ peppasunennlD so 

HE 105 Fundamentals of Clothing ............... 5 63 

HE 205 Clothing for the Family —................ 5 *° Students must complete a minimum of 

HE 207 (3)-407 (5) Child Development ....8 three out-of-class experiences. Students 

Be -00G) Tha Homed © scans 5 qualifying to teach general home econom- 

CR ee ee, | ics pursue the program outlined above ex- 

HE 313 Home Furnishing or cept eliminate HE 443 and include stu- 
HE 333 Cleaning and Lighting Equipment ..5 dent teaching, 


Major and Minor Areas of Specialization 


Each student must select a major and a minor area of specialization. These 
areas must represent two different teaching fields in the secondary school. 

The following chart contains a list of recommendations for major and 
minor areas of specialization. Recommendations are based on relationship of 
major and minor areas, previous major-minor patterns, recognized interests of 
students, and administrative practice in teacher assignments. 

A student must elect from one of the recommended major-minor programs 
when one of the proposed major-minor combinations meets the n of the 
student for areas of specialization. He may, however, because of special in- 
terests, aptitudes and professional] pening elect a major-minor combination 
other than those combinations recommended in the chart. Minimum hours 

uired in major and minor for major-minor combinations other than those 
recommended are: English major 55, minor 40; science major 55 (plus 10 
hours of mathematics), minor 40 (plus 10 hours of mathematics); social science 
major 55, minor 40, Other subject-matter major-minor combination require- 
ments are 45 hours for the major and 35 hours for the minor (with the excep- 
tion of home economics education which has a 63 hour major and no provision 
for the minor). 


MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION TOTAL 
AND HOURS REQUIRED AND HOURS REQUIRED HOURS 

A, Art or Dramatic Arts ...............0. 55 CO y ROE re ee 90 

(2) Scotia) Scher oes cccee cece 90 

B. Art or Dramatic Arta ...W.............. 40 Ch CVSS ess bere te see aaa 30 70 

(2) Drarmatic Arts ..i2cccccspecccsecscccesannsneaneees dO 70 

(VOD RR RE Ae. 40 80 

(4) Foreign Languages ................ ae. 70 

(5) Mental Retardation ~.....-2220000..... 27 7 

iy Me Re BO A EL 27 a7 

CC) SOMIRL SORIOW orcseeeeatbadssisseeramns sa 50 

(eS a ee eS 27 67 

(9) Speech Correction <........ccccccsessenene 27 7 

C. Business Education ......6cc00. veer EDs SGRUEIIOED, | cewctinscquan aaa api Tmaniatienis hed 35 80 


(2) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..30 85 


Cj ne 1 ee 35 90 
D. Business Education ............... 45 Bra CieTNCR: a nocctcehsenqerexinnttinihietls: 30 7 
ol ee ae ena ne ne pee ee a 55 Social “Schemes  ...cce..eciceccoetnnneeeeeeevsesss 40 


Plus a total of 15 hours, ex- 
clusive of courses in major- 
minor, selected from one or 
more of the following areas: 
art, audio-visual materials, dra- 
matic arts, foreign languages, 
journalism, library service, men- 
tal retardation, music, psychol- 
ogy, radio, reading, speech, 
speech correction, and televi- 
sion, 110 
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MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


F. 


G. 


H. 


~ 


AND HOURS REQUIRED 


Pena i cticseccnenastnestentimioserreere 
English or Social Science ............ 55 
Foreign Languages ..--..-.....-r-- 40 
Health and Physical 

Education (Men) ......... apeadcnediiedionan 55 
(foot, Warten) nnicec-—-oereccccecncssanrvort 60 
Health and Physical 

Education (Mem) ..,..-..-...--..---.-++++ 55 
(for Women) <.2c...--.ccscccnsesertorenssan 60 


Home Economics Education ........63 


Mathematics —_.....-.—..---.-+---ereeeeeees 45 
Mathematics <.....--<.c-cersecceesessssene ...50 
Math Kose 


Music (plus 27 additional 
hours in Instrumental, Choral, 
or Public School Music) ...........45 


Science (plus 10 hours 


mathematics)  -....-.----.--.-<<--reenreneee 5 


Science PPO ic adasee 


(a) English, (b) Science (plus 
10 hours mathematics), or 
(c) Social Science ..........-~.......---.50 


(10) Social Science 


MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 


(1) Art Sere ernest ee eerne een | 
(2) Dramatic Arts ......-cc0rciencnnnseeseeseee DO 
(3) Foreign Languages  .....<..--crecrreenees 30 
(4) Mental Retardation ........—--...-..--.-... 27 
(5B) SPOON sce cereeercnnennenecoceenetorsooncannnnnatsnss 30 
(6) Speech Correction .....c1--ce-meeernre = |: 


For minor selected add 10 
hours, exclusive of courses in 
major-minor, selected from one 
or more of the following areas: 
art, audio-visual materials, dra- 
matic arts, journalism, mental 
retardation, music, psychology, 
reading, speech, speech correc- 
tion, and television. 


Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) .45 


ASOD ik ccennatn seo ctecnpbigeampepepcsomasnteetelpbanane 30 
(2) Business Education ............----0+0-+--- 30 
(3) Dramatic Arts .......00<..--seeceeesrsenrnsneeee 30 
4B) "Fen gilalh ¢ ..ccccecsmsesse epee -cnceccenvbwnsansaens 40 
(5) Mathermatics .......-ccnnncscaterescsnevererenee 35 
(G) Mental Retardation .........-ssecerssess 27 
(7) MUsle <....seevevnssessnresssoesnencnresnenssessosen 27 
(8) Physical Education .....--.....<:-c.0 30 


(9) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) -. 


(11) Speech .22..sccccccennsnanssssssrecsvenpeossocssessaes 27 
(12) Speech Correction ....2++-....---+se---+- 4 
1) ESO fans stents ceo conbitaccinnree 


(2) Mathematics ..........0----rcereeecseneseenvnnerer 
(3) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 

ics when needed for prerequisites) ..35 
(4) Social Science ......... oe RRR eat. 40 


Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) .40 


(1) English 
(2) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..50 
3 


(3) Social Science ........cscsrrnrsnnnteenensanney 0 
(1) Business Education ~.......--.-c-s0000+--30 
(2) Beapiiely sass pinoee Seb 40 
(3) Physical Education ................--..--- 30 
(4) Social Sciemoe 2. ececcnceentessssserrrrees 40 

BORGIR | seb natiienkissscckanabtvrrnnenstenntiansantete 40 
TI) Beas RNA RS ss eeeocsceennerssctcnspyeeocecesterpaea re 
(2) Social Science .....-...--.......-.-2eecenaceee 40 
(1) Eonglishs .......ceeesnnencnnssssenerererrornsvoecneeens 30 
(2) Social Science .......ccc-ceceeeeeoneevssnenners 30 


(1) Business Education ........... 7 
(2) Fen UBB, «<a ccninmseve sts siscawasasansceesasenmrerO 
(3) Physical Education ..............-----------35 
(4) Social Sciemce ~.......--.----.ceceee-enennnnee 40 


Mathematics 


sere ee er eee 35 


(1) Eirnglishs 2... -..-2.-n-ncescsrane-veevececcenoerornne 35 
(2) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..35 
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TOTAL 
HOURS 


105 
93 


103 
93 


75 
75 


90 


85 
85 


102 
102 
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MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION TOTAL 
AND HOURS REQUIRED AND HOURS REQUIRED HOURS 
(3) Social Science <.-s-ncnncee---nns-----— 5 


For minor selected add 30 
hours in psychology incloding 
10 hours of psychology in gen- 
eral education. 115-125 


§. Social Science .......... aeeseese A 55 pe ee rain ay oy Sy EE | 
Plus a total of 15 hours, exclu- 
sive of courses in major-minor, 
selected from one or more of 
the following areas: are, audio- 
visual materials, dramatic arts, 
foreign languages, journalism, 
library service, mental retarda- 
tion, music, psychology, radio, 
reading, speech, speech correc- 


tion, and television. 110 
a See Beka in 0 arcsec nares 45 GOR BALE iii secccesipite cee UNA RRNA KSEE I ABAEEIED is 35 
‘ibe | a re oe 35 
(3) Foreign Languages ..........................30 
(4) Mental Retardation ......................... 27 
A ES OE FA 
ir ane nea en enna semanas a ¢ 35 
(7) Speech Correction -...0.........:ccccccccceeee 27 


For minor selected add 10 
hows, exclusive of courses in 
major-minor, selected from one 
or more of the following areas: 
art, audio-visual materials, dra- 
matic arts, journalism, mental 
retardation, music, psychology, 
reading, speech, speech correc- 


tion, and television, 82-00 
U. Speech and/or Education 
of the Exceptional® ............40-50 (1) Bopnghishy ececcccccsssetenicsrriccssicndesssevessanei4@® 85-DS 
SEX Cie R artic ascaseankcbbatgnetommeoetee tae UME 
(3) ‘Soetal Scheme: veccsccceccistrc sede estiev 45 85-95 
V. (a) Art, (b) Business Education, School Library Service ~....—...........27 97-112 
(c) Dramatic Arts, (d) Health Plus a second minor of 30 hours 
and Physical Education, (e) selected from (a) English, (b) 
Mathematics, (f) Mental Re- Science, or (c) Social Science. 


tardation, (g) Music, (h) Science, 
(i) Speech, or (j) Speech 


6 ee ee See - 45 
English or Social Science ............ 55 
Foreign Languages ........cccecenceeeee 40 


® Includes provisions for students to develop Major areas of concentration in Speech, Speech 
Correction, or Mental Retardation. Requirement of 50 hours for concentration in one area only 
—when program of study includes two or more areas of concentration a minimum of 40 hours 
must be completed in one area. 


Schedule and Program Building for Students Majoring and Minoring in the 
Respective Areas of the Department of Secondary Education 


The following curriculum outline sets forth Lo on schedulin 
courses for each quarter during the four years of un Ap Set study for a 
secondary education curricula. The outline contains all required courses in 
general and professional education, provisions for electives, and number of 
hours for the respective quarters. It provides also for the student to select 
courses from the major and/or minor be each of the respective quarters. In 
selecting major or minor courses for the different quarters the student will fol- 
low his subject matter major and minor charts on major and minor require- 
ments listed above. In general, courses listed in the major and minor require- 
ments in the above chart should be taken in sequence. 


School of Education 
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Curriculum in Secondary Education (ED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
' ED 102 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. ....1 
EH 101 English Comp. -.....5 
HY 101 American History, 
HY 107 American Hist., or 
EC 102 Principles of Geog. ..5 
Major or Minor .....5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. ........1 
PW 111 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Military Tr. (men) .1 


18 


PG 214 Educational Psyc. ....5 

BY 202 General Botany, 

ZY 102 General Zoology, (or 
approved biological 
GOIGDED | cemnttoratiecettt 
Major or Minor ......5 

PE or PW Physical Ed. —.....1 


MS Military Tr. (men), 
or Elec. (women) .1 
17 
ED 300 Prins, & Practices 
in Education .. 6 





Major-Minor (or 

approved electives) ..6 
EH 254 English Literature (or 

approved substitute) 5 





ED Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 

20 

Tea 


ching, 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 
Major-Minor, (or 
approved electives) 15 


18 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
ED 103 Orientation: 

Personal & Prof. ...1 
EH 102 English Comp. ——...5 
HY 102 American Hist., or 
EC 102 Prins. of Geog. ......5 

Major or Minor ......5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. -~.......1 
PW 112 Hygiene (women), or 


MS Military Tr. (men) ..1 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ED 200 Foundations ............6 
MH 181 Fundamentals of 
OM, te | 
Major, Minor or 
approved elective ..5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. ........ 1 
MS Military Tr. (men), 


or Elec. (women) ....1 


18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 208 World History, or 

SY 201 Intro. Sociology -....5 

ED Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 


18 


SENIOR YEAR 


ED Student Teaching ..15 


THIRD QUARTER 
ED 104 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. —..1 
BY 201 General Botany, 
ZY 101 General Zoology, (or 
approved biological 


Ott ttt ntl 


School-Age Child. ..5 

Major or Minor ......5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. .......1 
PW 112 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Military Tr. (men) —1 


18 


EH 253 English Literature _5 

EC 200 Gen, Economics, 

HY 207 World History, or 

SY 201 Intro. to Sociology .5 
Major or Minor ...... 5 

PE or PW Physical Ed. ........1 


MS Military Tr. (men), 
or Elec. (women) .1 
17 

ED Teaching, Program 


(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) 3 
PS 204 Survey Course in 
Physics, (or approved 
physical science) ....5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 


18 


ED 373 Gen. Science for 
Teachers (or approved 
physical science) ....5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 12 

ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil 


Growth and 
Selected Topics ~...3 
15 20 
NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 
Total—215 quarter hours 
Agricultural Education (AD) 


FIRST QUARTER 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany —....5 
CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
ED 103 Orientation —..........1 
EH 101 English Comp. 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


18 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
ED 104 Orientation 
EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ..........5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


18 
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FIRST QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 
HF 221 ee 

Gardenin 


PG 213 Growth te Dev. of 
School-Age Child. ..5 

MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education ..! 


17 


AD 405 The School Shop ...5 
AN 303 Farm Machinery ...5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry 


PH 301 General Poultry ~... 5 
20 

AD 466 Teaching Out-of- 
School Groups ....-... 5 


AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
AN 301 Drain. & Terracing 5 
AY 307 General Soils 


20 


Auburn University 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AN 204 Animal Nutrition ....5 
ED 200 Foundations ........_..6 


PS 204 Survey of Physics .5 


MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
18 

JUNIOR YEAR 

AD 406 Farm & Home 
Construction ..,......... 5 
AH 303 Livestock Prod. —...5 

ED 300 Prins. & Practices 

in Education .......... 6 


JM 315 Agr. Journalism -....3 


19 


SENIOR YEAR 


AD 486 Student Teaching 
in Agr. Education 15 


—_—__—= 


15 


THIRD QUARTER 
EC 340 Personal Finance —..3 
PG 214 Educational Psych. 5 
SP 231 Ess. Pub. Spkg. ~.... 5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology -—5 
MS Military Training ~—..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


20 


AD 446 Teach. Agriculture .5 
AD 456 Teaching Aids in 
Agr. Education 
DH 200 Funds. of Dairying 5 
HF 308 Veg. Gardening 


AD 407 Pract. Farm Elec. .5 
AY 401 Forage Crops ....... _a 
ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil 
Growth & Selected 
it. 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology .5 


-—-_ 


18 


NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC may delete 15 quarter houra to be selected by his 


advisor, 


Total—220 quarter hours 


Industrial Arts Education (ED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 American History - 
MH 107 College Algebra .... 
ZY 101 General Zoology -.. 
ED 102 Orientation 
MS Military Training -.. 
PE Physical Education .. 


~<a ee ween 


— ee tn i Ht 


—_—_— 


15 


EC 200 Prins. of Economics 5 


PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 
School-Age Child. ..5 
tL, 101 Woodworking ...... = | 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
Ye 5 
18 


AD 405 The School Shop ....5 


IL 302 Mfg. Processes -....... 3 

IL 308 Gauges & 
Measurements ....-..... 5 

AT 216 Materials and 
PrOceSSeS ~.----------<+s-0 5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
BY 201 General Botany ......5 
EH 101 English Comp. ..,.....5 
ED 103 Orientation ............. i 
] 





MS Military Training ... 
PE Physical Education ..1 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ED 200 Foundations ......._. 6 


PS 204 Survey of Physics 5 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing ........2 
EG 104 Desc. Geometry ...... 2 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Dsgn. .1 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ED 300 Prins, & Practices 
in Education ..........6 
EH 304 Tech. Writing ......3 
1M 307 Safety Engr. ....-. 5 


AD 346 Voc. & Practical 
Arts Education ....3 


ED 414 Teaching (Major) ...3 


_———— 


20 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
102 Prins. of Geography 5 
EH 102 English Comp, -~...... 5 
ED 104 Orientation 


soeererrrr ree 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

18 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology —...5 
SP 231 Ess. Pub. Spkg. 5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology ..4 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing a 


IL 103 Machine Tools -.......1 
MS Military Training . 1 
PE Physical Education = 

20 
IL 307 General Metals ..... 5 


IL 402 Adv. Woodworking 5 


AT 141 Art. Structure ......5 
IL 102 Welding Science 

& Application .......1 
ED Teaching (Minor) ....3 


—_ 


19 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AD 455 Audio-Visual Mtls. .5 ED 425 Student Teaching in ~AD 407 Pract. Farm Elec. .5 
Elective (Minor Industrial Arts ....15 ED 490 Evaluation in 
Method) ——................5 Education ...............3 
ED 423 Program (Major) ..5 IL 405 Probs. of Welding ..5 
ED 423 Program (Minor) ....3 Re | facieebiitess 5 
Elective .............. aaneal 
20 15 18 
NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours, 
Total—220 quarter hours 


Department of Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology requires completion of 40 quarter hours of 
courses in psychology exclusive of PG 101, Orientation, a minor of 25 or 30 
quarter hours, 75 hours of general education, 15 quarter hours of French, 
German, Spanish, or Russian, 10 hours of technical requirements (College Al- 
gebra and Elementary Mathematical Statistics), and ROTC, hygiene, and 
physical education, a total of 210 quarter hours. Not more than 55 hours in 
psychology is allowed. General nie tas ag (PG 211), Psychology of Person- 
ality (PG $25), Psychometric Methods (PG 340), Advanced Psychology (PG 
410), Experimental Psychology (PG 420), and Tests and Measurements (PG 
455) are required courses, 

The 75 hours of general education include 10 hours of English Composi- 
tion plus 10 additional hours in literature and/or composition, 20 hours of 
social studies including at least one course in Economic Theory and History, 
one course in Sociology, and one course in History, 25 hours in the biological 
and physical sciences including Human Physiology and physics or chemistry, 
and 10 hours of Philosophy from among PA 307, 320, 325, 410, 420, 430, 440, 

A minor is defined as 25 hours beyond the requirements in general educa- 
tion and the introductory course or courses in a field, where such exist, Minors 
may be selected from Chemistry, Economics (including Personnel Manage- 
ment), Industrial Mana t, Mathematics, Physics, pee get Speech (with 
emphasis on speech logy and correction), Zoology, and others as approved 
by the Department Chairman, 

Areas of concentration require 25 or 30 hours and include Anatomy and 
Physiology, Biological Sciences, Child Care and Development, Fine Arts (in- 
cluding Art, Music, Drama), Foreign Language, Industrial Personnel, the 
Social Sciences, and others as approved by the Department Chairman. Lists 
of suggested courses to include in minors and areas of concentration are avail- 
able from advisors and in the Department Office. 


Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 


PG 101 Orientation .......... 5 HH 


Sei. Requirement — 5 
Military Training ....1 
1 


*MS 
PE Physical Education .. 


17 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
Y Hist. Requirement ..5 
Sci. Requirement ...5 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education —1 


*MS 
PE 


17 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH or PS Chem. or Physics 
Requirement ............ 
MH 107 College Algebra ...... 5 
Social Studies 
Requirement ............ 5 
°*MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


17 
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FIRST QUARTER 
EH Eng. Requirement .5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
SY Soc. Requirement ..5 


°MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

17 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
PA Phil, Requirement ..5 


PG 420 Experimental Psyc. .5 
PG 455 Tests and 


Measurements .......... 5 
*°Minor or Electives ..8 
18 


Auburn University 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EC Eco. Requirement ....5 
EH Eng. Requirement ..5 
Sci. Requirement -...5 
°MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 

JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Language .5 
PA Phil. Requirement .5 
PG 340 Psychometric Meth. 5 
PO ISCUVG. occcciceec occas 3 
18 

SENIOR YEAR 
PG i Speen er Cerone 5 
| yee se! caste Teesssnees 
°®Minor or Electives ..8 
18 
Total—210 quarter hours 





THIRD QUARTER 
MH 127 Elem. Math. 
Statistics ® a. 5 
VM 210 Human Physiology .5 
pn pet ie ae 
°MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 
FL Foreign Language .5 
PG 410 Adv. Psychology ....5 
oe = 
SOK ective ....<..cecccceccced 
18 
PG Elective ... = | 
i prneres= 
S°F lectives ...............- 8 
18 


® Women students will substitute PW 111, 112, 113, Hygiene, in freshman year and electives 


in sophomore year. 


°* Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours, 


Division of Engineering 


‘ een DIVISION OF ENGINEERING consists of three branches of services: 
The School of Engineering, the Engineering Extension Service, and the 
Engineering Experiment Station. The School of Engineering includes the de- 
partments of Pre-Engineering, Aeronautical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Indus- 
trial ae MeN Mechanical Engineering, the School of Textile Technology, 
and the Auburn School of Aviation. 


School of Engineering 


Frep H. Pumpnrey, Dean 
Karu BrEeNKERT, JR., Assistant Dean 


Pre-Engineering Curriculum. — Since the fundamentals of Engineering are 
common to all branches of the profession, the program of study for the Fresh- 
man year is common to all Engineering Curricula, This Freshman Program is 
administered as a separate curriculum in the Department of Pre-Engineering. 
(See page 154.) 


Admission Requirements. — For admission to the Curriculum in Pre-Engi- 
neering graduation from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 15 
units, or the equivalent as shown by examination, is required. The high school 
course should include 8 units of college preparatory mathematics, one unit of 
which must be in geometry including geometry of three dimensions. Defi- 
ciencies in college preparatory mathematics must be cleared within one year 
either by examination or in non-credit work offered by the University. Stu- 
dents may not schedule Mathematics 111 until entrance deficiencies are re- 
moved. 

Effective in the Fall of 1962, Mathematics 161, Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus, will be scheduled in the second quarter of the freshman year, Stu- 
dents will no longer be allowed credit for Mathematics 111 and 112, Intro- 
ductory College Mathematics, but will be expected to have adequate prepara- 
tion for Mathematics 160, College Algebra and Trigonometry, which will be re- 
quired in the first quarter of the Pre-Engineering pee 

Applicants are admitted to curricula of the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory pesrvenain in the Pre- 
Engineering Curriculum outlined on page 154. Applicants for admission to 
Aeronautical, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering and to Engineering 
Physics will be approved upon completion with satisfactory grades of pre- 
scribed courses in mathematics, 15 hours; English Composition, 10 hours; 
chemistry, 10 hours; and engineering graphics including descriptive geometry, 
6 hours; a total of 41 hours. Admission to Aeronautical Administration and 
Industrial Management will be approved upon satisfactory completion of 50 
quarter hours and to Textile erg gt and Textile Science upon satisfactory 
completion of 45 quarter hours of the Pre-Engineering Curriculum. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the 
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fundamental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a 
study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses fol- 
low in the third and fo ears. A parallel pro giving a general educa- 
tion with emphasis on the Scmasitst-anctal seudies,. including history, litera- 
ture, economics, philosophy and similar courses is followed during all four 
years and has as its objective a good general education for the engineering 
student, This balanced program is designed to train men who will meet the 
needs of modern industry. 

Accredited curricula leads to the degrees of Bachelor of Aeronautical En- 
gineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. The curriculum in Agricultural Engi- 
neering is offered by the School of Agriculture and the curriculum in Chemical 
Engineering by the School of Chemistry. 

Engineering students who wish to lighten the strenuous load of a four-year 
curriculum, and achieve a more thoroug encore ne of the subject matter, 
may schedule 17 or 15 hours per quarter rather than the prescribed 20 hours. 
It is recommended that those students who are not well-grounded in English, 
mathematics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load. 
This will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula.— Three management curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Bachelor of Industrial 
Management, and Bachelor of Textile Management prepare young men and 
women for a wide range of administrative and managerial positions in industry. 
The program of study in the first two quarters of freshman year in these 
three curricula is similar to the corresponding program of engineering curricula 
in order to provide a period of orientation, guidance, and selection after en- 
tering college. These students will also be registered in the Department of 
Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Management students. They will be en- 
rolled in the management curricula of the School of Engineering upon suc- 
cessful completion of the Freshman Program. 


Science Curriculum. —In addition to the Engineering and Management 
Curricula, a course in Textile Science is offered in the School of Textile Tech- 
nology. The degree Bachelor of Textile Science with majors in Textile Physics 
and Textile Chemistry is awarded to graduates in this curriculum. 


The Engineering Physics curriculum provides a broad background in 
mathematics and the physical and engineering sciences and leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Engineering Physics. 


Master's Degree. — The programs of graduate studies for the master’s de- 
gree are offered Beg School of Engineering for the Graduate School. For 
requirements for the master’s degree see under Graduate School. 


Engineering Extension Service 
Cuar.es E, Geantc, Director 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to extend off- 
campus use of the facilities of all branches and departments of the Division 
of Engineering in such a manner as to enable the University to render a greater 
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service to the citizens, the government, and the industries of the State of 
Alabama, (1) by pete: the program of co-operative education for business 
and industry, and (2) by conducting short technical courses and conferences 
on the campus for the personnel of industry, 


Cooperative Engineering Program 


The Co-operative Engineering Program affords a student in engineering an 
opportunity to acquire practical industrial experience which relates to his 
theoretical classroom instruction. His practical experience is integrated with 
his schoo! work by alternating periods in school with equivalent periods in an 
industrial assignment. 

The purpose of the industrial experience is to broaden and give meaning 
to the student’s school work, to ene the student profound lessons in human 
relations, to help him clarify and reaffirm his educational objectives, and to 
help him financially in his educational program. 

The co-op student is required to complete at least the first two quarters of 
his pre-engineering curriculum before beginning his first work period; he then 
alternates between school and industry on a quarterly basis. During his senior 
year he remains in continuous residence at school. 

The Co-operative Program is available to students in all of the engineering 
curricula and several other departments, For a complete listing, see page 59. 


Auburn School of Aviation 
Rosert G. Prrrs, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in conducting special aviation training programs. At the present time the 
School is conducting a flight program for the training of private pilots, com- 
mercial pilots, and flight instructors. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training pro- 
grams inasmuch as it owns a large, modern airport of 325 acres conveniently 
located within two miles of the campus. The landing field consists of two paved 
runways 4,000 feet long and one sod strip 5,600 feet long. Other facilities 
include two large hangars and a modern Administration Building. 

In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aeronautical Engineering Laboratories lo- 
cated on the campus, the operation at the airport serves as an excellent labora- 
tory of practical training for students enrolled in the curricula of Aeronautical 
Administration and Aeronautical Engineering. Because of the excellent avia- 
tion facilities, the University has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation 
Authority as an Approved Ground and Flight School. 

The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency. 
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Engineering Experiment Station 


Frep H. Pumpunrey, Director 
KARL BRENKERT, JR., Assistant Director 


The Engineering Experiment Station was authorized by the Board of 
Trustees on February 22, 1929. It is prepared to conduct basic research proj- 
ects in Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering, 
and Textile Technology. Emphasis is placed on those projects which offer op- 
portunities to help foster and develop the industries of Alabama. Research 

rojects are conducted by the established engineering departments of the col- 
ege under the direction of the Engineering Experiment Station. Results are 
published in Engineering Experiment Station Bulletins. 

Not only does the Engineering Experiment Station offer a program of re- 
search service and experimental aid, but it serves the equally important func- 
tion of training students for careers in many fields of research and develop 
ment, These research scientists and engineers are essential to the industrial 
growth of Alabama. 


Pre-Engineering 
Howanp Strronc, Director 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for niles to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. 

The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for five 
Engineering curricula: namely Aeronautical, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Engineering, and Engineering Physics. 


Curriculum in Pre-Engineering (PN) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


03 General Chemistry ..4 

107 American History ..5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
111 Intr. College Math. 5 EH 102 English Comp. —...5 EH 108 Classical Lit. ...._5 

102 Engin. Drawing I .2 MH112 Intr, College Math. 5 MH 161 Analytic Geometry 
103 Machine Tool Lab. .1 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 & Calculus —......_5 
Military Training _.1 IL 102 Welding Science & EG 105 Engin. Drawing II -2 
Physical Education 1 Applications 1 HY 105 Current Events __.... 1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


The freshman program of studies in the Aeronautical Administration cur- 
riculum is given on page 155, in the Industrial Management curriculum on 
page 161, in the Textile wer ee curriculum on page 164, in the Textile 
Science curriculum on page 165. 


BaP Seae 





Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistic-Social Studies. — The various engineering curricula are arranged 
to allow students ‘in those curricula the opportunity to schedule a minimum 
of 30 quarter credit hours of humanistic-social studies. A few courses are pre- 
scribed, but the student may choose, in addition, several humanistic-social 
courses of particular interest to him. The courses from which he may choose 
these electives are listed below. 
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APPROVED ELECTIVES 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT MU 373 Appreciation of Musie ........................ 3 
204 History of the Modern World ........ .3 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ................. 3 
as aon a aaa ee Be SEES ECONOMICS 
or orld History ............-... <a | Ee Geo Basis 
a 314 American Colonial History tote =P me ge roan =<? Boson a =e 3 
HM ane International Organization -........-3_ EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World ....5 
22 The U.S. in World Affairs —..-......... 3 EC 407 World Resources and Their 
HY 371 History of the West ...................3 Utilization 5 
ay 47 Political Science 0... cccceceseeseeee 5. saseroey yp a a 
60 Great 
HY feo Hien weaders of History 4 — S¥_-QO1 Introduction to SOcOLOgY —..cceemnr5 
~ -: tory of the South —.....................3 SY 204 Social Behavior 
trTent Events .sescsersnenemrl = Sv G07 ‘The Court and Penal SSS 
LITERATURE Aduninistration .......-...000..-cececeseeenereeee 3 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama ............3. SY 311 Technology and Social Change ........3 
EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays ..........3 SY 403 Regional Sociology ....................../ 5 
EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature ...3 PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
EH 365 Southern Literature ......................-—- 3 PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy 3 
EH 381 Lea Literature of the Age PA 302 Introduction to Ethics _............... 3 
Ce eS eS 3 PA 307 Scien Reasoning ......... — he 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and SL AGb teaetectinn to Toei 
prc ina upon Modern _ PA 330 Philosophy of Religion —.............5 
- eeeeenen nasnnnnneteeremnaceenes PA 440 American Philosophy ....................... 
SP 334 Great American Speeches ............3 at a Christian Ethics sp Se ATE 
THE ARTS RE 305 Comparative Religion Oe 
AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture wat RE 306 Studies of the Gospels cwccccccoveseopocceses 3 
AT 431 Contemporary Art ........----..-—-3 PSYCHOLOGY 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture ........3 PG 211 General Psychology ...........-..--..--— 5 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I ——........... 3 PG 311 Behavior of Man ~................... sabiosaua 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation IT 3 PG 461 Industrial Psychology ............5 


nomics, and princi 
nautical courses, 


senior year to specialize in business a 





Aeronautical Administration 


The curriculum in Aeronautical Administration provides training for men 
and women who intend to hold positions connected with concerns engaged 
in aircraft manufacturing and air transportation. Study in the methods, eco- 


les of business is combined with certain fundamental aero- 
us resulting in a curriculum which will qualify graduates 
for positions as aircraft production executives; air traffic 
of airlines, ai 


; and managers 


rts, aircraft agencies, and other business activities in the avia- 
tion industy. Suggested groups of mae electives enable students in their 


tration, industrial relations, pro- 


duction management, sales management, and pilot training. 
Curriculum in Aeronautical Administration (AA) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry . 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, .. 
EH 101 English Comp. ....... 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 
EG 102 Engin. Drawing I . 
IL 102 Weld. Sci. & App. . 
Military Training .... 
Physical Education .. 


MS 
PE 


EC 213 Engin. Accounting ..5 
EH 345 Bus. and Prof. 


Writin 


g 
HY 206 American Gov't or 
EC 103 Econ. Geography ....5 
*°ST 113 Typewriting —....3 PE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English Comp. -—...... 5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 104 Descriptive Geom. 2 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. ..1 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AE 201 Elem. Aeronautics .5 
EC 200 General Economics ..5 
EC 214 Cost Control 
EH 107 Intro. to Literature 3 
MS Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 


bee ee he ee 


MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education ..} 


THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 American History ...5 
MH 108 Math. of Finance ....5 
PS 204 General Physics ......5 
EG 105 Engin. Drawing I ..2 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Design 


MS 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AE 303 Air Navigation I ....5 
AE 304 Meteorology —........5 
IM 306 Industrial Mat. ....5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AE 307 Air Navigation II ..5 AE 420 Civil Air Regulat....5 AE 407 Aircraft Power- 
EC 404 Office Mgt. ........5 EC 341 Business Law ........5 OS A oe ee ee ~5 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ......5 IM 302 Production Control .5 EC 345 Statistics —............5 
®E lective ....... 0.00 ®Elective ...........3 EC 463 Corp. Finance ....... 5 
®*Eloctive —.............-.8 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 416 Airport Mgt. ...... _..5 AE 418 Air Transportation .5 AE 417 Airline Operation —..5 
AE 419 Air Traffic Control .5 AE 425 Aircraft Compan'ts .5 PG 461 Industrial Psy- 
Major Elective ........5 Major Elective —.....5 chology ...........--------. 5 
"Elective 0... 3 CB ective ....cccncscessseesss 3 Major Elective ...5 
*Elective ...................3 
Total—228 quarter hours 


© Courses used for General Electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 
®° Students who have one unit of high school typing will not be allowed credit for ST 113. 
An elective, approved by the Head of the Department, will be substituted. 


SUGGESTED MAJOR ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as major electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department. 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AE 406 Commercial Pilot Training—Flight .3 
EC 323 Real Estate 0... += AE 423 Flight Instructor Training ~..............3 
EC 332 Credits and Collection ................'5 AE 424 Instrument Flying .......................... 3 
EC 342 Business Law 22ccccccccccceecececeeeeereeeeeS AE 427 Multi-Engine Training ~................3 
BEC OIE Perches amis isenmserreceessecqqrnyperees PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

EC 464 Investments ~.....-..2.....-222--cesscessseseseees 5 EE 307 IWuminoting Engineering .................5 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ES 308 Gages and Measurements ..................5 
EC 350 Labor Problems ..............................5 IM 309 Materials Handling -........................ 5 
EC 444 Labor Legislation —..0020000..40045 IM 310 Methods Engineering -——.................5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations .... piccheniae CR ER ee ie J Se 5 
EC 450 Job Evaluation & Incentive Systems .5 IM 402 Quality Control —....................5 
= nf son aa 20 ae secveceseseveveeeeveveveeeed? IM 412 Engineering Economy ......................5 

us AIM wnnennenneeneennnmnnnene'D SALES MANAGEMENT 

PG 461 Industrial Psychology -- 5 EC 331 Marketing: ..2..--.ccecccecenceeceecneeseeeees 5 
PILOT TRAINING EC 333 Salesmanship — 2-2-2222 
AE 306 Private Pilot Training—Flight ...3 EC 4392 Advertising -...................—- & 


Aeronautical Engineering 


The work in Aeronautical Engineering is based on a solid foundation in 
mathematics, physics, applied mechanics, cha of materials, and engineer- 
ing design and analysis, The curriculum is designed to prepare men and 
women for an active in four of the major fields of aviation: Cy overt 
ment employment, including the Service Flying Corps and the United States 
Civil Service; (2) production, including design and manufacture; (3) operation, 
including maintenance, service, and repair of airline and private flight equip- 
ment; and (4) research, including both private and government enterprise. 

Curriculum in Aeronautical Engineering (AE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 154) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics .5 HY 206 American Gov't ...... 5 ME 205 Applied Mech. 
EG 204 Kin. of Machines _.3 ME 202 Materials of Engin, 3 Statics .-..ccas----2+----+ 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry MH 263 Analytic Geometry MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus ..........5 & Calculus ....... 5 & Calculus -....—-- 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics .5 PS 202 Physics-Heat, Sound PS 203 Physics-Electricity 
IL 104 Shect Metal Design CR & Magnetism .........5 
& Fabrication .......... 1 MS Military Training —.1 EH 208 Literature of the 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 Western World .....3 
PE Physical Education —1 MS Military Training .... 


PE Physical Education .1 





: 
| 
( 


FIRST QUARTER 


ME 301 Thermodynamics —5 
ME 307 Applied Mech.- 
Dynamics .............5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations I ....5 
tSP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found. 
of Contp. America ..3 


AE 404 High Speed Aecro- 
dynamics —.............5 
AE 409 Aircraft Struc- 
CUTE) 0. ‘gemectnenie mm 
AE 412 Aircraft Struct. Lab. 2 
EE 305 Electronics & Mach. 5 
Elective .-~------0----—9 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


AE 301 Basic Acrodynamics 5 
AE 309 Aerodynamics Lab. I 1 
ME 306 Str. of Materials I 5 
MH 403 Engin. Math. Il ._... 5 

*Elective _—...............3 


SENIOR YEAR 


AE 401 Aero. Problems I —1 
AE 411 Airplane Design ...... 5 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibration 
pt res 
Technical Elective ..5 
*Elective —.................3 


er 


Total—240 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 


AE 308 Aircraft Structures1 5 
AE 413 Theo. Aerodynamics 5 
EE 202 Elec. & Magnetic 
Circuits I ............. aS 
MH 404 Engin. Math. UI ....5 


AE 403 Stability & Control 5 
AE 408 Aerodynamics 

| aa 
AE 402 Aero. Problems II ..1 
AE 415 Rocket & Jet 


Propulsion -...............5 
Technical Elective ..5 
®Elective —........ 3 





® Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 155), 
subject to approval of the Department Head. 
t Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs,), and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department. 


AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft .......20..-2.-2.55 ME 435 Metallurgy ~..-...-0cceccccecnseeonecreentnes 5 
AE 431 Astronautics «........cccs..-.----.sc0.-....---5 ME 421 Heat Transfer ................-.......-......... 5 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering ..................-... 5 MH 407 Mathematics of Computers —.........5 


Civil Engineering 


The Civil Engineering curriculum is designed to provide a sound training 


in mathematics and the physical sciences, in 


e applied sciences and principles 


of civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanis- 


tic-social studies. The objective of the curriculum is to prepare the 


duate for 


further training by his employer and for the eventual practice of civil engi- 
neering. Courses in mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the 
foundation upon which the professional training is built. The success of the 
professional training is dependent upon the strength of this foundation, Tech- 
hical electives provide for limited ialization in some branch of civil engi- 
neering such as highway, hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering. 

Training in civil engineering may lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, uction or sales. Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly conce with highways, railroads, dams and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc. 

The civil engineer has held a leading role in the development of our 
country. As in most of the professions, great changes are taking place in 
methods and equipment. It is to be expected that the civil engineer will take 
full advantage of recent advancements in science. 
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Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 154) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 200 Genera! Economics .5 
EH 208 Literature of the 

Western World .....5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

& Cal 


ewe ewes — 


MS 
PE 


Military Training ..1 
Physical Education ..1 


ME 307 Applied Mech.- 


Dynamics ..............- 5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus ............ 5 

PELECtiVe ..-...-nneesssn>- 3 


CE 401 Theory of Struc- 

oo 5 
CE 405 Sanitary Engin. I .5 
CE 418 Soil Mechanics ......5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations .....5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


CE 201 Surveying I .—......5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 
& us .. A. 





ME 202 Materials of Engin. 3 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, Light 





& Sound ..........-...8 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 308 Hydraulics ................ 5 
CE 314 Analysis of Aerial 
Photographs ............ 3 
ME 306 Strength of 
Materials I ~~... 5 
EE 202 Elec. & Magnetic 
Circuits 1 —. —~ 
*+SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


CE 403 Highway Materials 
|. 

CE 404 Reinforced Concrete 5 

CE 414 Struc. Design I 5 
Technical Elective 5 
®Elective ............. ome | 


Total—240 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CE 203 Surveying U .......... 5 
EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found. 

of Contp. America .3 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- 

i, aera > 
PS 203 Physics-Electricity 

& Magnetism ..___.5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CE 304 Theory of 
Structures I ...........5 
CE 305 Sanitary Engin. I .5 
CE 406 Hydraulics Lab. 1 
EE 305 Electronics & Mach. 5 
ME 309 Materials Testing 
*Elective ... ‘ads 





tEC 343 The Law and 
Contracts .. al 
IM 412 Engin. Economy -...5 
ME 310 Thermodynamics ....5 
Technical Elective 5 


“eee eee 


© Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 155), 


subject to approval of the Department Head. 
¢ Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.) and EC 343 (3 hrs.). 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 











AE 415 Rocket and Jet Propulsion .......... ....5 CN 440 Nuclear Engineering ...............~.....5 
AN 403 Drainage and Terrace Desi ~.......5 EC 345 Statistics Oe Ee al ea 
AR 471 Town Planning ................-------.-—...5 EC 476 Motor Transportation ee 
CE 400 Higher Surveying —.................5. ME 206 Properties of Materials ................... wd 
CE 402 Indeterminate Structures ..........5 ME 316 Strength of Materials II —............... 5 
CE 407 Municipal Engineering I ..............5 ME 405 Air Conditioning SS ae 
CE 408 Engineering Foundations — .........5 ME 412 Internal Combustion Engines ......... 5 
CE 409 Public Health Engineering .. CE OS ne Ee 
CE 410 Highway Engineering 1 ——.......5 MH402 Engineering Mathematics I .......... sos 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels .............5 MH414 Vector Analysis RamiNasad ican habelteekesaderedil 
CE 412 Hydrology ~-.... tenes ee 2 MH 461 Numerical Analysis I .................-.-.- 5 
CE 416 Prestressed Concrete Design .......5 PS 401 Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics ...5 
CE 417 Structural Design II —.................5 PS 402 Theoretical Physics 11—Mechanics 5 
CE 419 Municipal Engineering IT —........... 5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics .......................... 45 
CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Lab. .........5 VM 415 General Bacteriology eee aes) 


Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering is designed to keep abreast of 
the rapid development recently made in the electronic and power fields. Fur- 
thermore, students in Electrical Engineering receive comprehensive training 
in those basic principles which are likely to be useful in any field of engineer- 
ing which they may enter. 

The Electrical Engineering Curriculum recognizes that the student's major 
interest may lie in (1) the application of electronics in communications, tele- 
metering, wave propagation, and other phases of electronics, or (2) the field of 
electric power including generation and transmission, the design and manu- 
facture of energy conversion apparatus and industrial electronics control sys- 
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tems. The student in his senior year may specialize within the Electrical En- 

ineering Curriculum by selecting a group of courses pertaining either to the 
Electronic Field or the Power Field as defined above, He may pursue a special 
interest by selecting from courses in illuminating engineering, telephone engi- 


neering, television engineering, electric power systems, advanced circuit theory, 
microwave engineering, transistor electronics or courses in Aeronautical, Civil, 
or Mechanical Engineering, and in Mathematics or Physics. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 154) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EE 202 Electric & Magnetic 
Circuits I 


eee eee eeee ee. 


FIRST QUARTER 


EC 200 General Economics ..5 
EG 204 Kin. of Machines ...3 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus Western World — 3 


eel 


PS 201 Physics-Mechanicss .5 MH 263 Analytic Geometry 
MS Military Training ...1 & Calculus 0.5 
PE Physical Education .1 PS 203 Physics-Electricity 
& Magnetism .........5 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EE 320 Electronics 
EE 321 Electronics Lab. 
EE 332 Circuit Analysis [1 .5 
ME 307 Applied Mech.- 
Dynamics -.......... ot 


EE 312 Alternating Current 

Laboratory I -........ I 
EE 331 Circuit Analysis I ...5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations I ..5 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- 


Statics ccosesec---ecc-- MH 402 Engin. Math. I ...... 5 
tSP 305 Public Speaking .....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 402 Alternating Current °EE 430 Radio Trans- 
Machinery I ............ 5 mission Lines or 
EE 403 Alternating Current {EE 406 Symmetrical 
Laboratory II -.........1 Components ......--... 5 
tEE 410 Power Trans- °EE 448 Comm. Engr. I or 
mission Lines or tEE 413 Alternating Cur. 
*EE 450 Applied Electro- Machinery II .......... 5 
magnetism .......-.....- 5 °EE 449 Comm. Eng. Lab. 
ME 310 Thermodynamics ...... 5 II and 
COR ECHive <.erecccccncenssans 3 °*EE 451 Comm. Engr. Lab, 
ul 


or 
1EE 414 Alternating Cur. 
og Pe 


°EE 441 Radio Freq. Meas. 


or 
tEE 316 Electrical Meas. ....3 
ME 306 Strength of 

Materials I ..............5 


Total—240 quarter hours 


® Required courses for Electronics and Communications Field. 
$ Required courses for Electric Power Field. 


THIRD QUARTER 


EC 206 Socio-Econ, Found. 
of Contp, America 3 
EE 203 Electric & Magnetic 
Circuits ena 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus .—.......5 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
Light & Sound ........5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





EE 309 D.C. Machinery —.5 

EE 310 D.C. Laboratory -..1 

EE 333 Circuit Analysis III 5 

EE 340 Comm. Engin. I ....5 

©°F lective ...~-—.--.0- 3 

EE 341 Comm. Engin. 
Lab. 


ee 





EE 442 Ind. Electronics 
& Control Ckts. ...... 5 
®EE 453 Comm. Engr. 
Lab. IV or 
{ME 309 Materials Testing 
Lab 


Oe 


Heat Transfer .......5 
Technical Elective 5 
CO lective ......---...--.0.s- 5 


°° Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 


155), subject to approval of the Department Head. 


t Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 brs.), and three additional 


heurs approved by the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the courses listed below, other courses may be used as technical electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department. Students in either field of Electrical Engineering may 
select as a technical elective any course required of the other field. They may also select any 
von-required course numbered 300 or over that is offered by the Aeronautical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanica] Engineering or Physics Departments. 
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The following courses, not covered by the above, are also suggested as technical electives: 


EE 2307 Iluminating Engineering ................ 5 EE 439 Electric Waves ............... eee ee 5 
EF 404 Telephone Engineering —0.........5 EE 440 Television Engineering ~...........--.... 5 
EE 405 Electric Power Systems -—................. 5 EE 443 Transistor Electronic .................. 5 
EE 408 Advanced A.C. Circuits IT .W.....5 EE 444 Fundamentals of Digital Computers 5 
EE 433 Frequency Modulation .............. 5 EE 445 Nuclear Instrumentation ..........04 5 
EE 438 Advanced UHF Circuits ~.............. _S IM 412 Engineering Economy .......-----<<<<s- 5 


Engineering Physics 


The curriculum in Engineering Physics is recommended only for those 
students who have shown high capability in the pre-engineering program. It 
includes a well-rounded humanities program and a broad background in 
mathematics and the physical and engineering sciences. This is followed by 
experience in engineering design and analysis in one of the traditional fields 
of engineering. 

This curriculum gives an especially good preparation for graduate work 
in engineering or physics, and it is expected that nearly all graduates of this 
curriculum will continue for one or more advanced degrees. Students of high 
capability are encouraged to accept this challenge to their abilities and to 
enroll in this curriculum. 

It is designed to prepare students for many of the more challenging areas 
of engineering endeavor, such as nuclear, electronic, and space engineering 
and engineering teaching, which require a broad scientific background, The 
Caton in these areas are exceptional but usually are open only to men 
of outstanding ability who have continued their training until they have 
obtained advanced degrees. 


Curriculum in Engineering Physics (EP) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 154) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
iC 200 General Economics .5 ME 205 Mechanics-Statics ...5 CH 317 Physical Chemistry .5 
EH 208 Literature of the ME 202 Materials of Engr. .3 MH 264 Analytical Geometry 
Western World ........ 3 MH 263 Analytica) Geometry & Calculus ............. 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry & Caloulus ...00....... 5 PS 203 Physics-Electricity 
& Calculas ........... 5 PS 202 Physics-Heat & Magnetism .......... 5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics ..5 Sound & Light ........ 5 EG 204 Kinematics ..............3 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..18 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 318 Physical Chemistry ..5 EE 331 Circuit Analysis I .5 EC 206 Soc. Econ. Fd. .-....5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations I ..5 ME 302 Thermodynamics Il 5 EE 320 Electronics ~..... — 
PS 301 Intermediate MH 402 Engr, Math. I ......5 EE 321 Electronics Lab. ...... 1 
Electricity ........-.....- 5 PS 303 Optics or EE 332 Circuit Analysis II .5 
ME 306 Strength I ............. 5 ME 406 Ferrous Metallurgy .5 PS 305 Modern Physics ..5 
ME 309 Materials Testing ....1 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 313 Fluid Mechanics ...... 5 ME 441 Engr. Systems I ...5 ME 442 Engr. Systems TI —.5 
PS 401 Theoretical ME 421 Heat Transfer .......5 Technical Elective ..5 
Physics f -..............- 5 ME 411 ME Laboratory II 2 PS 405 Nuclear Physics .....5 
Technical Elective .5 PS 402 Theoretical ME 424 ME Laboratory IV .2 
CHE, acssmerenmsgre: 5 Physics TT .............5 OB lective .............ced 
Elective: .....se enews 3 
Total—240 quarter hours 


® Courses used for Electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p- 
155), subject to approval of the Curriculum Advisor. 

Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for any six hours of technical course work 
approved by the Department Head. Twenty-one hours will be considered normal load for Ad- 
vanced ROTC students in the Junior and Senior years increasing the graduation requirement to 
246 quarter hours. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Curriculum Advisor. 


EE 442 Industrial Electronics and Control Cir- 
cuits 

EE 444 Fundamentals of Digital Computers 

EE 445 Nuclear Instrumentation 

EE 450 Applied Electromagnetism 

MH 331 Higher Algebra 

MH 404 Engineering Math. IT 

MH 420 Advanced Calculus 

MH 421 Advanced Calculus 

MH 431 Introduction to Modern Algebra 


MH 437 Introduction to the Theory of Matrices 


304 Applied Spectroscopy 

404 Thermodynamics 

409 Introduction to Reactor Physics 1 
410 Introduction to Reactor Physics Il 
421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 


Industrial Management 


The curriculum in Industrial Management is offered as a program of pro- 
fessional education in preparation for administrative and managerial positions 
in manufacturing, communication, and transportation industries, Emphasis is 
placed upon courses dealing with the A alee and production phases of 
these industries rather than the technical and engineering phases, However, 
because of the technical nature of industry, about one-fifth of the curriculum 
is devoted to subjects dealing with mathematics, science, and the fundamentals 
of engineering. An even greater amount of time is devoted to the humanistic- 
social studies. Such a program is frequently and quite appropriately referred 
to as “human engineering,” 

Combining basic training in both the technological and social sciences with 
more advanced courses in management, the curriculum provides a broad pro- 
fessional education for a wide field of employment opportunities. In the senior 
year students are given considerable om of choice in the selection of major 
electives toward preparation for different industries. 


Curriculum in Industrial Management (IM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Literature .5 
HY 107 American History ....5 
MH 251 Anal. Geometry 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 
EH 101 English Comp. 


MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH112 Intr. College Math. 5 & Calculus I .......5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing I ....2 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 EG 105 Eng. Drawing 11 ....2 
IL °®°° Industrial Lab. .....1 IL ®®® Industrial Lab. .....1 IL °°* Industrial Lab, —.....1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 


®°° 77, 103 Machine Tool Laboratory, required for one of these laboratories. Remaining re- 
quirements may be scheduled from the following: IL 102, Welding Science and Application; 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication; or IL 105 Foundry Technology. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


HY 206 American Gov't ...5 EC 200 General Economics .5 EC 214 Cost Control -....5 
MH 252 Anal. Geometry EC 213 Eng. Accounting ..5 ES 308 Gages & Meas, ......5 
& Calculus TI] 5 PS 206 Intro. Physics ......... 5 IM 306 Industrial Mgt. ........ 5 
PS 205 Intro. Physics 5 IL 302 Mfg. Processes _....3 IL 303 Mfg. Processes ...... 3 
IL 301 Mfg. Processes .....3 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 
MS Military Training _.1 PE Physical Education .) PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IM 310 Methods Eng. .......... 5 EE 304 Electric Circuits ..5 EC 345 Statistics 2000000005 
IM 313 Budget Control _.5 IM 307 Safety Engineering .5 IM 302 Production Control ..5 
ME 319 Elem. Heat Power .5 IM 311 Time Study ........... -5 IM 309 Materials Handling .5 
EH 304 Tech. Writing —W.. SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 "Elective —............. = | 
PB lective 22-nncccciceeeeod *Elective ................ 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 442 Personnel Meat. ........ 5 EC 450 Job Evaluation & IM 405 Industrial Plants 5 
IM 402 Quality Control ...... 5 Incentive Systems .5 IM 406 Problems in 
IM 418 Contracts & Spec. ...039 IM 412 Eng. Economy ...... 5 Industrial Mgt, wd 
Major Elective ........5 SP 316 Parliamentary Proc. 3 Major Elective ........5 
®Elective ..........-------.3 Major Elective ......5 *Elective ...... MEN 3 
PELEctive ......ccvecereeesectd 
Total—240 quarter hours 


® Courses used for general electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 


SUGGESTED MAJOR ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as major electives wpon 
approval by the Head of the Department. 


ACCOUNTING INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EC 311 Intermediate Accounting .................. S EC 404 Office Management ..................0..05 
EC 312 Intermediate Accounting —........... —5 IL 405 Problems in Weld Engin. .................5 
EC 411 Cost Accounting ~..00-.......cccccccececeeees 5 IL 406 Problems in Machining 5 
EC 412 Cost Accounting —2........---cccccsescceeese 5 IM 308 Inventory Control .....0.......ccccccccccccue 4 
IM 410 Industrial Training —......................5 
nS Reechcathink corsa gs IM ALL Plant Location ceccecccscscsssssssnonssinn 5 
EC 332 Credit and Collections ............-........ 5 IM 413 Sales Engineering REAL PTL 
EC WW Hela s IM 414 History of Management ............... 5 
EC 472 Economics of Transportation ............ 5 IM 415 Plant Maintenance ........................5 
EC 473 Traffic Management. .......c...0..2....--- _5 IM 416 Managerial Control — 000... 0.0... 5 
EC 476 Motor Transportation 2.0.2... 5 IM 417 Operations YE | 
Ree ae PG 461 Industrial Psychology ......,............ 5 
EC 402 American Industries... 5 eG an0 Eabee Probt P 
EC 463 Corporation Finance -........................5 . 4 “fe atin aes = ager + 
EC 474 Advanced Statistics ...cccccceemeenneen OE Ra ent, sone Rr 
EE 307 Iluminating Engineering sss... 5 ae ee in eee “ 


PG 455 Psychological Tests & Measurem'ts 5 
SY 408 Industrial Sociology ..................-..... 5 


Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life’s work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical papier in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experience 
and practical training, to specialize in management or engineering services, 
such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students in- 
tending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an ex- 
cellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of en- 

ineering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and 

eat transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understanding 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas, In addition, professional train- 
ing is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, power 
plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbomachinery and 
machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and electronics is also 
included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental knowledge in this 
rapidly Se field. 

Humanistics-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to 
add to his general education. 


Technical electives are pro 
enable students to specialize to 
take graduate studies may take 


Division of Engineering 


fessional technical electives. 
Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


EC 200 
MH 262 


PS 201 
EC 206 


MS 
PE 


EE 203 


ME 301 
ME 307 


MH 361 


ME 439 
ME 412 
ME 427 
ME 435 
ME 311 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
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vided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
additional mathematics in lieu of certain pri- 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 154) 


FIRST QUARTER 
General Economics —5 


Physics-Mechanics 5 
Socio-Economic 
Foundations of Con- 
temporary America ..3 
Military Training 1 
Physical Education ..1 


Electric & Magnetic 
Cironits 11 ............. 5 
Thermodynamics I _5 
Applied Mech.- 


Machine Design I ..4 
I. C, Engines ......5 
Mech. Vibrations ....5 
Metallurgy  ....<c.erreee 
ME Laboratory II .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ME 205 Applied Mech.- 
Co 
ME 202 Materials of Engr. ..3 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
Light & Sound .....5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


eter wnene 


MH 402 Engineering Math. I 


SENIOR YEAR 
ME 410 Power Plants ........5 
°SP 305 Public Speaking 
ME 411 ME Laboratory II 2 
Technical Elective 5 
®°Flectives ..............-..6 


Total—240 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EE 202 Electric & Magnetic 
Circuits L cow 


& Calculus 
PS 203 Physics-Electricity 

& Magnetism ..........5 
ME 206 Prop. of Materials ..3 
MS Military "Training -.-.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





EE 320 Electronics -............5 
EE 321 Electronics Lab. ...1 
EH 208 Literature of 

Westen World .....3 
ME 313 Fluid Mechanics ....5 
ME 309 Materials Test- 


ing Laboratory ......1 
ME 316 Strength of 
Materials II ...........5 


ME 421 Heat Transfer .......5 
ME 424 ME Laboratory IV 2 
Technical Elective .5 

ME 440 Machine Design II ..4 
COR lective ...-------------—-9 


® Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305, and three additional hours 


approved by 
°° Courses 


the Department Head. 
used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub- 


ject to approval of the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In additional to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engineering. 














CE 304 Theory of Structures ............-..........5 ME 429 Power Plant Design ...................- 5 
CE 305 Water Supply <cevetttsevemeeeeet ME 430 Internal Combustion Engine Prob. —5 
CE 402 Indeterminate Structures .............5 ME 432 Automatic Controls ........-.....ccc--- =.) 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete ...........-.-------- ME 436 Ferrous Metallurgy -.....................-..-- 5 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering ........ 5 ME 437 Non-Ferrous Metallurgy ................. 5 
TM 412 Engineering Economy ..................5 ME 441 Engineering Systems I ——..................5 
ME 405 Air-Conditioning ..—........... 5 ME 442 Engincering Systems 11 ..................-- 5 
ME 414 Turbomachines  <....ccccccccccceeserereeseeeeeed ME 450 Special Problems .........................1-5 
ME 415 Refrigeration 2000 MH 403 Engineering Mathematics I or 

ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines ............... .5 MH 404 Engineering Mathematics III or 

ME 426 Steam Turbines -00.0000ccccccsnus5 MH407 Mathematics of Computers 


and fab 
The textile industry is now the 


Textile Technology 


The School of Textile Technology, housed in the Textile Building, is 
se pet ger with full-size machinery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture 
of a wide variety of fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the 
weaving of the finished product. The facilities also include laboratories for 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of fibers 


rics. 


est industry 


in Alabama, comprising 


more than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. The 
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greater portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is now 
located in the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are 
some 1500 plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and 
an almost unlimited number of finished products. The industry is growing 
rapidly in all branches, 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research 
laboratories, textile supply and sales face afford unusual opportunities for 
college-trained men and women, Recent developments are opening new fields 
of employment in research and development and in the processing of new 
fibers The need for college graduates in textile technology has never been 
greater than at the present time, nor is the demand likely abe met within the 
next several years. 

The School of Textile Technology offers two curricula to prepare students 
for all branches of the loa The textile courses in these curricula are 
combined with courses offered by other departments of the university to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, and tech- 
nological subjects, and the humanistic-social studies. The two curricula are: 


Textile Management, — The curriculum in Textile Management is designed 
to prepare the student for production, administrative, and managerial positions 
in the textile and allied industries, Emphasis is placed on production and 
operational functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of 
textile technological subjects. Students are permitted in their junior and 
senior year to major in production, sales, or design according to their interests 
and professional needs. 


Textile Science. — The curriculum in Textile Science is designed to train 
men and women in the basic sciences with majors in Textile Chemistry and 
Textile Physics. It includes basic engineering sciences, humanistic-social 
studies, and textile technological subjects needed for a well-rounded training 
in the textile industry, It prepares students for positions in textile research, 
graduate study, and various industries related to textile chemistry, dye stuffs, 
synthetic fibers and yarn production. 


The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the School of Textile Tech- 
nology by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college educa- 
tion through the Cooperative Engineering Program, which is described on 
page 153 of this catalog. 

The School of Textile Technology is organized and equipped to conduct 
applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the Auburn Research 
Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other departments of 
the University, the School of Textile Technology desires to serve the textile 
industry of the region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

OL English Comp. ........ 5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 

07 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. .! 
O07 College Algebra ...5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 

.1 MH108 Math. of Finance ...5 MH127 Elem. Statistics —...5 
MS Military Training - 1 ; 
1 


_ MS Military Training —.1 
PRE Physical Education .. PE Physical Education ..1 





FIRST QUARTER 
HY 205 American Gov't 
SY 201 Intro, to Sociology _5 
TT 210 Fiber Processing ...5 
TT 304 Textile Fibers ....2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 


IM 306 Industrial Met. 
TIT 307 Bleaching & Dyeing 5 
Group Elective 
Elective .. atbitasae 





EC 350 Labor Problems —....5 
TT 406 Textile Costing —......5 
Group Elective —......5 
Elective .—....--..--—.3 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
PS 205 Introductory Physics 5 
TT 220 Weaving & Design 5 
EG 102 Engr, Drawing I —..2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SP 305 Public Speaking 
TT 320 Weaving & Des. Il 5 
TT 318 Physical Testing ..2 


Group Elective ........ 5 
HASOVG ons eee 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


Group Elective ........ 5 
Elective ...............3 
Total—216 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 


EC 200 General Economics 5 
PS 206 Introductory Physics 5 
TT 211 Yarn Mfg. I ~..........5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education -1 


EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. .5 
TT 319 Chemical Testing ...2 
TT 418 Jacquard Weav. & 


Devin’ 26 
Group Elective .......5 
Elective ...-..--..+000- me 


TT 422 Synthetic Fibers I 5 
TT 412 Textile Mgt. —......3 
TT 431 Fabric Analysis 
Group Elective ......5 
Elective ........------++--09 


"rer 


All Textile Management students will take the above curriculum with one of the 30 hour group 
electives below in accordance with interests and professional needs. Substitutions from either list 
may be made with approval of the Department Head. 


PRODUCTION 
302 Prod. Control .........5 
310 Methods Engr, ~......5 
402 Quality Control ...... 5 


317 Dyeing & Finish. ....5 
321 Weav. & Des. Ill _5 
322 Yarn Mfg. I ..........5 


GROUP ELECTIVES 
SALES 


EC 213 Engr. Accounting .5 
EC 331 Principles of Mark. 5 


EC 333 Salesmanship .........5 
EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 
EC 432 Advertising -~............5 


EC 433 Retail Store Mgt. —5 


Curriculum in Textile Science 


FIRST QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. ....-.5 
HY 107 American Hist. -... 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab, .1 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus ........5 


Western World ....3 
MS Military Training -....1 
PE Physical 2 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Engr. Draw. I ......- 2 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus —..........5 


TT 220 Weav. & Des. I ....5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 
Foundations ......... 3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SY 201 Intro. to Sociology .5 
TT 320 Weav. & Des, II ..5 
TT 318 Physical Testing -...2 
Group Elective ....5 
Elective 


Oe 


DESIGN 
AT 331 History of Paint. 
& Scul 


pture ........... 
EC 435 Market. Problems ....5 
EC 404 Office Management 5 
HE 315 Textiles ................5 
HE 415 Hist. of Textiles —5 
TT 321 Weav. & Des. III -5 


(TS) 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry ~ 
CH 104L, Gen. Chem. Lab. .. 
EH 107 Intro. to Lit. —....— 


on & 


MH 264 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus ............. 
PS 203 Phys-Elect. & 

M ee SS 


agnetism .. 
TT 211 Yarn Mfg. I ...........5 
EG 204 Kin. of Machines ....3 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 206 American Gov't —...5 
ME 205 Appl. Mech.-Stat. .5 
TT 319 Chemical Testing —..2 

Elective 5 


Group 
Elective 





tel 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


ME 307 Applied Mechanics- EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. .5 SP 231 Public Speaking .....5 
Dynamics ...............5 TT 405 Warp Preparation ..5 TT 422 Synthetic Fiber I ...5 


TT 406 Textile Costing .....5 Group Elective ....5 TT 412 Textile Mgt. .......... 3 
TT 431 Fabric Analysis .....3 BEDS CHVG cocncverececcessere 3 Group Elective ....5 
Group Elective ........5 BUCCI VO  onissccceccces-- as 
Elective ...............<.... 3 
Total—234 quarter hours 


All Textile Science students will take the above curriculum with one of the 30 hour group 
electives below in accordance with interest and professional needs. Substitutions may be made 
with approval of the Department Head. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


TEXTILE PHYSICS TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
EE 304 Elec. Circuits ............-.-csssscssereeree-ess? CH 105 General Chemistry ..............................3 
ME 310 Thermodynamics  ......-...-.:-cceecceeeeeeeeness 5 CH 105L General Chemistry Lab, ................2 
PS 302 Electronics .......2...22...1...--ccccscccssnseeesS CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..........................5 
PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy .......................5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry ...................... ~ 
PS 305 Modern Physics ........-.ccccccccecsoreceeeed CH 316 Physical Chemistry .00.0.......ccccccccoceee =. 
TT 321 Weav. & Design III ......................... 5 TT 317 Dyeing & Finishing ..........................5 


TT 426 Synthetic Fibers IT ...00..00..cccc. 5 


School of Home Economics 
Marron Spipite, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS offers young people a balanced 

education, The curriculum includes liberal arts, professional, and technical 
courses. It offers the student preparation for her role as a homemaker, pro- 
fessional education in one of five major subject matter fields and technical edu- 
cation for highly specialized fields. Students in other schools on campus may 
elect a minor in any of the fields of Home Economics. All courses are open 
to both men and women students. 

When a student enters college she is assigned an advisor from the Home 
Economies faculty, The advisor serves in a private and personal capacity 
as well as professional and usually serves until the junior year. When the 
student decides in which special subject matter field of Home Economics she 
expects to major, she is assigned an advisor in the field of her specialization, 
Among other things her advisor will help her decide how to wisely use her 
elective hours. She may use these electives to strengthen majors or minors (18 
quarter hours) in any field that will develop her capacities and fit her for what- 
ever she may choose to do. Some recommended fields for a minor are art, 
business administration, chemistry, economics, education, foreign languages, 
journalism, and sociology. 

In the junior year, each student is required to make a block schedule of 
the last two years’ work, including recommended minors. This outline must 
be transmitted to the dean of the school before the student gine for her 
junior year of work. At this time it is the student's responsibility to reserve 
a place in one of the Home Management Houses for the appropriate quarter. 

A total of 215 credit hours is required for graduation in all majors except 
Nursing Science. Here the requirement is 162 hours plus residence work in an 
accredited school of nursing. 

The School of Home Economics is divided into subject matter departments. 
A graduate of this school receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in Home 
Economics with a major in one of the following: 


I. Clothing and Textiles 
which leads to fields of work in retailing and styling, journalism, teaching, 
textile testing and research. The elective hours are planned to provide 
further training in journalism, business administration, education, chem- 
istry, or other subjects required in these various fields. 

fl, Foods and Nutrition 


which gives the student opportunities to prepare for service as dieticians 
in hospitals, colleges, public school lunchrooms, in tea rooms and cafete- 
rias: for food production, preparation with commercial firms, and for 
service in the many social organizations. 
III. Home Management and Family Economics 
prepares students for positions with Public Utilities, T.V.A., Farmers 
Home Administration, equipment manufacturers and distributors, and 
other types of adult education as well as training leaders in all socio- 
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economic fields covered in Agricultural Extension Service, The program 
is also designed for full-time homemakers, 


IV. Family Life and Early Childhood Education 
which prepares students for work in fields in which knowledge of child 
development and skills in guidance are essential, such as: nursery schools, 
kindergartens, extended school services, child welfare, parent education 
pro and guidance of children in the family. A minor in Education 
qualifies the student for teaching Home Economics. 

V. Nursing Science 
which with three years of work on the campus and satisfactory completion 
of resident work at an accredited school of nursing leads to a B.S. degree 
and a certificate of a graduate Registered Nurse. It Bevis a specially 
valuable nek pery of knowledge of nutrition and homemaking prob- 
lems combined with nursing for a student interested in public health. 


Graduate Work 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree and to the professional degree, Master of Home Economics. 
For further information consult the Home Economics course descriptions and 
the graduate catalog. 


Child Development Laboratories 

The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study 
of child development and human relations, two Nursery Schools for children 
3 to 4% years of age and a Kindergarten for 5-year olds. One nursery school 
meets from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, the other from 9:00 a.m, to 1:00 p.m. 
The Kindergarten is in session from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. Children admitted to 
the laboratory schools are selected from the application list according to date 
of application. Applications should be made by telephoning the Nursery 
School Office, Auburn University. 


Basic Curriculum for All Freshmen and Sophomores 
in Home Economics (HE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 EH 102 English Comp, —...5 CH 103 General 4 
HE 100 Freshman Prob. ....3 HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr.5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
HE 104 Related Art —.......5 MH 107 College Algebra® ...5 EH 253 Lit, in English —..5 
PW 111 Hygiene .................. 1 PW 112 Hygiene .............1 HE 105 Fund. of Clothing 5 
LY 101 Library Science ....1 PW Physical Education .1 PW 113 Hygiene —.— 
PW Physical Education ..1 PW Physical Education ..1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 104 General Chemistry .4 CH 203 Organic Chem,*°® or HE 202 Meal Management 5 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 HY 208 World History ....... 5 HE 312 Food Science®® or 
EC 211 Accounting®® or PG 211 Gen. Psychology ..5 HE 233 Home Equip.***® _5 
HE 205 Clothing for the PS 207 Physic ..................5 VM 210 Se 

Family ................5 SP 305 Public Speaking ...3 JM 315 Ag. Journalism  _.... 
SY 201 Sociology ~............. 5 Pw Physical Education _1 PW Physical Education ..1 


HE 207 Intro. Child Dev. ...3 
Pw Physical Education ..1 
® MH 107 required of all majors—Pr. for CH 103 and 103L. 
®° Required of Foods and Nutrition majors only. 
©°° HE 215 to be scheduled by Clothing majors. 
Suggested minors in Speech, Journalism or combination of both. (Consult your Advisor before 
scheduling SP 305 or JM 315.) 
Public Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 231, 273, 331 and 337, or 231, 337, 437 and 385. 
ae writing, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 223, 224 
Combination minor: JM 221, SP 231, or Workshop, JM 322, SP 337 or SP 305. 
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Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 





JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 303 The House -............. 5 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 323 Home Mgt. —........5 
HE 325 Fund. of Retailing .5 HE 315 Textiles -............—. 5 Elective ....0-cccnncnnennneDd 
VM 311 Bacteriology ............ 5 Social Sc. Elective or Prof. Elective .........5 
HE 372 Nutr. & Health ...... 3 PG 214 Ed. Psychology —....5 HE 305 Tailoring -—......_3 
HE 345 Handicrafts ............ 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. of HE 425 Hist. of Costume ...5 HE 313 Home Furnishing .5 
Children .............-5 HE 435 Textile Testing ........ 5 HE 405 Creative Costume 
HE 415 History of Textiles ..5 Prof. Elective ........5 Design  ... aeseedd 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. .....5 te 3 Prof, Elective .........5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ........ 3 Elective ......---ccceoscceesD 


Electives must be chosen from one ficld to make a strong minor; suggested minors are Art, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 
HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students electing to minor in Retailing. 


Total—215 quarter hours 
Curriculum for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


HE 355 Consumer Textiles .3 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 302 Table Service ~—3 
HE 412 Large Quan. Ckry. .5 HE 332 Nutr. & Diet. I ...... 5 HE 323 Home Mgt. ..........5 
HY 208 World History _.....5 HE 352 Inst, Organization .3 HE 342 Nutr. & Diet. I —5 


Ble@ctive ...-.....c.cnns00 5 VM 311 Bacteriology ....... _5 PG 214 Ed. Psychology or 
Elective - 
SENIOR YEAR 

HE 402 Diet Therapy .......... 5 FL French or German .5 FL French or German .5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 322 Food Preservation .3 HE 431 Senior Seminar ....3 

of Children ............ 5 HE 432 Cafeteria Met. ....-... 5 HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. ...5 
HE 442 Catering —~.......--. 3 Elective ...-2---cccee- 5 UE 462 Exp; Cookery .......5 

Elective .........c0-00<+--+s 5 

Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Home Management and Family Economics 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 Gen. Economics® or HE 303 The House .............. 5 HE.323 Home Mgt. .._—....5 
EC 201 Princ. & Prob. of HE 355 Consumer Textiles .3 HE 353 Com. & Eamily 
Economics —......-....--- 5 VM311 Bacteriology -......... 5 ON SR cer PE 3 
HE 304 Home & Fam. Life 3 Elective -2-2:.-000-s+2-0-- 5 PG 214 Ed. Psychology or 
HE 313 Home Furnishing ....5 Soc, Sci. Elective ..5 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health —5 Elective .—........ uoaanct 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 322 Food Preservation ..3 HE 401 Extension Organi- HE 343 Contemp. Materials 
HE 345 Handicraft ........ ovale zation & Methods ..5 and Finishes .......5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 433 Food Equipment ...5 HE 417 Guid. of Children .5 
of Children .............5 HE 453 The Consumer end HE 463 Family Economics —5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ...... se] the Market .....- na 5 Elective ............0.0-5-3 
HE 443 Home Mgt, Res. ...5 EJective -.......veee-n-c- 3 


® Consult your Advisor before scheduling Economics. 
Minor in Economics—Students who take a minor in Economics will take the following courses: 
EC 202, EC 211-12, EC 345 (Alternative: MH 127 or BY 401), EC 451 or EC 446. 


Total—215 quarter hours 
Curriculum for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 303 The House ............ 5 EC 200 General Economics ..5 HE 323 Home Mgt. .............5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 417 Guid. of Children ..55 HE 372 Nutrition & Health 3 

of Children ............ 5 HE 313 Home Furnishing .5 PG 214 Ed, Psychology —..5 
VM 311 Bacteriology .........5 HE 353 Community & Soc. Se. Elective ....5 


Elective ....-ccccccceeeeeed Family Health ........ 3 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. 5 
HE 457 Fam. Relationships ..5 
PG 345 Child Psychology ....5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ~......3 


Electives must be chosen to 


ciology, Speech, or Journalism. 


Curriculum 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 100 Freshman Problems 3 
HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr. 5 
MH 107 College Algebra ——.5 
PW 110 Hygiene ..................3 
PW Physical Education ..1 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 
EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 
HE 306 Personal Grooming ..3 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 

& Physiology ........5 
PW Physical Education ..1 


HE 332 Nutr. & Heaith 
HE 452 Food for the 


Young Child .........5 
VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology ...5 
WTOCEIVG | W~<ncccssesseccccsés 3 


Auburn University 


SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
HE 437 Spec. Prob. in Ch. 
Dev. & Kinder, Ed. 5 
HE 452 Food for the 
Young Child 
Electives 


eee 


fe wee Eee ee wee 


THIRD QUARTER 


ED 421 Dev, Understandings 
of the Natural & 
Soc. Environment .5 
HE 447 Nursery School & 
Kinder. Procedures 5 
HE 362 Prob. in Com- 
munity Nutri. ..-... 3 
Elective .....--.cccccceeess- 5 


build a strong minor in Economics, Education, Psychology, So- 


Total—215 quarter hours 


for Majors in Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 101 English Comp. —-..5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...... 5 
HY 205 Current Events —.1 
PW Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


HE 312 Food Science 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking .—..3 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 


& Physiology .......5 
PW Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


HE 342 Nutr, & Dietetics ...5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. 

of Children 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ....5 
HE 352 Inst. Organization ..3 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 
HY 107 American History —.5 
LY 101 Library Science .....1 
PW Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 General Economics .5 
PS 207 Physics 5 
SY 201 Sociology -...............5 

ee, ee ae | 
PW Physical Education .1 


Ree Ee wre eee 


HE 402 Diet Therapy 

HE 417 Guid. of Children .5 

PY 300 Public Health or 
Electi 


Elective ...................3 


NOTE: Upon satisfactory completion of these three years at Auburn University totaling 162 
quarter hours and upon the satisfactory completion of residence work at an accredited school of 
nursing, the student will be recommended for the B.S, degree. 


School of Military Science 


COLONEL JoHN LocKETT 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


ypc OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 
Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that 
military instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science 
is under the supervision of an officer of the Regular Army who is detailed 
as Professor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities 
he is Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science 
is assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
Army. The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic 
and advanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 
Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week. This course is ee in the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed. In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned. In addition to the above, a student enrolled in Army ROTC 
must, during his freshman year, satisfactorily complete a required course or 
= ani, either to be approved by the PMS, within one of the following 

elds: 

Effective Communication 

General Psychology 

Science Comprehension 

Political Institutions and Political Development 


The course selected must consist of at least thirty classroom contact hours. 

In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 
per quarter, 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Admission to the Ad- 
vanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Since the number of aes 
teceived usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, possession of minimum 
qualifications does not ensure selection. Successful completion of the advanced 
course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in either the Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Armor, or the Signal 
Corps branches, USAR. Graduates have been commissioned in other branches 
from time to time based on special qualifications and the needs of the Army. 
Students who complete the Aavinke Course and are designated Distinguished 
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Military Graduates may apply for a commission in the a Army. Others 
may apply during or after their active duty as officers, The advanced course 
consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior and senior 
years, designed to familiarize the student with one of the branches mentioned 
above. Three credit hours are allowed for each quarter of the advanced course. 
For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, see 
engineering curricula. Students are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day, not 
to exceed 595 days, while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 

A summer camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Summer camp is normally at- 
tended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending summer camp students are paid $78.00 per 
month. Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of five cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters and rations are 
furnished by the government during the camp period. The qualifications for 
the advanced course are: 

1. United States citizenship, 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 

3. Not have eed 
Army Reserve. 

4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic ROTC) or 
have equivalent credit in lieu thereof; have at least two (2) academic years to 
come pies prior to graduation. 

. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 

6, Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the head of the 
institution. 

7. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one Summer Camp (six weeks 
duration) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course, 

8. Veterans enrolled at Auburn University who have received equivalent 
credit for six (6) quarters of basic ROTC may apply for the Advanced Course 
upon completion of sophomore academic year. 


Army ROTC Ayiation Program 


Certain qualified MS IV cadets may apply for enrollment in the Army 
ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. This course is 
conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the program will not 
act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. The course is an 
approved CAA standardized flight instruction program consisting of 35 hours 
ground instruction and 36% hours flight training. Satisfactory completion of 
the program of instruction will qualify the graduates for award of a CAA 
Private Pilot's certificate. Students must agree to an extended period of 
active duty of three years, or for two years subsequent to completion of the 
Army Aviation School, whichever period is shorter. 


28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S, 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
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course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the 
uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit returned to the 
student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to 
cover the cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to 
support ROTC activities as follows: Scholarship and marksmanship awards; 
special apparel and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; 
approved travel for drill teams and rifle teams representing Auburn University 
and rifle teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; 
the official Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. 
Distinguished Military Students 

The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Student a person who: 

1, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, and 
definite aptitude for the military service. 

2, Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the. case of an individual student whose stand- 
ing is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who has 
shown exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4, Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army at the beginning of their 2nd year Advanced Course and 
if accepted they would be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation 
from college as a Distinguished Military Graduate. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student and 
who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of such 
designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced Army ROTC program will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Selective Service Extension Act of 1951, as follows: 

1, Students so deferred are required to sign an ROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The provisions of the agreement require the student to complete the 
basic course, if enrolled therein, to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion of the course 
of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered, 

2, The Department concerned will notify the appropriate local Selective 
Service Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. 
Deferment by the local board in such cases is mandatory, Students dropped 
from ROTC, not in good scholastic standing, or not considered potential ad- 
vanced course students, will no longer be deferred. 

3. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agree- 
ments pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be permanently 
suspended immediately, 


School of Naval Science 


CoLoneL Joun F. Duntar, USMC 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under au- 

thority of Section 22 of the Act of March 4, 1925 as amended (34 U.S, 
Code, Sup. 821; Public Law 729, 79th Congress, as amended by Public Law 
71 and 381, 80th Congress). 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the Regular Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a 
moment’s notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 
Students in the NROTC are of three types: 


(a) Regular NROTC Students are appointed Midshipmen, USNR. Such students 
assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises and to 
serve, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, four years on active duty 
after commissioning as Ensign, U.S. Navy, or Second Lieutenant, U.S. Marine 
Corps, unless sooner elaaeed by the Secretary of the Navy. They may remain 
as career officers in the regular Navy or Marine Corps. 

The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729, signed by the 
President on 13 August 1946, commonly known as the Holloway Plan, instituted 
the selection and training of officer candidates for the Navy and Marine Co 
in colleges and universities pega bes the country, In the annual nation-wide 
selection of NROTC Students who will be enrolled in college in the Fall of 
each year, about ten per cent of the quotas will be filled by Navy and Marine 
Corps enlisted personnel, All others will be chosen directly from civilians from 
the United States and its territories. 

For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment and students will receive retainer pay for other expenses during col- 
lege at the rate of $600 per year. Normally students will attend college for 
four years. While in college they may take any course leading to a bacca- 
laureate or higher degree except the following: Pre-Medicine, Medicine, 
Pre-Dental, Dentistry, General Agriculture, Dairy Production, Soils, Wildlife 
Management, Soil Conservation, Hotel Administration, Anthropology, Pre- 
Veterinary, Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Theological, Theology, Agronomy, Dairy 
Manufacturing, Horticulture, Real Estate, Religion, Landscape Architecture, 
Physical Education, Pharmacy, Music, Art, Law, Poultry Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Floriculture, Animal Science, Entomology, Dramatics, Industrial 
Arts, Animal Husbandry. Regular NROTC students are required to take, in 
addition to the requirements of their major, 33 quarter hours of Naval Science; 
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they must complete one year of college mathematics and one year of physics 
by the end of their sophomore year, Also, in order to strengthen the courses 
in Principles and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and NS 413), a minimum 
of 3 hours in Psychology is required as a prerequisite. Toward meeting this 
requirement, PG $311—Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will be scheduled as an 
additional requirement for all NROTC students to qualify for a commission 
and mtist be completed prior to the end of their Junior year. An exception to 
this rule will be made in the case of NROTC students whose curriculum re- 
quires PG 211—General Psychology, and completion of this course will be 
considered as meeting requirements as stated above. 

They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. During the third year of active duty 
they will be given a chance to apply for a permanent commission in the regu- 
lar Navy or Marine Corps. If they do not choose a career in the regular Navy 
or Marine Corps, they will be required to accept a commission in the Naval 
Reserve or Marine Corps Reserve, such commission not to be resigned prior 
to the sixth anniversary of receiving their first commission. Except at their own 
request reserve officers are not called to active duty except during war or 
national emergency. 

Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examin- 
ing Section, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, during De- 
cember of each year for selection of NROTC students to enter the Regular pro- 
gram for the following Fall. Application blanks to take the examination and 
information bulletins describing this program are made available each Fall at 
all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval Officer Procurement. For more 
complete details, contact the Professor of Naval Science of this university. 


(b) Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 
a mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid Regular NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
uniform issue, payment of commutation of subsistence during their final two 
years of NROTC ene and practice cruise compensation. Contract 
NROTC students, if in respects qualified, are commissioned as Reserve 
officers in the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful comple- 
tion of the course. They are required to serve on active duty for a period of 
two years and to retain their commission for a total period of six years, unless 
sooner released by the Secretary of the Navy. They may receive commissions 
as Regular officers in the United States Marine Corps, if accepted under cur- 
rent quotas, and will have the same options of service, including retention as 
career officers, that Regular NROTC students have. 


Contract students also will normally remain in college four years. While in 
the university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which leads to a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the student 
to any delay of active duty requirements after attaining the basic requirements 
for a Liocalieets degree and commissioning. In addition to the requirements 
of their major and $3 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract students must 
complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the program one of 
the following requirements: (a) Mathematics through trigonometry (in sec- 
ondary school or college); or (b) One quarter of college mathematics, Con- 
tract NROTC students must also meet the same requirement of Psychology as 
indicated above for Regular NROTC students. Contract students are required 
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to make only one cruise, normally between the junior and senior years, Durin 
this training period, Contract students will be paid as prescribed for enlist 
men of the first pay grade of the Navy ($78 per month at present), During 
their junior and senior years in the NROTC Program, Contract students are 
eligible to be furnished commutation of subsistence, The amount of this sub- 
sistence is approximately $27 per month. 

(c) Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, a 

limited number of students who are ineligible for enrollment in the NROTC 


may be permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for college credit. They 
are not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation or 


nefits 
Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
Navy program will be furnished by the Government to Regular and Contract 
students. The uniform will be worn only when engaged in drills or other 
Naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Be an unmarried male citizen of the United States, never have been mar- 
ried, and agree to remain unmarried until commissioned or disenrolled. 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year he will be commissioned (i.e., not over 21 on July 
first for initial enrollment at the beginning freshman level unless contemplating 
a curriculum which takes five years to complete, in which case he will not 
have passed the 20th anniversary of his birth on July first for initial enrollment 
at the beginning freshman level). The Professor of Naval Science is authorized 
to waive the minimum age requirement for Contract Students of the freshman 
class in those cases where he considers the student of sufficient maturity to 
undertake the Naval Science courses and drills. 

3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extra-curricular activities, and record 
in his home community, 

4. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science. 

5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy, 

6. Any person receiving compensation from the United States Veterans 
Administration for disability incurred in the naval or military service of the 
United States, or who has any claim pending under the Bureau on account 
otf such disability, is not eligible for enrollment in the NROTC. 

7. A citizen of the insular possessions of the United States, unless he 
has been legally admitted as a citizen of the United States, is not eligible for 
membership in NROTC, 

8. A Contract student who is also a member of a Naval Reserve Unit is 
entitled to receive payment on account of subsistence and transportation as an 
NROTC student concurrently with pay provided for drills performed by a re- 
servist while in an inactive duty status. He may not receive subsistence as a 
Contract student concurrently with the active or training duty pay of a reservist. 
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Selective Service Deferments 


1, Regular and Contract Students are draft deferred under the Selective 
Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of executing their oath of office or 
contract. 

2, NROTC Students dropped from the program become eligible for draft 
immediately upon separation the NROTC. In addition, Regular Students 
are transferred in an enlisted status to the Ready Reserves of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve to fulfill the remaining period of their six-year military obligation in- 
curred at the time of appointment as Midshipman, USNR. 

3. The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local draft 
board informed as to the status of each student under paragraphs 1 and 2 
above. 

4. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their NROTC deferment 
agreement pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 

Curriculum 

The Naval Science Curriculum consists of five hours per week for all 
courses with exception of the sophomore courses which consist of four hours 
per week, Two hours each week are spent on practical work or drill. The 
remaining hours per week are spent in classroom work. The Naval Science 
subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ist Otr, Naval Orientation (NS 111) Ist Otr. Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
2nd Otr. Sea Power (NS 112) 2nd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 212) 
Srd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 113) 3rd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 213) 

(U. S, N. Candidates) 

THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Otr. Naval Engineering (NS 311) Ist Otr, Naval Operations (NS 411) 
2nd Qtr, Naval Engineering and Introduction to 2nd Otr. Naval Operations and Introduction to 

Navigation (NS 312) Principles and Problems of Leadership 

3rd Qtr, Navigation (NS 313) (NS 412) 


3rd Otr. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 


(U. S. M. C, Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 

Ist Otr, Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) _—Ist Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part I (NS 421) 

2nd Otr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 2nd Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part IT (NS 422) 

Srd Otr. Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics 3rd Qtr, Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil- 
(NS 323) itary Justice (NS 423) 

Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the ex- 
ception of the sophomore courses which carry 2 quarter hours of credit. These 
hours of credit will be cleared as a part of the prescribed quarterly load in 
which they are taken, with graduation requirements for NROTC students being 
increased accordingly. 


Distinguished NROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Distinguished NROTC 
Graduate any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, 
high moral character, a definite aptitude for the aval service, and who has 
distinguished himself in his chosen academic major. 

In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an aca- 
demic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” and 
must also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and Naval Science 
subjects, 


School of Pharmacy 
SAMUEL Terry Coker, Dean 


i bees SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 
promote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are expected to meet and maintain. 


Opportunities In Pharmacy, — The thorough academic and scientific back- 
ground provided by the five-year curriculum enables students to pursue a 
variety of courses. Those interested in business will find retail or wholesale 
pharmacy suited to their needs, while those with administrative ability are 
able to go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If a career in 
scientific research is desired, the scientific option may be elected by those 
qualified. Those interested in sales or sales research will find pharmacy an 
adequate background in qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. Many graduates are in government service as narcotics inspec- 
tors, food and drug chemists, and toxicologists. Pharmacy, especially hospital 
pharmacy, offers a wonderful opportunity for women. These are but a few 
of the many opportunities that await registered pharmacists of the future, 


The Pharmacy Curriculum. — The five-year curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is designed to prepare students for 
the many and varied opportunities available to registered pharmacists. The 
curriculum also offers opportunity for students to include cultural subjects ap 
ful in preparing for their role in the social, cultural and political life of the 
community. 

Students are admitted to the curriculum in pharmacy by an Admissions 
Committee after successfully completing with acceptable grades one of the 
following prescribed pre-pharmacy programs. 


1, The 1-4 Plan — includes one year of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken 
in the first year of the School of Pharmacy at Auburn or any accredited insti- 
tution offering the prescribed courses, Students taking pre-pharmacy at 
Auburn will be on the 1-4 plan. 


2. The 2-3 Plan — includes two years of prescribed pre-pharmacy courses 
at an accredited institution prior to transferring to Auburn. A minimum of 
nine quarters is then required in the School of Pharmacy, 

After completing the third year, students choose either a professional option 
in preparation for genera] practice, including hospital pharmacy, or a scien- 
tifie option in preparation for industry, medical school, eRe | or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
advisor and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval of the 
Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board exam- 
inations, It is tasaa that these options will motivate the superior student to 
achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 
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Approved electives should be chosen equally between professional or scien- 
tific and the liberal arts subjects. 

Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to ten 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Registration in graduate courses 
must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, but such work can- 
not be applied toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. 

Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No stident may graduate from a recognized 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said college or school.” Trans- 
fer students will receive no more than 103 quarter hours credit for work 
completed at this or other institutions in a non-pharmacy curriculum, 

Students who transfer from Colleges of Pharmacy approved by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Pharmaceutical Education will be granted full credit for all 
work passed with acceptable grades at such institutions. 


Scholarships and Loans, — Information concerning available scholarships 
and loans may be obtained by writing to the Chairman, Scholarship Committee, 
or the Dean, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (P-PY) 


FIRST YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 BY 205 Pharmaceutical 

CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. ..1 Botany 

EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp. —......5 CH 105 General Chemistry =| 

MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH112 Intr. College Math. 5 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 

MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 HY LO7 American History .5 

PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


SECOND YEAR 


CH 208 Ouant. Analysis ..... 5 EC 200 Gen. Economics ...5 PS 206 General Physics -.. 5 

PY 101 lotro, to Pharmacy 3 PS 205 General Physics ..5 PY 102 Pharmaceutical 

SY 201 Introduction to ZY 101 General Zoology ....5 Arithmetic ..............-. 5 
Soolology, or MS Military Training ...1 ZY 102 General Zoology -...5 

PG 211 Gen. Psychology ..5 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 
General Elective ....3 PE Physical Education ..1 

MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 EC 211 Intro. Accounting ..5 
PY 201 Inorganic Pharma- EH 345 Business & Prof. PY 203 Pharmaceutical 
ceutical Chemistry ..5 Writing, or Technology .......-.-.... 5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 EH 390 Advanced Comp. ...5 PY 204 Drug Marketing ei 
Approved Elective .3 PY 202 Pharmaceutical PY 300 Public Health -......... 5 
Terminology ........---- 2 
VM 204 Pathogenic 
Microbiology ..........-- 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
1CH 301 Biochemistry ........ 5 PY 302 Organic Pharma- CH 316 Physical Chemistry ..5 
PY 301 Organic Pharma- ceutical Chemistry ..5 or 
ceutical Chemistry .5 {PY 306 Elementary TY 304 Physical Pharmacy .4 
PY 303 Pharmaceutical Pharmacognosy .....5 PY 305 Pharmaceutical 
Technology ........----.. 5 PY 309 Pharmacology I ......5 CS 4 2S ee 5 
Approved Elective .3 Approved Elective .3 {PY 307 Pharmacognosy .....5 


Approved Elective 3-4 
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FIFTH YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I _5 
PY 405 Pharmacology II ....5 
tPY 408 Pharmaceutical 
Economics ............ 5 


SECOND QUARTER 


PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy II .5 
tPY 404 Chemistry of Nat. 
Products, or 
tPY 403 Toxicology 
PY 406 Pharmacology III .5 


THIRD QUARTER 


1PY 402 Disp. Pharmacy ITI 5 
!1PY 407 Chemotherapuetic 


al ite tee ee 


Drugs . stud 
5 + PY 414 Pharmaceutical 


Specialties —..........5 
PY 415 Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence —.....2 


Approved Elective .5 


Total—258 quarter hours 
* Options must be chosen at the beginning of the fourth year. Advanced ROTC may be used 


as approved electives in the fourth and 


fifth years 
1 With censent of the advisor and approval 


"of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 


may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES: PROFESSIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC 


PY 205 History of Pharmacy ........................3 
PY 304 Physical Pharmacy 220..........cccccceccecoe = | 
PY 308 Hospital Pharmacy Administration 3 
PY 403 Toxicology, or 

PY 404 Chemistry of Natural Products —....5 


PY 409 Applied Hospital Pharmacy ............. 3 
PY 410 Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy ......5 
PY 411 Survey of Mfg. Pharmacy —......... 3 
PY 412 Public & Prof. Relations .................. 3 
PY 413 Special Problems ............................ 1-3 
PY 421 Advanced Inorganic Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry ...-2..2.....c.ccccccseeeee 5 
GENERAL 
BY 201-02 General Botany ...........0........... 5-5 
case Ok Spee (oo ee ee 5 
EC 102 Prins. of Geography .0000..00..........0.-.--- 5 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting —............5 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing .................... 5 
EC 341 Business Law .0..2..ccccc ccc ecceeeeeccseeees DD 
BG 458 Artourtinigs' sonic eset oS 
EH 108 Classical Literature .......................... 5 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary ..00... 5 
EH 231 Public Speaking <........0-cccccccsscscocccce.. 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing ........................ ae. 
EH 345 Business & Professional Writing ..... 5 
EH 390 Advanced Composition ................. 
FL, 121-122 Introductory French .............5-5 
FL 151-152 Introductory German .............. 5-5 





PY 430 Pharmacological Techniques -—......... 5 
PY 431 Pharmacology VI .......... eae. 
PY 432 Funds. of Bionucleonics —............... 3 
PY 440 Histology of Natural Products 3 
PY 441 Commercial Pharmacognosy ............ 3 


CH 316 Physical Chemistry .000....0cccceccc--5 


CH 418-19-20 Biochemistry .................. 5-5-5 

HE 372 Nutrition & Health 2000000000 3 

ZY 301 Comparative Anatomy ...................5 

ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology —............... 5 
ELECTIVES® 

HY 206 American Government _.................. 5 

HY 207-8 World History 22.2.0... ecu 5-5 


MH 127 Elementary Mathematical Statistics _5 
MH 251-52 Analytical Geometry & 


Caiseber Ud, 33 ee 5-5 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music .................... 3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ..................... 3 
PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy ................ 3 
PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ................. 3 
PA 303 Democracy & World Order ..........3 
PA 308 Introduction to Logio ...................... we 
PG 211 General Psychology .2.0.0.00000................5 
PG 311 The Behavior of Man .......... 3 
ST 111 Business Typewriting ........................ 5 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ............. 5 


* Additional electives may be taken only with approval of advisor. 


School of Science and Literature 
Rocer W. ALtien, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE is the oldest school of 

Auburn University and offers work in various lines leading to the Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Arts degrees. It is the only school on the campus 
which had its origin when Auburn was a denominational institution. For many 
years it was known as the Academic Faculty and the work offered was referred 
to as the General Course. The State of Alabama assumed charge of Auburn 
in 1872 and the work then offered which is now retained is administered by 
the School of Science and Literature, Throughout the history of the institution 
this school has played an important part. It is composed of nine departments 
in which instruction is offered by more than 175 faculty members. 

The School of Science and Literature has a two-fold purpose. As a distinct 
school coordinate with other schools of the university it offers work designed 
to equip the student with a broad and liberal education and thereby enable 
him to care for himself better and to discharge more effectively the duties of 
a citizen. A second purpose is to function as the service division of the univer- 


sity. 
Degree Courses 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology, English, Foreign Languages, 
History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Secretarial Training, and Speech 
are in the School of Science and Literature. In general, the curricula offered 
in this school are based on various combinations of courses presented by these 
departments, but in some of the curricula certain courses are required which 
are offered by other schools of the university. 

Outlines of all work required in the curricula in Business Administration, 
Mathematics, Physics, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine, Secretarial Training, and Science and Literature are recorded in 
detail on pages 183-188 inclusive. 

In the other curricula offered in this school the work required in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is recorded on pages 182-183, During the junior 
and senior years the student must complete a major of seven five-hour courses 
and two minors of three five-hour courses each or a double minor of six five~ 
hour courses. Any course to be counted in the major and minors must be 
numbered 200 or above. Required sophomore courses are not counted on the 
majors and minors, The work constituting the major must be elected from 
courses offered by one department or by two closely related departments 
upon the advice of the dean and the heads of the departments concerned, The 
work composing each minor must be selected from a single department. The 
major and minors will normally be selected from different departments, but 
the double minor will be in one department. Other work will be elected upon 
advice of the dean to meet the total requirement of 108 quarter hours during 
the junior and senior years. 
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The head of the department in which the student majors — or someone 
designated by him— automatically becomes the student’s advisor and is 
charged with the responsibility of outlining the student’s major work. The 
minors are to be selected in consultation with the head of the department in 
which the student majors, but the heads of the departments in which the 
student minors will prescribe the work to be completed in those fields. The 
outline of the work constituting the major and minors must be transmitted to 
the dean of the school before the student registers for his junior year of work. 


A Service Division 


One of the very important functions of the School of Science and Literature 
is to serve the professional schools on the campus. Whatever curriculum a 
student may elect, whether it be Engineering, Agriculture, Education, Home 
Economics, or any other, he must take certain fundamental courses in English, 
mathematics, history, economics, and sometimes physics, foreign languages, 
public speaking, journalism, etc. All of these courses at Auburn are offered 
only in the School of Science and Literature, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
duplication and saving cost. The student who is preparing to become a pro- 
fessional teacher spends a large portion of his time in this school acquiring a 
fundamental education in the subject matter which he expects ultimately to 
teach and in broadening his education in general subjects. He takes his pro- 
fessional work in teacher-training in the School of Education, A student enter- 
ing Auburn University who has not yet decided what particular vocation he 
desires to pursue will naturally register in the School of Science and Literature 
and may, if he so elects, transfer later to a technical school in the institution. 
Courses in other divisions of the institution are open to election by students 
registered in the School of Science and Literature, 


Foreign Language. — In all curricula in this school that require three quar- 
ters in a foreign language the work must be in one language. 


Co-operative Program in Business Administration 


The Co-operative Program in Business Administration is a program of 
education which offers students in Business Administration an opportunity to 
integrate their theoretical training with practical experience, Students alter- 
nate each quarter between school and a work assignment provided through 
the Co-operative Coordinator by business, industrial, and banking organiza- 
tions. For further information, see page 89. 


Curriculum in Science and Literature (SL) and Pre-Law (PL) 


Students desiring to pursue a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor 
of Arts with majors in English, English-Journalism, Foreign Language, History, 
Speech and Sociology; or a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Sci- 
ence with majors in Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Economics, Mathematics, 
Physics, and those preparing for Law School should select this curriculum. 
Prospective majors should consult departmental requirements beginning on 
page 183. This curriculum is designed to meet the minimum requirements 
for admission to standard law schools by the end of the sophomore year. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 102 Prin. of Geography .5 EH 101 English Comp. ......56 EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
HY 107 American History ...5 MH112 Intr. College Math..5 FL Foreign Language® 5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 
LY 101 Use of Library ....... 1 CH 103, 103L)+ CH 104, 104L)t 
MS Military Training —..1 On) MPT ct eg) en Aa 


PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL Foreign Language .5 EH 253 Lit. in English — 5 tEC 200 Gen, Economics 5 
FL 


HY 209 American Gov't —— 5 Foreign Language .5 EH 254 Lit. in English ........ 5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology*® .5 HY 210 American Gov't ....5 PG 211 Psychology®® ........5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ,.1 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


For Science and Literature Students 


During the junior and senior years the student not in advanced ROTC 
is to complete Philosophy 301 (3) and Logic 308 (3), seven additional five- 
hour courses in his major, three additional five-hour courses in each of two 
minors, five five-hour electives and four three-hour general electives; 211 
quarter credit hours are normally required for graduation. All major and minor 
courses are to be numbered 200 or above. See available majors and minors 
below. 


Language and Literature Major 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Language-Literature Groups are as follows: 
English®**, Journalism and English***, Foreign Language, Speechf/t. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, related 
ayia in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Training, Sociology, Speech, 

ology. 


Science Majort 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Science Group are as follows: Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Mathematicstt7, Physics. 

Students who choose a Science Major will select two minors from the fol- 
lowing: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, English, 
Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, related subjects 
in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Training, Sociology, Speech, Zoology, 


t Majors in Mathematics or Physical Sciences will take CH 103-103L and CH 104-1041. 
tt Must include Labora 


tory. 
1 Economics majors take EC 201. 
* Students who have credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin third 
ia work in — aguage or take another language. 
ence ma i e two quarters of Science here but Sociology and 
be aks drag the nor o Senor Yea ——— 
or ts for and English-Journalism majors, sce 
+t? For special requirements for Speech majors, see page 309. peare 255 end 256, 
#*t? For special requirements for Mathematics majors, see page 277. 
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Social Science Major 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Social Science Group are as follows: Eco- 
nomies®**, History®®**, Sociology® *. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Secretarial 
Training, Sociology, Speech, Zoology, related subjects in Agriculture or Engi- 
neering. 


For Pre-Law Students 


By the end of the junior year the student preparing for a career In law and 
desiring to qualify for the combination B.S. degree (awarded at the end of 
the first year in Law School after completion of three years in this curriculum 
at Auburn), must have satisfactorily completed Philosophy 301 (3), Logic 308 
(3), and the following five quarter-hour courses: Public Speaking 231, Argu- 
mentation and Debate 283, Accounting 211, Accounting 212 and History of 
England 472, In addition selection from the following five-hour courses is 
strongly recommended for completion of the Junior year: Typewriting 111°, 
Advanced Composition 390, Statistics 345, Corporation Finance 463, Public 
Finance 465, Political Science 407, Social Problems 202 and Cultura] Anthro- 
porrey 203. Those students wishing to obtain the bachelor’s degree at Auburn 

fore entering Law School should continue this curriculum and complete 
the usual major, minors and electives described above for Science and Litera- 
ture students, 
Business Administration (BA) 

This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
ernment. During the first two years, emphasis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all college graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introduction to and understanding 
of the major areas of Accounting, Marketing, Finance and Banking, Statistics, 
Personnel Management, Industrial Relations and Economics. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the junior and senior years, rtunity is given the student to major or 
concentrate in a particular area of business, thereby qualifying him for more 

ialized work in business or government, Business management at top, 
middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of the Business 
Administration and Commerce trained graduate. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp. —...5 EC 103 Economic 
HY 107 American History —..5 FL 121, 131 or 151, or Geography ...........5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 Science (ZY 101 or FL 122, 132 or 152, or 
MS Military Training ...1 CH 103) and tt ..5 Science (ZY 102 or 
PE Physical Education ..1 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 CH 104) and tt 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ........ 1 MS Military Training —.1 ST 111 Typewriting® —...,..5 


PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education..1 


* Not open to students having one H.S. unit in typing. 

*°® For special requirements for Sociology majors, see page 307. 

*°® Economic Problems, EC 202, Statistics, EC 345, and Maney and Banking, EC 360, are 
required for Economics majors. 

*#°°° For special requirements for History majors, see page 264. 

+t Must include Laboratory, 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


EC 205 Bus. Org. & Mgt. ...56 EC 201 Prin. of Economics .5 EC 202 Econ. Problems ...__.5 
EC 211 Inter. Accounting ...5 EC 212 Intro. Accounting ..5 EH 253 Lit, in English ...... 5 
SP 251 Public Speaking ....5 HY 206 American Gov't _...8 PG 211 Gen. Psychology or 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 SY 201 Intro. to Sociology 5 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training --...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 331 Marketing Principles 5 EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 EC 350 Labor Problems .....5 
EC 345 Statistics .......-....... 5 Group Elective ....--.. 5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof, Wrtg. 5 
EC 360 Money & Banking .5 Elective®® .......... 5 Elective®® ..........-...5 
{PA 301 Intro, to Philosopby 3 1?PA308 Intro. to Logic ~asned Elective .......-...........3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 465 Public Finance .......5 Group Elective ........ 5S EC 463 Corp, Finance ........5 
Group Elective ....... 5S Group Elective .......5 Group Elective .-.....5 
Flective®® .............5 Elective®® ............... 5 Elective®® .............. 5 
BOCtive ..--.1..+--000eee- 3 Elective .....---.------++++. 3 Elective ..2ccercnnsnnnsnsee 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


Wowen students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lien of Military Training. 

® Not open to students having one H.S. unit in typing. In such cases an Economic Group 
Elective may be substituted. 

®* Electives chosen in consultation with advisor. 

t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 357 Economic History of Europe EC 436 Marketing and Business Research 
EC 358 Economic History of the United States EC 437 Sales Management 

EC 304 Geography of South America EC 438 Retail Merchandising 

EC 305 Geography of North America EC 442 Personnel Management 

EC 306 Geography of Europe EC 444 Labor Legislation 

EC 307 Geography of Asia EC 445 Industrial Relations 

EC 308 Geography of Africa EC 446 Business Cycles 

EC 311-12 Intermediate Accounting EC 449 Ady. Personnel Administration 

EC 314 Income Tax Accounting EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems 
EC 321 Property Insurance EC 451 Intermediate Economic Theory 

EC 332 Life Insurance EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EC 323 Real Estate EC 460 Economic Development of the South 
EC 332 Credits and Collections EC 462 Monetary Theory and Policy 

EC 333 Salesmanship EC 464 Investments 

EC 342 Business Law EC 471 Foreign Trade 

EC 402 American Industries EC 472 Economics of Transportation 

EC 404 Office Management EC 473 Traffic Management 

EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World EC 474 Advanced Statistics 

EC 407 World Resources EC 476 Motor Transportation 

EC 411-12 Cost Accounting EC 480 Business Policies and Administration 
EC 414 Adv. Income Tax Accounting IM 306 Industrial Management 

EC 416 Auditing IM 310 Methods Engineering 

EC 417-18 Advanced Accounting PG 461 Industrial Psychology 

EC 419 Governmental Accounting ST 302 Office Machines 

EC 432 Advertising SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

EC 433 Retail Store Management SY 401 Population 

EC 434 Purchasing SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


EC 435 Advanced Marketing 


Secretarial Training (ST) 


The course in Secretarial Training is designed to meet the needs of those 
who plan to fit themselves for secretarial positions in business, government 
and professional offices. The program of work outlined leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 

In order to determine placement in the proper course personal conferences 
with students who have had shorthand and typewriting elsewhere will be held 
during registration. 
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FIRST QUARTER 

EC 102 Prin. of Geog. ar 

EC 103 Intro. Econ. Geog, _5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
HY 107 American History —..5 
PW 111 Hygiene ................. 1 
Pw Physical Education .1 
LY 101 Use of Library _.1 


ST 203 Secretarial Science _5 
EC 200 Gen, Economics or 

EC 201 Prin. of Economics 5 
FL 122, 132 or 152 
HY 205 Current Events ......1 
PW Physical Education _1 


EC 341 Business Law 
EC 345 Statistics ..W.......... 5 
ST 302 Office Machines ......5 
PA 301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 


EC 404 Office Management ..5 


Elective .........2c.....- 5 
Elective ......0..- 10-00: 5 
Rietive 3 


Auburn University 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BA cestest 5 
MH 111 Inte. College Math. 5 
ST 101 Secretarial Science? 5 
PW 112 Hygiene ...................1 
PW Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 211 Intro, Accounting ....5 
PG 211 Psychology .............5 
ST 204 Secretarial Science ..5 
HY 205 Current Events —.1 
PW Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SY 201 Intro. Sociology 
ST 300 Sec. Procedure —..5 
ST 303 Ady. Office Mach. .5 
PA 308 Intro. to Logic or 

es a 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


EC 442 Personnel Met. ...... 5 
ST 401 Dictation 5 


ore tee eee eee ® 


SS =) 
AN OS eet 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
FL 121, 181 or 151 .....0005 
MH 112 Intr. Col. Math. or 
EH 108 Classical Lit, 
ST 102 Secretarial Science ..5 
PW 113 Hygiene ......... eee | 
PW Physical Education 1 


EC 212 Intro. Accounting ...5 
HY 206 American Gov't _....5 
SP 231 Public Speaking 
ST 200 Filing 


PW Physical Education .1 

ST 301 Dictation —............... 5 

EH 345 Bus. & Professional 
Wee a 5 
BIGIRIVG sisdiccdts._ 
Pe lowkivia on coo 00ccaet 


ST 402 Office Appren- 
i ee 
Group Elective®® ...5 
Group Elective®® 5 
Elective ................. 3 


* Open to ST majors and others who have had ST 111 or equivalent typing credit. 
*° Refer to page 185 for Group Electives. 


Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as Mathematicians. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
FL 121 French®® .................5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ........1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 


EH 253 Lit. in English —....5 
MH 262 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics ............5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training —...1 


FL 151 Elem. German®® _.5 
HY 208 World History 
MH 361 Diff. Equations I 5 
PA 301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 


MH 331 Higher Algebra 5 
*°Elective 2 Sequence 5 
Elective 3 ...............5 

BEISCHIV ES eee csscnscnsceces 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
FL 122 Elem. French®® _...5 


MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit. in English .W..5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Light, & 
ena — 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FL 152 Elem. German®?® .5 
MH 420 Adv. Calculus ........ 5 
PA 307 Sci. Reasoning ........ 5 

eae 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
MH 431 Intro. Mod. Algebra 5 
©*Elective 2 Sequence 5 
Elective 3 .0.......-...5 
Bective ince ecsccsee 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


* Not required of students in advanced ROTC programs, 
°° The order in which these sequences are taken may be interchanged. The French sequence 
may be replaced by 15 hours of either Russian or Italian. 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 221 Inter, French®*® .....5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military Training ...1 


HY 207 World History 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 203 Elec. & Magnetism 5 
PE Physical Education .1 
MS Military Training 1 


FL 251 Inter. German®® ....5 
MH 421 Adv. Calculus 
MH 443 Topics in Geom, ....5 


Elective ....................3 

MH Elective 1 ~..............9 
**Flective 2 Sequence 5 
Elective 3 ...,........- | 

FEIRGRIVE Soccosceascecewnall 
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t. MH Elective—to be taken from MH 435, 437 or 444, 

9. These electives are to include any one of the following sequences: (a) PS 305 Introduction 
to Modern Physics, PS 401 Theoretical Physics I (mech.), PS 402 Theoretical Physics Tl (mech.), 
(b) ZY 101, ZY 102 General Zoology, ZY 400 Genetics or BY 401 Princ. of Biometry, (c) BY 201, 
BY 202 General Botany, ZY 400 Genetics or BY 401 Princ. of Biometry, (d) CH 103, LOSL, 104, 
104L,. and 105, 1L05L, General Chemistry, or CH 207 Organic Chemistry. 

3. The student must consult with the Department of Mathematics on the selection of these 
electives. They are used to meet the needs and interests of the individual students in line with 
fulfilling the objectives of this curriculum. They may be taken in the biological, physical or social 
sciences, literature, languages, history, education or mathematics. 


Physics (PS) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
everituul careers in research and teaching in Physics. Equipment is available 
for advanced laboratory work and research in several outstanding fields. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 131 Chemistry ~........ _..5 CH 112 Chemistry ..............- 5 CH 113 Chemistry ............... 5 
HY 107 American History ...5 EH 101 English Comp. -.....- 5 EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
MH 111 Intr, College Math. 5 MH112 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 255 Lit. in English ........ 5 FL 12) Elem. French ......... 5 FL 122 Elem. French —_..5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH263 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 264 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 20] Mechanics ...............5 PS 202 Heat, Sound and PS 203 Elec. and Mag, ......5 
MS Military Training ....1 eS ae 5 MS Military Training ...1 


PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 151 Elem. German ......5 FL 152 Elem. German... 5 CH 206 Quant. Analysis ...5 
MH 361 Diff. Equa. I .......... 5 MH 402 Engin. Math. J —.....5 PS 305 Modern Physics ......5 
PS 301 Intermediate Elec. PS 302 Electronics .............. 5 np re 
& Magnetism ..........5 Elective .—..--...------+-. 3 Elective ~...........:0.---+- 3 
Elective .....----.0--s<s<--- 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry ..5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 PS 404 Thermodynamics ...... 5 
PS 401 Theoretical Phys. 1 5 PS 303 Optics .—.........-.-.... 5 Group Elective ....... 5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics ....5. PS 402 Theoret. Physics Il 5 Elective ..............-... 5 
Elective ...............--- 3 Elective ..............-.. 3 Te nr a 
Total—211 quarter hours 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


MH 403-4 Engineering Mathematics II and I PS 410 Introduction to Reactor Physics II 
PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray Crystallography 
PS 409 Introduction to Reactor Physics I PS 421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 


Curriculum in Pre-Professional Science 
For Students in Premedicine (PM), Predentistry (PD) and Preveterinary 
Medicine (PV) 


The first two years of this curriculum meet the minimum course require- 
ments for admission to the Auburn School of Veterinary Medicine. Refer to 
age 189 for particulars. Standard schools of dentistry and medicine require 
at least two and three years, respectively. Each student is urged to continue 
an additional one or two years beyond the bare minimum demands of the 
professional school of his choice, however. The Bachelor of Science degree is 
awarded to those completing the four-year curriculum before entering pro- 
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fessional school, Students admitted to dental, medical or veterinary medical 
school before graduation, but after having completed the first three years of 
this curriculum at Auburn and including General Chemistry 105 and 105L, 
may transfer credits for the first year in professional school back to Auburn and 
receive the B.S. degree. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. .....5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
MH 111 Intr. College Math, 5 CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. BS 
5 


ZY 10) Zoology nen 5 EH 102 English Comp. ...... HY 107 American History ....5 
LY 101 Use of Library ....... 1 ZY 102 Zoology .......-.......+ 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education _1 PFE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

BY 201 General Botany ~... 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .56 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 
CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 HY 206 American Goy't BH 141 Medical Vocab. ...... 5 
CH 105L, Gen. Chem, Lab. ..2 or PS 210 Physic 

or PH 202 Veterinary Poul.® .5 or 
AH 200 Intro. An. Husb.* .5 PS 206 Physics —~.......-..... 5 AH 204 Animal Nutrition® .5 
PS 205 Physics  ~--0.--.c-cseeee- 5 MS Military Training —1 MS Military Training ...1 
MS Military Training ...l PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
PE Physical Education .1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

EH 345 Business and Prof. CH 206 Quant, Analysis -..... 5 CH 316 Physical Chemistry .5 

Writing .................--- 5 FL 152 German®® ...........5 FL 251 German®® — ciocoarsiall 
FL 151 German®® ..............5 SY 201 Sociology -~.....--........ 5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. —5 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy —...5 }PA308 Intro. to Logic -.... 3 Elective ........... 3 


1PA301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 HY 305 Current Events®®? .1 HY 305 Current Events®** _J 
HY 305 Current Events®®® .1 


SENIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ..5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 SP 231 Public Speaking .—5 
Group Elective ...... 5 Group Elective ........ 5 Group Elective ....5 
Group Elective ...... 5 Group Elective ........ 5 Group Elective ........ 5 
BIGCHVE] ccccnnccstmesessse 3 Elective ...............4-3 Elective ............—--3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


® To be taken by preveterinary students but not by premedical or predental students. 

®©° Students who have credit for two high school units in German must begin the third quarter's 
work in that language or take another language. 

©°° Not required for graduation but urged in preparation for Medical and Dental Aptitude 
tests. Three quarters of Current Events recommended throughout Junior year and may be used in 
place of a three-hour elective. 

t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


AT 101 Freehand Drawing PG 435 Abnormal Psychology 

CH 301 Biochemistry SY 304 Minority Groups 

CH 305 Organic Chemistry SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

EC 341-2 Business Law VM 200 General Microbiology 

EH 253 Literature in English VM 220-1 Human Anatomy and Physiology 
EH 357-8 American Literature ZY 308 Micrology 

FL 252 Advanced German ZY 400 Genetics 

HY 207-8 World History ZY 404 Medical Entomology 


MH Advanced Mathematic ZY 409 Histology 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
J. E. Greene, Dean 


{ few SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 
program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterina Medi- 
cine. Completion of the curriculum requires four years in the pro essional 
school after completion of the pre-professional curriculum which requires a 
minimum of two years. 

An expanding program of research contributes to the advancement of 
knowledge in the prevention and control of animal diseases. 


Non-curricular Educational Programs. — All students enrolled in veterinary 
medicine are eligible for membership in the Student Chapter of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. This organization affords the student an ex- 
cellent i eakiaaet | to listen to visiting lecturers of varied specialties from all 
parts of the world, Practicing veterinarians regularly appear on the programs 
and discuss many phases of veterinary practice. 

Each year the faculty presents a four-day conference for graduate veteri- 
narians and students. Demonstrations presented are shown to small groups by 
means of closed circuit television. Speakers on these programs are men of wide 
experience and prominence in specialized fields of veterinary medicine. 

Post-graduate short courses are presented each year. Announcements are 
made prior to each course. The instruction is given by specialists in the va- 
rious fields of veterinary medicine. 

Admission 

Two years of general college work, with a minimum scholastic average of 
1.25 on all required courses, is required for admission. A grade of D on any 
ts sock course will not be accepted. The Committee on Admissions of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine may require a personal interview with any 
applicant and may also require a reading comprehension test, or an examina- 
tion on any required course. The School of Science and Literature offers a 
two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available to residents of 
Alabama and is shown on page 188. Applications for admission to the pre- 
veterinary course should be made directly to the Registrar, Auburn University. 

Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-professional 
requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not eligible 
for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. Such 
work should include 10 quarter hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter hours 
of organic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of physics, 5 quarter hours of botany, 
10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 quarter hours of English Composition, 10 
quarter hours of introductory college mathematics, 5 quarter hours of poultry 
science, 5 quarter hours of animal nutrition, 5 quarter hours of introductory 
animal science, 5 quarter hours of American history, and 5 quarter hours 
of medical vocabulary. Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern language may 
be substituted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be taken gh the 
Correspondence Study Department, Auburn University. Three semester-hour 
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courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject-matter content of five 
quarter-hour courses, 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
making formal application not less than four months in advance of entrance 
date, Applications will be considered only from students who submit evidence 
of battebontrry completion of all the above requirements, Students will be 
admitted at the beginning of the fall quarter only. 


Admission under the Regional Plan, — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves five states — Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Kentucky and Tennessee. While there is no limit on the 
number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to restrict 
admissions to 75 new students each year — 35 from Alabama and a fixed share 
of the other 40 from each of the other four participating states, 

The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for stu- 
dents desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students at- 
tending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should contact 
the counseling and guidance service for information and advice concerning 
courses which will be acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum. Inquiries 
should be made early and addressed to: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Science & Literature 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, School of Agriculture 
University of Flori 
Gainesville, Florida 


Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 


Kentucky: Head, Department of Animal Pathology 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
School of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure in making application for admission to the School of Veteri- 
eatin tng under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An officer, 
ot board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates the 
courses completed for meeting the pre-veterinary requirements. Courses ac- 
ceptable in the degree program at the State Land-Grant Institution will be 
considered acceptable in the Auburn University pre-veterinary program, An 
applicant who wishes to be included in his state’s list of eligibles for entrance 
into the School of Veterinary Medicine should send his completed application 
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together with three letters of recommendation and a transcript covering all 
college work completed to the appropriate address as indicated below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Secretary 
Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Kentucky: Chairman, i 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training ‘ 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The final selection of students to be admitted is made by the Committee 
on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These 
selections are made from the applicants who have been certified by the com- 
mittees in the da picts states after giving due consideration to scholastic 
record and general adaptibility for the profession. The right is reserved to 
accept or reject admission of any applicant. 


Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Microscopes may be purchased through the Supply Store of Auburn Univer- 
sity for cash in full amount less any available discounts. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scho- 
lastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may 
be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. 
A student who makes a grade of “F” on any course may be required to with. 
draw from the School of Veterinary Medicine unti] such time as the course is 
offered again, Such student shay required to repeat certain other courses 
in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will became a part of the 
student's record. 
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Veterinary Curriculum 

Given below are the subjects together with the credit hours required for 
each of the four years in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Fourth-year veterinary students will be required to continue in school dur- 
ing the summer, fall and winter quarters. Following completion of the three 
quarters of senior academic work, each student will be required to serve an 
internship of one quarter with a reputable practicing veterinarian. A certifi- 
cate of satisfactory completion of this intership will be required for gradua- 
tion. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (YM) 





FIRST YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
VM 320 Anatomy -----? WM 321 Anatomy ..............- 5 VM 322 Anatomy .................. 5 
VM 326 Histology .................. 5 VM 327 Organology .............5 VM 328 Embryology ........... 45 
VM 330 Gen. Microbiology ..5 VM 331 Inf, & Immunity ...5 VM 336 Physiology ................ 5 
VM 333 Zootechnics ............ 3 VM 329 Physiology ~..............3 VM 334 Zootechnics ............. 3 

SECOND YEAR 

VM 436 Pharmacology .......... 5 VM 437 Pharmacology ......... 3 VM 438 Pharmacology ......... 5 
VM 443 Physiology -............5 WM 444 Physiology ............5 VM 452 Clinical Pathology —3 
VM 450 General Pathology .5 VM 451 Systemic and VM 458 Parasitology .............- 3 

VM 456 Parasitology ........... 3 Special Pathology ..5 VM 453 Systemic and 
VM 457 Parasitology ............ 5 Spec. Pathology ..... 3 

VM 461 Pathogenic 
Microbiology .......... 5 
THIRD YEAR 

VM 500 Vet. Medicine .....5 VM 501 Vet. Medicine .........5 VM 502 Vet. Medicine ...5 

VM 510 Small Animal Med. ..5 VM 503 General Surgery —.3 VM 504 Large Animal 
PH 422 Avian Diseases ....... -5 VM 521 Milk Sanitation —.. 5 GOCE cclastecqqeeenerse 5 

VM 526 Physical Diag. & VM 527 Physical Diag. & VM 512 Small Animal 
Clinical Technique —2 Clinical Technique ..2 SUrBery ..nesesessernnnaa- 5 
VM 528 Applied Anatomy ...2 VM 530 Radiation Biology VM 519 Sm. An, Medicine ..3 


& Diag. Radiology .5 VM 508 Large Animal Clinic 1 
VM 531 Jurisp. & Ethics ...... 1 VM 518 Small Animal Clinic 1 


FOURTH YEAR 


VM 551 Jurisp. & Ethics ....1 WM 552 Jurisp. & Ethics ..... 1 VM 556 Infectious Diseases ..5 
VM 554 Vet. Medicine 3 VM 555 Infectious Diseases .5 YM 558 Applied Anatomy ....1 


VM 557 Applied Anatomy ...1 VM 56] Vet. Medicine ....... 5 VM 582 Seminar ...................: 3 
VM 560 Obstetrics ................5 WM 563 Large Animal Sur- VM 588 Veterinary Medicine 5 
VM 575 Meat Sanitation — 5 gery & Ob. Ex. ...... VM 564 Large Animal Sur- 


1 
VM 562 Large Animal Sur- VM 573 Sm, An, Surg. Ex. —1 gery & Ob. Ex. ~....1 

gery & Ob. Ex. ....1 VM 567 Large Animal Clinic 2 VM 574 Sm. An. Surg. Ex, .1 
VM 572 Sm. An, Surg. Ex. .1 VM 577 Small Animal Clinic 2 VM 568 Large Animal Clinic 2 
VM 566 Large Animal Clinic 2 VM 578 Small Animal Clinic 2 
VM 576 Small Animal Clinic 2 


Total—225 quarter hours 
(See page 188 for Pre-Veterinary Medicine requirements.) 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parxer, Dean 


AS REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools and the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Any student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. ag 
tion for admission, the form for which may be secured from the Graduate 
School, must be accompanied by a transcript of undergraduate credits. It 
must be received at least three weeks before registration. Every applicant 
must have a satisfactory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation 
in the field in which he desires to major as determined by the screening 
committee of the school or department concerned. 

A special Bulletin of the Graduate Schoo] contains detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution, Seniors wishing to 
register for graduate courses should consult this Bulletin for regulations con- 
cerning such registration. A Bulletin may be obtained upon request from the 
Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate Schoo] administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


The Master's Degree Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal Science, Animal Nutri- 
tion, Botany, Business Administration, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Production, Education, Electrical 
Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Forestry, Game Manage- 
ment, Home Economics, Horticulture, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, 
Nuclear Science, Ornamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, Physics, Poultry Science, 
Psychology, Veterinary Medicine, and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English and History. 

Other Master’s Degrees; Master of Agriculture, Master of Agricultural 
Education, Master of Applied Art, Master of Building Construction, Master 
of Education, Master of Home Economics. 


The Specialist in Education Program 
Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance. 
The Doctoral Degree Program 


Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision and 
Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Agronomy and Soils, the De- 
partment of Animal Science, the Department of Botany and Plant Pathology, 
the D ent of Chemistry, the Department of Mathematics, the Depart- 
ment of Poultry Science, the Department of Zoology-Entomology, and an in- 
terdisciplinary program for Agricultural Engineers. 


Research Program at the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this 
cooperative association with the Oak Ridge Institute our Graduate Research 
Programs have at their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in 
Oak Ridge and the research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced de- 
gree candidates in certain areas have completed their resident work at Auburn 
it is possible, by special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their 
research problems and prepare their theses, In addition, it is possible for our 
faculty members to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Partici- 
pation Program for varying periods, usually not less than three months, in 
order to pursue advanced studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both 
faculty and students may keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date 
developments in atomic and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak 
Ridge Laboratories, 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do, Faculty members may 
bende Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college salary 
an : 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Craduate School. 


Grant-in-Aid Research Program 


The Grant-in-Aid Program has for its purpose the stimulation of campus- 
wide interest and activity in basic research among our faculty and, indirectly, 
the upgrading and vitalizing of teaching on advanced levels of instruction. 
Funds made available by the University Administration are granted to faculty 
members in support of worthy research projects which as a rule have already 
been initiated and require only modest sums for their completion. Applications 
for grants are critically examined by a representative Research Committee. 
The Committee makes recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School 
who presents the applications to the President for final approval. 


| 
| 


The Auburn Research Foundation 
W. C. Jonson, Jn,, Director 


TS AUBURN RESEARCH FOUNDATION is composed of alumni, promi- 
nent scientists, scholars, and members of the teaching and research staffs 
of Auburn University, It was incorporated in November 1944, as a non-profit 
corporation designed to serve as the fiscal agency solely in aid of research. It 
was formed to promote the general welfare of the State of Alabama and the 
citizens thereof, through the development of educational and scientific re- 
search; to encourage and foster through education a desire for research; to 
discover and develop research talent by means of graduate studies and research 
work; to provide means whereby discoveries and inventions may be developed, 
patented, protected, used, and licensed, so as to be of maximum use to the 
State and the Souther region; to cooperate with all education, research, agri- 
cultural, and industrial organizations for the betterment of the South and 
especially the State of Alabama and its citizens; to foster and encourage edu- 
cation and learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, agricul- 
ture, and engineering and to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the citizens of Alabama in the several pursuits of life. 

The Auburn Research Foundation functions as an agency of Auburn Uni- 
versity. Its officers are as follows: President, Dr. Ralph B, Draughon; Vice- 
President, Dr. Robert C. Anderson; Treasurer, Mr. W. T. Ingram; Secretary- 
Director, W, C. Jonson, Jr. 

In the furtherance of its objectives and purposes, the Auburn Research 
Foundation has full power and right to accept by gift, devise, or bequest, or 
to acquire by purchase, to assign, to exchange, or to dispose by any other 
lawful manner, money, patents, processes, and property of all kinds, from 
any person, firm or corporation, or other organization as necessary for proper 
functioning. 

In the pursuit of the objectives of the Foundation a number of types of 
research projects and fellowships have been developed: 

1, The sponsoring of research projects by funds of the Auburn Research 
Foundation, 

2. Contractural research for specific investigations and development work 
to be performed at Auburn University under the administration of the Aubum 
Research Foundation. 

3. Industrial fellowships established for one to three years with the definite 
understanding that the recipient of the fellowship will work toward his 
master’s or doctor’s degree as the case may be. 

4, Joint cooperative research projects in which a definite research investi- 
gation or development is worked on at the request of a sponsor who finances 
the project and who has representation on a joint advisory board for directing 
the project. 

5. Direct grants to the Auburn Research Foundation which are intended 
to stimulate research and development in an area or discipline specified by the 
donor but which are not controlled by the donor. Monies received in such 
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grants usually come from foundations established by industries or the gov- 
ernment. 

The research projects serve a number of industrial concerns, governmental 
agencies, boards and foundations, They offer an pales for faculty and 
staff members to develop their research talents. They also supplement the 
cerning capacity of faculty and staff members and provide part-time work for 
students. 


Correspondence Study Program 
Rosert L, Saunvens, Director 


HE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY PROGRAM provides undergraduate 

instruction for persons not able to attend college on a regular basis. 
Courses are available in the areas of English, education, economics, history, 
mathematics, physical education, psychology, and sociology. Others may be 
added as the aiid warrants. All courses carry college credit. 


Correspondence courses parallel those given in the University and are 
taught by members of the University faculty, They have been prepared to 
give the student the greatest possible mastery of the course content and to 
secure for him the instructional and evaluative services of the instructor. 


Organization of Courses. — Courses consist of varying amounts of credit 
and varying numbers of units, Four work units are required for each quarter 
hour of credit. Each unit requires certain textbook readings and written pre 
aration of lessons, Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Stu ? 
Office, which forwards it to the instructor for criticism, correction, and - 
ing. Supplementary reading and reports may be required of the student by the 
instructor on any assignment. A complete course outline, containing all infor- 
mation and instructions required for completing the course, is sent to the 
student when he registers. 


Qualifications. — Any person who might profit from college level courses 
is eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to 
correspondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who 
does not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. En- 
rollment for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn 
University. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspon- 
dence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspon- 
dence Study Bulletin. The use of correspondence work in regular programs at 
Auburn University is explained on page 74 of the Auburn University Bulletin. 


Credit. — Undergraduate quarter-hour credit equivalent to that earned in 
regular college classes is given for correspondence work. (Credit allowed for 
each course is indicated in the course listing in the Correspondence Study 
Bulletin.) Although graduate credit cannot be earned by correspondence, cer- 
tain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared in this manner. 
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Examinations. — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
kt of all unit work. The examination should be taken in the Correspon- 
ence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an centan proctor. Proctors approved are city or county superin- 
tendents of schools, principals of accredited senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may arrange 
to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
their station. 


Fees, — Course fees are $10.00 for the first quarter hour and $5.00 for each 
additional hour of course credit. Fees are payable in advance and should ac- 
company the application. 

For application form and further information write to Robert L. Saunders, 
Director, Aubum University Correspondence Study Program. 


Educational Television 
Epwarp P. WrcENER, Director 


HE EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPARTMENT was established in 

December, 1954 and began presenting programs in October, 1955. Its 
main purpose is to bring to the people of the State, by way of the Alabama 
Educational Television Network, the best material, both informational and 
educational, the institution has to offer. It serves each School, Division and 
Department by bringing their resources and materials to the people of the 
State, Programs are planned not only from the area of gens adult education 
but in in-school, formal education at the high school and college levels and for 
children outside of school. 

Students, selected through a Television Workshop, take an active part in 
program production and the technical operation of the station, This gives them 
an opportunity to learn television techniques in actual broadcast situations. 

The department is housed in modern studios on the campus. Besides 
having a normal complement of broadcasting equipment, the department is 
equipped for the making of double system, soun -on-film motion pictures, 
from shooting through printing. It is also equipped for the making of kine- 
scope recordings. From the studios programs originate and are telecast over 
the Alabama Educational Television Network five days each week, Monday 
through Friday. 

Alabama Educational Television Network pro may be seen over 
WBIQ, Channel 10 in Birmingham; WCIQ, Channel 7, in Munford, or WAIQ, 
Channel 2 in Andalusia. 


Library Facilities 


J pee LIBRARIES of Aubum University include the Main Library and 
branches for the Schools of Agriculture, Architecture, Chemistry, Engi- 
neering, Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. 

On July 1, 1960, the libraries contained 277,786 bound volumes and 
thousands of state and federal government publications. The Library is a 
depository for both federal publications and those of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Experiment station bulletins in both agriculture and engineering are 
received regularly. Thousands of books, dissertations, and documents are ayail- 
able on microfilm or microcards, as well as important newspaper and other 

riodical titles. More than 5,000 serials are being received currently. Back 
es are available for a large portion of these titles. 

The Main Library is administratively organized by departments: Acquisi- 
tions, Catalog, Circulation, and Reference. 

All library materials for the University are located and purchased through 
the Acquisitions Department, which has available trade lists and catalogs of 
suppliers and publishers throughout the world. 

Materials for all libraries are cataloged through the centralized Catalog 
Department, where a file of holdings of all libraries in the University is main- 
tained. The classification system is that of the Library of Congress, 

The Circulation Department maintains and services the reserve area, the 
general circulation, the browsing collection in the library rotunda, and the 
periodicals section. The Department also assigns stack permits and carrels to 
graduate students and staff members. A file of educational films is available 
through this Department for class showing. 

The Reference Department maintains a large reading, special bibliographic 
aids, a directory service, the interlibrary loan service for graduate students 
and staff members, the microcard and microfilm files, and the readers for these 
materials. 

The libraries contain several valuable special collections, most of which 
were given by friends or patrons. Among these are the George Petrie Memorial 
Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg Architecture Library, 
given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; the Hodson Collection on the 
History of Agriculture, presented by Mr. Edgar A. Hodson, Arkansas State 
Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr. B. B. 
Ross, a member of the faculty ie many years; and an excellent sports collec- 
tion, donated by Mr. C, W. (Bill) Streit of Birmingham. The Library also 
maintains a collection of documents and publications in Alabama history and 
government along with the papers and publications of the University in the 
Alabama Room. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, saataticnat and extension staffs of the University, also to govern- 
mental departments and agencies located in Auburn. Loan privileges are 
also eas to all citizens of the state by inter-library loan requests through 
their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to active, honorary, or 
research members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 
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Description of Courses by Departments 


This section contains all courses offered in the University listed by departments arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


Courses bearing the number from 000 to 099 inclusive aré remedial courses carrying no degree 
credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; those 
from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors, 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 
students; 600 to 699, graduate students and, 700, doctoral candidates. 


Desoription of courses in each department inelude: 


(a) course number; (b) descriptive title; 


(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours i.e. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), eto.; (d) lecture 
and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the course consists 
of lecture periods equal in number to course credit); (e) the quarter in which course is offered; 
(F) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) name of instructor; (h) description of subject matter and method. 
Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


Aeronautical Engineering (AE)............---..-- 204 
Agricultural Economics TT: | TOOTS 
Agricultural Education (AD).........----.-.-- 208 
Agricultural Engineering (AN).......------++- 209 


Agronomy and Soils YT. 4 Seger | 
Air Science (AP). ..........-c-cccs--ssee ee eenneeernseee 214 
Animal Science. (AH):...........-c-crersseeccssse-en 1 5 


Architecture (AR)..-...<s.--rec-veerceseeseneneeersesnene LG 
BASE CAT) oceans st cnncccscocssaccovevererrmrmmmmeaasnuens 220 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY).-...-...-..... 223 
Building Technology (BT)...--.......--~---- 226 
Chemical Engineering (CN)......----.---------- 227 
tT ery Bae | ° 5 en et . 
Civil Engineering (CE).......-sserseceeeemessn BSL 
Datry Science (IDH)...........----eeseseeeenenenneee 233 


Dramatic Arts (DR)....--~.-----ceseseoeesrenenee DOD 
Blcoencirin$0 + (EC) vseeeencscneneeennnccstastesnesinionertbarele Oe 
Education (ED).......00s0c2.-.:n-csccrscorsecerseeneesseense hh 
Electrical Engineering PURGES x ccacacaspsseveres eee 
Engineering Graphics (EG)......-.-.--—-------254 
oe (2; | eae 
Foreign Languages (FL).......-...------.------0=--+ .259 
Worestry (FY), -nccneeceoceercececscisciscaceccecerenemnere OL 





History & Government (HY)...... 
Home Economics (HE).....-.-----:+-s--s+--+++--0--266 


Horticulture (HF)......,.---.-----rsssseensererneeeees 272 
Industrial Laboratories (IL).............---- ef | 
Industrial Management (IM)..............------ 275 
Journalism (JM)... ..------o--s-senrenensecnnenennere 8 
Laboratory Technology (LT).......---... aedposjentree 
Library Science SOON @ SE seers oeecnanc arve Ae BE. 9: 
Mathematics (MB).........<....:c------scereeenernennnns 277 
Mechanical Engineering (ME).......---...--——- .280 
Military Science & Tactics (MS)......-...... 282 
te OT | | |) cen eanine acne eve een sree 
Naval Science (NS)..........---<----rvssscsccrssssens 289 
Pharmacy (PY) ..-.-.--------cc<cscsssseesessererrssenesesenees 289 
Philosophy (PA).....cc.-----sceersrseceennessrensnncerere ns 293 


Physical Education & Ath. Men (PE)........294 
Physical Education for Women (PW)........295 
Physics (PS).........-.---.: ...-298 
Poultry Science (PH)........<.s..-erereeeeeserene SOL 
Psychology FINES) cicsneaneceqnsssmmmuryeysresurereneiyycenntt ree 


Oe el 


Religious Education (RE).-...........ss-r--+« 306 
Secretarial Training (ST)...-..----------—---+-+---++- 306 
Sociology (SY)..-..--...--.---e+esseeseserererensnnnntennanes 307 
Speech (SP) .-nce-cnnsassonssesnsnssecnessssnsrterereroseseeyo SOO 
Textile Technology (TT)..----.---~---------.-<---- Gil 
Veterinary Medicine (VM)....-.....—----.-------- 313 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY)-.-.-0c-<-----ceereeeeee 
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General Elective Courses 


Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years. With the approval of the dean they may be used 
as general el electives elsewhere in the curriculum. 


AF, Advanced Air Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected 


AR 360. Appreciation of Architecture (3), (Not open n to AR and ID students.) 
A survey of architectural development with parti attention to American and contem- 
porary examples. Llustrated lectures, readings. 


AR 370, Spaces ath Living (3). Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID 


A survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 


AT 332. American Painting and Sculpture pture (3). 
A survey of American art and artists from the Colonial period to the present day. Tlhustrated 


lectures, readings. 


AT 481. Contemporary Art (3), 
A survey of modem ford and industrial design. Illustrated lectures, readings. 


BY 308. Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer. 
A brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours oredit in Botany.) 


CH ane. Geology (3). 


A course in general geology. 


DR 313. Drama Appreciation I (3). (Not open to Dramatic Arts majors.) 
A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the 
social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. Ulustrated lectures, readings. 


DR se Drama Appreciation II (3). (Not open to Dramatic Arts majors.) 
A survey of contemporary plays and Seurioutions: oi aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 


EC 206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contempo porary America (3). 
An appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments w chee to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution. 


EC aol. , Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Deals with the interaction between the natural-physical environment hod the international 
activities of world powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs. 


EC er Personal Finance (3), Pr., junior standing. 
An informative study of plans for managing personal F anctal problems involving insurance, 


housing, household budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 
buying, etc. 


EH 208, Literature of the Western World (3). Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4 and EH 107 
or 108. All quarters, 

The study of about eight significant Ubrary works of the Western World which provide 
representative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 
Century periods, 

EH 301. Creative Writing (3). Fall, Spring. 
A course devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories. The student may 
be permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 


EH 302. Creative Waiting. 8). Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of Enylis 


EH are. ord Study (3). A Sprin 
tudy of the history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving 
the student’s command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 


EH 320. An Introduction to Drama (3). Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered, 
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EH 350, Sy et Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to students with credit in 
A study of stn o! Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 

EH 255. Masterpieces of World Literature (3). Pr., EH 101-2, 
Not open to students who have credit in EH 103-4. 


EH 360. Continental Fiction (3). Winter. 
A study of representative European short stories and novels, 


EH 365. Southern Literature (3), Spring. 

EH 368: Folk-Lore and the Ballad (3). Winter, 
A study of the folk-lore and ballad tradition. 

EH 381. The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). Fall. 

A study of rationalism, its assumptions and its effects, political, social, and scientific as 
seen in the works of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. 

EH 385. The Impact of Science and Technology Upon Modern Literature (3). Winter. 
An investigation of a few major 19th and 20th Century writers who reflect in their works 
the impact of scientific theory and methodology upon traditional, cultural, and philosophical 
values. 

HE 302. Table Service (3). Each quarter. 

A study is made of the accessories used for table service in their relation to each other and 
to the complete service of meals. Principles of flower arrangement are studied and forms 
of the different food services in the home. 

HE 304. Home and Family Life (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. 

A study of the relationship of family members, economic and social problems at all age 
levels, and development tasks of individuals. Open to men and women. 

HE 306. Personal Grooming (3). All quarters. 

Good grooming and its contributing factors. 

HE 345. Handicrafts (3). Lab. 9. 

A study of execution of popular crafts, viz., metal work, leather work, ceramics, weaving, 
rug hooking, fabric decoration, and camp craft. 

HE 353. Community and Family Health (3). Lee. 2, Lab, 2. Fall, § 

A study is made of the health facilities available to the bome and community. Field trips 
are included. 

HE 355. Consumer Textiles (3). Fall, Winter. 

A study of textile fabrics, finishes and trade practice with special emphasis on consumer 
problems. 

HE 372. Nutrition and Health (3). 

A study and application of the fundamentals of human nutrition, Food requirements of 
different age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered, Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 

HF 225. Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. F all. 

The principles and practices of flower arranging in the home. 
HY 204. History of the Modern World (8). (Credit in HY 205, 312, and 313 excludes 
credit for this course.) 
A brief survey of the major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to 
the Modern World Civilization. (Primarily for students in Engineering curricula.) 

HY 314. American Colonial History (8). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the political, economic, an social history of the colonies from their founding 
through the American Revolution. 

HY 315. International Organization (3). Pr., junior standing. 

This course traces the evolution of international organization from the beginning through 
the United Nations. 

HY 322. The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr., junior standing. 

A brief survey of the influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 

HY 371. History of the West (3). Pr., junior standing. 

A brief history of the development of the West and of its influence on American History. 

IM 312. Machine Tabulation (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Operation and maintenance o tabulating machines. 

MS Advanced Military Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected. 

MU 371. Introduction to Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
An er in the understanding of music including an explanation of basic 
terms, notations, rhythm, tonal system, vocal and piano score reading. 
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MU 372. Music in the Western Civilization (3). (May not be taken for credit by 
IE, oa Boe erik Aer pet philosophical, economical and social growth of our culture from 
the Roman Empire to the 20th Century. 


MU 373. age hy of Music (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors 


or minors. 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required, an oricnta- 
tion in the art of listening, 


MU 374. Masterpieces of Music (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors 


or minors. 
A atudy of the representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No 
previous music training required 


MU 375. History of Jazz (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors or 
minors. 


A study of the origin, development and styles of jazz music; people important in the de- 
velopment of American jazz music. 


MU 3876. Music for Ballet and Theatre (3). (May not be taken for credit by music 


majors or minors, 
A survey of outstanding musical scores in the field of ballet and the theatre with special 
emphasis on the modern American musical theatre, 


MU S77. Music Arranging (3). B rmission. 
A project course anging (3). By pe Ay combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo ee eae 


NS. Advanced | Naval Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students 


PA sol. Tatrodoction to Philosophy (3). 
survey the great philosophical systems which wnderlie and support 
oe civilization. Picts for this course excludes credit for PA 304.) 


PA 302. Introduction to Ethics (3). 
An introduction to the general principles of morality as applied to human conduct, (Credit 
for this course excludes credit for PA 305.) 


PA 308. introduction to », Logic (3). (Not open to students with credit in PA 307.) 
Designed to acquaint the student with the principles of logical thinking with emphasis upon 
contemporary scientific procedures. 


PG 310. age nip Soy adi (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, (Not open to students with crocs 
halter tack aetinces uch eich endibadind aradiaan’s abteade degree of efficiency in the reading 
process; to design an individual program of improvement for each student. 


PG 311. The Behavior of _ (3). et age to students with credit in PG 
211. May be used as a p PG 325, PG 330, PG 345.) 

The humanistic aspects of yd ape Serra emphasizing theory and principles of the 

science of the behavior of man. Includes topics such as: individual differences, motivation, 

world of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man. 


PS 217, Astronomy (3). 
A brief course in ptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the 
heavenly bodies with a three-inch refracting telescope. 


PY 310. Public Health (3). Pr., junior standing. 
A non-technical survey of the common Seemamateabith diseases including the causative agent, 
mode of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation and immunization control 
measures are discussed along with the roles of Federal and State health agencies. (Not opeD 
to students in pharmacy.) 

RE 301. poteng nerDhape: Modern Thought (3), 
A course 


g with the relation between the philosophical foundations of Christianity and 
modern thought in other fields. 


RE 305. Comparative Religions (3). 
A study of the principal religions of the world, including readings in the history and litera- 
ture of the peoples whose religions are discussed. 


RE S06, Mh nage ge bytes soy 3. 
the characteristics the Gospels and the harmony among them. 


os tbh of the Christian (3). 
A history the Christian Church from the close of the New Testament period to the 
ee ee eee, eens SOM ae oeeenans et OV GMO ene ee, ae Te 
tates. 


| 
| 
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RE 308. The Epistles of Fae) (3). 
A study of the Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, aye ge yen and argu- 
ao the major emphasis of Paul’s thought; particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, and Romans to demonstrate typical Paulina themes, 


RE 300, a Erophets of Inne! (3), 

Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity. Selected figures of the 

Bis Takosaont aie een wey vee Li hale treed liar adaind tee tabarptell ele’ tana ts es 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 

Smith 


SP 253. 3: Gaonp mp Leadership (3) 
considers nature and functions of group leadership; the role of demo- 
Lion “jeadership in organizing and conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of 
that group. Students gain leadership experience in class activities designed to help them 
learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques. 


SP 50S. _ Public lic Speaking (9), (Cx (Credit tit in this course excludes credit for SP 231.) 
of preparing speeches and prepares and gives 
mh porte: Se ate ee wacet pak @ coateck 


SP 316. Parliamentary Procedure (3), 
Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
where orderly procedure is needed. hae and practice both employed. 


SP 334. Great American Speeches (3). Smith 
A critical study and comparison of ee c outstanding American speeches; the issues 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 


ST 113, Personal Typewriting (3). Lab. 6. (Not open to those with credit in ST 111 
or who have had one school unit in typing. 
Introductory course designed for students who wish to learn typewriting for personal use. 
cer ren yt touch control of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the 
preparation of reports. More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 


SY 205. Preparation for Marriage (3). Bliss 
Basio factors in dating courtship, mating selection, and engagement in preparation for mar- 
riage and family living. 


SY 307. The Court and Penal Adtninistration (3). Shields 
An analysis of the experience of the lawbreaker from arrest through the court and pte 
to the eventual return to society. Postionar attention is paid to correction. (To be 
offered in alternate years.) 


SY 311. Technology and Social Change (3). Pr., junior pent ‘lin, Bliss, Hartwig 


The relationship between technological development and hast in modern society. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences, 


SY 312. Marria instepants Sanders 
A Bho e Soot = et i eae  kactors array basis cali with ‘gopbensia 
upon He Be Tries ro es hey parenthood. 


ZY 204. Insects (3). 
An introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. 
(Credit not allowed to students who have credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 


ZY 205. Wildlife Conservation (8). Wisk bh ecee Bite Summer Pearson 
A study of the conservation istory of important wildlife animals, especially 
Alabama fish, amphibians, reptiles, inde, Be mammals. Some field trips will be required, 
as substitute for part of the scheduled lectures. 


ZY 206. Conservation in the United States 3). ~ Winte r, Spring, Summer. Good 
A study of the busic facts essential to eral beckon wenbiénia pactebiiine % 
the conservation of our rapidly depleting sa 2a D2 such as soil, water, minerals, 
forest, and wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 


ZY a07, Birds (3). Good 
A consideration of birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of 
various species as to flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 
ZY 210. Fish Culture (3). Winter. 
Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
chs cantssction: (Ries Subton seutueti bee, peodents, and the identification of the more 
common sport fish. 
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Aeronautical Engineering (AE) 
Professors Pitts, Djordjevic, Hamner, and Martin 


Associate Professor S 
Assistant Professors Nichols, Robinson, and Williams 


Elementary Aeronautics (5), 
Introduction to aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students 
in all divisions of the college who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation, 


Aerodynamics 5). Pr., ME 307, ME 301 or ME 310, and MH 361. 
Fundamental study of atmosphere, thermo and fluid dynamics. of air; lift, drag, pro- 
peller theory, and aircraft Poo aumk | 
Air mur Navigation I (5). Er., MH 112, 

Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems. 


Meteorology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., sophomore 


standing. 
Weather ps A as related to operation of aircraft, computation of data; preparation of 
weather maps. 


Private Pilot Training—Flight (3). tec. 1_-Lab. 6. 
Dual and solo Aight instruction as required for-ihe FAA Private Pilot Certificate. Previous 
flight experience may be substituted for a aa uf the above. See page 84 for fees. 
Air Navigation It (5). Pr., AE 303. 

of navigation instruments and radio aids; celestial navigation; planning of long range 
Rights, practice of problems, 
Aircraft Structures I (5). Pr., ME 306, 
Shear flow distribution in -walled box beams andcwyed webs, unsymmetrical bending, 
tapered beams, and cutouts. 
Aerodynamics Laboratory I (1), Lab. (3). Corequisite, AE 301. 
Basic aerodynamic investigutions and written reports, wind tunnel calibration, basic wind 
tunnel tests and interpretation of test results. 
Aeronautical Problems I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Investigation of current aeronautical problems; ” preparation and T adation of technical 
papers and reports. 
Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab, 3. Pr, AE 401. 
Continuation of AE 
Stability and ousiol (5). Pr., AE 404, 

craft performance, stability, and control. 
= Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 413. 
Fundamental principles of compressible flow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 
hypersonic aerodynamics, high speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 
Commercial Pilot Training—Flight (3). Lab. 9. 
Dual and solo flight instruction as required for the FAA Commercial Pilot Certificate. 
Previous rx BA may be substituted for a part of the above. See page 84 for fees, 

owerplants _{): Pr., junior standi 

Engine abc tye os and types, cycles of operation, lubrication, fmels, carburetion, ignition 
and starting systems, engine-propellor performance, introduction to jet propulsion. 
Aerodynamics Laboratory II (1), Lab, 3. Corequisite, AE 403, 
Experimental determination nf AOR, ae Rertvusives; Sertedion.” effect of aircraft 
configuration changes. 


Aircraft Structures II it GS). Pe 
Compression members, bu of _ Bon, ae plates, shear and combined loads, deflec- 
tion, strain energy, and redundancy. 
ake Design (5). Lec. | 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AE 409. 

of fren. wih dings; nahh poten of aerodynamic shapes; preparation of 
a report containing the “ood and structura] analysis of a suitable eines 


Airplane | Structures Jahacsioty (2). Lab, 6. Corequisite, AE 

strain gauges; experiments in torsional ye oe column 
erudite eel Vacate of than dee combined loading and stress distribution in monocoque 
structures; techniques of experimental stress analysis. 
Theoretical Aerodynamics a Fe Pr., Se MA 408; Coxe pees SAE Ane. 
Fundamental practices of theory, yan dna viscous 
fluids, Correlation of bakery flow aoe toe th atl ores 


Rocket and Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., ME 301 or ME 310, and AE 901 or ME 313 
Thermodynamic cycle of rocket and jet engines, air compressors, and gas turbines. Flow of 
gasses through ducts and nozzles. 
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416. Airport Management junior standing, 
Principles of menage the airport; iaeares of incomes; establishment of rates 


for services rendered; problems of ee airport maintenance; accounting pro- 
Ari legal responsibilities; merchandizin 

417. Lite Cpmaien ee Pr. ty) RENO rent, 
History of airlines 6). n cture and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 


and space contral; faery wee passenger care; determination of tariffs; personnel rela- 
tions; research; public relations. 


418. Air T on (5). Pr., junior 

ent pg iar earl and present > Pag yen transportation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal Sonne of uir transportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial air transportation 


419. Air Traffic Control me Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AE 307, 
rye of au rome ra adh in controlling air traffic with 7 special emphasis on control center 
and control tower operation. 


420. Civil Air Regulations (5), Pr., junior standing. 
A study of all regulations concerning competency of Tota, airworthiness of aircraft, control 
of air traffic, and the elimination of undesirable flying practices. 


423. Flight Instructor Training (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Pr., a valid Commercial Pilot 
rtificate. 

felstructlogy $s the theory, methods and technique of flight training. Sufficient ground and 

flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA Flight Instructor Rating. See page 84 


for fees. 
424, Instrument Flying (3). Lab. 9, Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certifi- 
te, 
Grout d and flight instruction in the theory and practice of instrument flying. See page 84 
for fees. 
425. Aircraft Components Bas unior standin 
Design, installa ‘allaton, use, and (5). ction j ction of hydraulic, ea and electrical systems and 


equipment of aircraft. 
427. eee Training (3). Lab, 9, Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 


Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient ground 
and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FFA pilot rating of Multi-Engine—Land. 
See page 84 for fees, 

428. Space Propulsion Systems 6). Pr., AE 415, 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
— systems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and photonic 
engines. 

429. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (5). Pr., MH 361, ME 307, and AE 301. 
Lagrangean equation of motion, linear and multipl e degree-of-freed on systems, coupled and 
uncoupled beam vibration, flutter theory. 

430. Rotary Win ing Aircraft ().. Pr,, AE 301, 

Rotary ving ght ialaiati cs and basic aerodynamics including stability, control vibra- 
tion an 


431, peek (5). "Pr. AE 301 and MH 404. 
Trajectory analysis, including applications of digital and analog computers, ballistic missile 
range parameters and deviation coefficients; satellite orbits and rocket interplanetary 
trajectories. 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Professors Lanham, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Yeager 
Associate Professors Chastain, Kern Kern, and Morrill 
Assistant Professor Partenheimer 


Agricultural Economics as a specialized field has increased in importance as com- 
mercial aspects of agriculture have increased. As a supporting field to other subject- 
matter areas, it has increased in importance as economic, social, and political factors 
have increased in all of agriculture. 

Agricultural Economics is concerned with the business aspects of agriculture— 
from Sealeg pi anization, and boa were of A gee to ~ operation of hae’ 
hesses concerned wi € processing ution arm products—and wi 
businesses that service! the needs of agriculture. Thus, Agricultural Economics is 
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concerned with the economics of be ine processing, and marketing farm-produced 
eooaes with et iene te roducts, and with prices paid for goods and serv- 

ces used by cultural firms. It deals not only with the individual farm, but also 
with puvate 2 public agencies affecting agriculture. This field of study embraces 
subject-matter areas including farm organization and tang sro economics of 
production, agricultural marketing, i ages cooperatives, rural business management, 
agricul prices, agricultural credit and financing, public policy, land problems 
and policies, and other related areas. 


101. cultural Orientation (0). Lec. 1. All quarters. f all students in 
—— a (0). q (Required o en 


202. Agricultural’ Economics: (5). All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing. 
ciples of economics us applied to agricultwe Agriculture in the natione] and state 
economy. An orientation in Agricultural Economics dealing especially with economic prin- 
ciples involved in changes and trends in farm-related production, marketing, prices, con- 
sumption, taxation, credit, fnance, public policies, tenure, etc.. and with utilization of land, 
labor, and capital. 


301. Agricultural Marketing (5). All quarters. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 
Principles and problems involved in marketing farm products. Analysis of marketing func- 
tions, services, and costs; reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency. Marketing 
methods and distribution channels of major farm commodities. Market institutions and 
operation. 


302, Farm Records (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., AS 202 or EC. 201. 
records and accounts and uses. Kinds and system of records and accounts adapted 
nese peng ih sp eee Using ss Sikey caedeany tee tah Gy tak eaoeoned and profitable opera- 
tion of farm businesses; in the integration of farm and home development; to complement 
necessary records for income and Social Security tax purposes; and as a basis for analyzing 
and planning farm businesses. 


401. Farm Management (5). All quarters, Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior munding. 
Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing, and operating a suc 
business. Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. Dette a 
managerial skill for farming, farm and home development work, and professional farm 
management work. 


403. ds pan Prices (3). Winter, Summer. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior 
standing. 
Principles and factors involved in the pricing process with special reference to agricultural 
products and markets. Functions of prices and principles of supply and demand in price 
determination. Sources of farm price data and methods of price analysis, Policy implications 
of economic principles as applied to farm price policy programs. 


404. os iT a in Agriculture (3). Summer. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior 
standing 
Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
associations. History, importance, and types of cooperative, non-profit, and mutual asso- 
ciations. Development of cooperative action, collective bargaining, and cooperative organi- 
zation. Analysis of cooperatives in the economy and comparisons with other forms of business 
organization. 


405. re Fenn Seiya (3). Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and 
or st 
ss = ae and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
agricultural policies in the United States. Alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems at national, state, and local levels, and analyses of interrelationships with other public 
policy programs. Evaluation of consequencies for farmers, consumers, and taxpayers. Em- 
phasis is on current agricultural policies and proposals. 


408. Agricultural Financing (3). Winter. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture. Capital requirements and credit 

needs; sources, availability, and costs of capital and credit; principles of lending, borrowing, 

and investment; voluntary and involuntary capital rationing; institutional developments for 

improving allocation of capital and credit. Emphasis is on both public and private credit 
institutions and on financing problems and policies in Alabama agriculture. 


409, Farm Appraisal (3), Winter. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201; AY 304, 305, or 307; and 


st. 
The theory of ea values; techniques of farm land and building appraisals for different 
purposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use. 


410. 


441. 


601, 


605. 


608. 


651, 
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Agricultural Business Management (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201; 
and junior standing. 

Principles and problems favolved in acquiring, organizing, and operating successful agricul- 
tural businesses; capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors affecting 
location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organization and 
operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandizing; management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and public msaiapenebe 

jundor  stanciing. 


The History and Phil hy ct Extension don (3). 
Designed to provide a ba tanding, and goth 5 Be 

Extension Service, its objectives, meh caarestcsaeend and functions as an s Kecernosiinen insti- 
tution. This course is intended to meet the needs of students preparing for work in Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Extension as well as those currently so engaged. (Credit in 
HE 401 excludes credit in this course.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Farm Management (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. 

Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic concepts 
to agriculture. Emphasis is on successful and profitable organization, operation, and man- 
agement of various types of farms. Optimum utilization of available resources on individual 
farms. 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5), Winter, Summer. Pr., EC 345 and graduate 
g or consent of instructor. 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 

changes in supply and per of farm products. Factors affecting prices, price trends, 

price cycles, and other price structures, Interrelated demands, elasticity concepts, appraisal 

of recent supply and demand studies. Emphasis is on agricultural products, 


Land Economics (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 


structor, 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man in his use of land. Supply, 
demand, and future requirements for land, Property rights, land planning, zoning, and other 
social controls affecting land utilization. Laod appraisal and valuation. Successful enterprise 
location. Rural and urban development, use, and conservation of land resources. 


Advanced Cooperative Marketing (5). Winter, Summer. Pr., graduate standing 
or consent of instructor, 

Cooperative theory and practices. Detailed study of history and development of cooperative 
movement in the United States and selected foreign countries. Special emphasis on current 
cooperative marketing status with respect to organization, legal status, and current operating 
policies and methods used by selected farmers’ cooperatives, 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 

Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 
in marketing Alabama-produced farm prodacts. Objectives in agricultural marketing, Mar- 
keting orders and agreements, marketing quotas, and other policy programs affecting market- 
ing. Margins, futures, prices, grades, transportation, storage, advertising, promotion, etc., 
as they affect farmers’ marketing, Marketing survey methods, 


Economies of Agricultural Production (5). Winter, Summer. Pr,, EC 451 and 
jpuctonte standing or consent of instructor, 

esource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 


Extension Methods (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 
Various methods that may be used in projecting Extension programs are reviewed and re- 
lated to effective program accomplishment for particular objectives and under different con- 


ditions that might prevail. 

Extension Programs (3). Lec. 4, AS 441 or the equivalent. 

The over-all Extension organization ae relation to the steps and procedures of pro- 
gram development and evaluation. ool particularly to meet the needs of 


responsible for Extension program development and evaluation at the County level. 


Farm Organization and Monagemsent (3). ok 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Formation and integration of family and farm ess goals; acquisition, organization, 
operation and management of sacoledar’ "Soa “ale nc organization and management of 
efficient farm units; development of managerial skill for farming, farm and home develop- 
ment work, and other farm management work; field study of organization, operation, and 
management of selected farms. (Credit for both AS 651 und AS 601 may not be used to 
meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 
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652. Agricultural Prices and Marketing (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standin 
Principles and problems in marketing agricultural products. Objectives in agricultural mar- 
keting. Factors involved in the pricing process of agricultural products and markets. Func- 
tion of prices and principles of supply and demand in price determination. Sources of farm 
price and market data, and methods of price and market analysis: Implications of current 
farm price policy and marketing programs. (Credit for both AS 652 and AS 602 may not 
be used to meet requirements for the Muster’s degree.) 

653. Public Policy in Agriculture (3), Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing, 
Concepts, objectives, and operation of public policies affecting agriculture; development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems and opportunities at national, state, and local levels, and analysis of interrelationships 
with other public policy programs; evaluation of consequences for farmers, consumers, and 
po emphasis on current agricultural policies and programs, and on current public 
policy. 

670. Research Methodology in Agricultural Economics (3). Winter, Summer. Pr., 

duate standing and consent of instructor. 

ntroduction to scientific method and its application in planning and conducting research in 
Agricultural Economics, nature and limitations of economic analysis; problem selection, 
project planning, analytical framework, development and use of questionnaires, sampling 
procedures, control groups, obtaining and analyzing data, and interpreting and presenting 
results; evalustion of current research procedures in Agricultural Economics and related 
areas, 


680. Advanced Agricultural Economics Problems. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 
690. Seminar. (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. All quarters, 


Agricultural Education (AD) 


Professor Montgomery 
Associate Professors Bottoms, Deloney, Gandy, and Pruett 


Courses in Agricultural Education are concerned chiefly with the preparation of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture and related occupations. However, the Depart- 
ment is in the School of Education and offers courses of general educational interest 
ah aids, adult education, vocational education and in school and community 
relations. 


346. Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3), Winter. 
Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of voo#- 
tional and practical arts education. 


405. The School Shop (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Bottoms 
Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to industrial arts and agricultural education. 


406. Farm and Home Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter, 

Summer, Bottoms 
Procedure and abilities needed for teaching such jobs and problems as elementary scale 
drawing and plan reading; farmstead layout, functional requirements of farm houses, shelter, 
and storage, water system; septic tank and sewage disposal; heating, concrete work, and 


painting. 
407, Practicum in Farm Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, Fall. Bottoms 
Utilization of electricity in the home, school sod community enterprises; selection, installa- 


tion, operation and maintenance of electrical equipment; electrical devices for school and 
community exhibits. Field assignments will be made. 
408, Teaching Farm Mechanics (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., junior standing. 
Bottoms 
Objectives and methods; equipinent and management of farm shop; organization of projects; 
recent developments in farm mechanics; in-service teaching problems. Students will plan 
and demonstrate methods of teaching mechanical skills. 
446. Methods in Vocational Agriculture (5). Fall, § ; Montgomery, Pruett 
Methods and materials in the teaching ( Pte agriculture. % ig 


456. Teaching Aids in Agricultural Education (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring. 
oney 


The preparation and use of materials in teaching vocational agriculture, 
466. Teaching Out-Of-School Gro . Fall, Sprin Gandy, Pruett 
Conducting young farmer and adult bck = weeking with community porin byt such 
as community study, promotional and organizational procedures, teaching group’, 
and on-farm instruction. 
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485. Audio-Visual Materials (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Winter, Summer, Pr., junior 
standing. Deloney, Gand 
Examination and evaluation of films, filmstrips, slides, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, record- 
ings and recording devices, radio and television programs. Attention is given to the con- 
tribution of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school curriculum, to 
sources of audio-visual materials, and to the operation, care and housing of necessary equip- 


ment. 
456, Student Teaching (15). Pr., senior standing. Fall, Winter. Stalt 
One quarter of tea g, including all aspects of the work of a teacher of vocational agri- 


culture, such as in-school teaching, young farmer and adult classes, on-farm instruction, and 
community work, will be required. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Special courses are offered to teachers of vocational agriculture in the first term of 
each summer quarter. Various departments offer 400 and 600 courses that may 
selected for the minor upon spproval. A list of suggested courses may be obtained 
from the Department of Agricultural Education. Graduate courses are offered in the 
regular quarter schedule and on Saturdays. 


601. Social Foundations in Education (5), Winter, Summer, Mont 
Man as a social being, his relationships, his social inventions, including community organi- 
vation and structure, his mores and value patterns, decision making, leadership and fellow- 
ship, their significance for educational goals, the curriculum, teaching, learning and leader- 
ship. (Selected portions of the course may be offered as a three (3) credit hour course 
in the Master of Agriculture program.) 


602. Teacher Education in Agriculture (5). Summer. Deloney 
Designed for supervisors, supervising teachers, teacher trainers and other graduate students 
preparing for work in teacher education in agriculture. State organization for teacher train- 
ing; duties and responsibilities of those involved; analysis of content of teacher training 
courses; standards for training schools; in-service training and supervision; and a review 
of research in the field. Individual problems. 

604, Adult Education (5). Summer, Winter. Pruett 
Analysis of the problems and organizations of adult groups, including the need for adult 
education; the nature of adult learning; procedures in organizing adult groups; creating 
and maintaining interest; selection of reading materials; teaching procedures appropriate to 
adult groups; follow-up and supervision; and fostering particular adult interest groups in 
rural communities. Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3-credit hour course 
at off-campus centers, 

605. Young Farmer Education (5), Summer. Gandy 
An analysis of the problems related to young farmer programs in vocational agriculture 
with attention to the development of objectives and procedures in the organization and 
conduct of such instruction, 

607. Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4), Winter, Summer. Staff 
Review and criticism of con tions of research in egricultural education; using research 
in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a comprehensive 
study or completion of a small study. 

609. Selection, Creation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 
AD 485 or consent of instructor. Winter, Summer. Deloney, Gandy 
Selection and use of various muterials for specific educational purposes and the produc- 
tion of materials as learning experiences. Skills and techniques used in the production of 
graphic materials, an analysis of the effectiveness of various materials, and the factors in- 
volved in developing a desirable audio-visual aids program for a school system are studied, 

651. Research Studies in Agricultural Education (2-5). Staff 
See description under ED 651. 

699. Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one wt 

ta 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer and Neal 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Nichols, and Reed 
Associate Professors Renoll and Dumas 
Assistant Professor Richardson 


Agricultural En spam 2 is the application of fundamental engineering principles 
a pee ake may. ay TS Ee Department. are. designed 

courses 0 i n g are designe 
to give the pbident a cinceolen of modern Bac a a agricultural production, and 
the conservation and utilization of land, buildings, and equipment. 
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Students planning to prepare themselves for agricultural engineerin 
consult with members of the agricultural engineering staff. & work should 

Work leading to the Master of Science and Doctor of Phil hy degrees for 
Agricultural Engineers is offered. (See Graduate Bulletin for detailed information.) 


101-2. Introduction to Agricultural Engineering (0). Lee. 1. All quarters, Stag 
an 


Orientation and consultation for all freshmen new students. 
201, Farm Machinery Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Pr., EG 105, 
Operation, repair y (9). design of "tillage, planting, harvesting and processing mimeo 
301. Drainage and Tertacing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer, Neal 
Practical applications of drainage and terracing. 
302. Farm Buildings and Sanitation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Dumas 


Design, construction, equipment, care and repair of farm buildings. Laboratory periods are 
devoted largely to building design, concrete work and plumbing, 


303. Farm Machinery and Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Fall, Summer, 


Selection, operation, and servicing of mechanical farm equipment used in seedhed prepara- 
tion, planting, cultivating, and harvesting. 


$04, Rural Electrificati Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Sp Pr., EE 202, 
Types and sizes of ne ly A Naagth and motors Cine for rural lines. A cen 


305. Farm Tractors and Engines (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Neal 
Selection, operation, and servicing of tractors and engines employing different principles of 
operation and fuels. 


506, Farm Building Construction (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter. Dumas 
Materials and methods of farm buildings construction. Selection, repair, and use of farm 


buildings. 

307. Farm Wiring and Motors (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Richardson 
Fundamentals of residential " farmst wiring. 5S catia, operation, and care of farm 
motors. 


308. Soin EAvaaane, ee Saheaaey ESPERIe: Ko Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Fall. Fey, tone 


standing, 
The principles and methods of farm crop processing systems including drying, storing, pel- 
leting, mixing and mechanical handling of farm products. 


401, Farm Power ete Lec. - 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. ME 310, junior standing. Renoll 
Fundamental prin of operation of gas engines and tractors. Laboratory practice is 
operating, pA niecinggre and testing. 


403. Drainage and Terrace Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CE 210, ME oa 


pater standing. 
ign of drainage and terrace systems; including size, shape, depth and spacing of open 
and closed drainage channels. 


404. Rural Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ME 310, junior standing. 
Richardson 


Selection, operation, and servicing of heating, ventilating, refrigerating, and drying systems 
for farms and rural communities. 


405. Irrigation Design sae Ft Saag” Exes Pr., at a ae Neal 
The design of tion systems, including’ the development 
of water supply sources, pumping be gece: power qo tc the determination of irrigation 
efficiencies and techniques. 


406. Dairy Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Richardson 
Selection, operation, and servicing of steam generating and eee plants, indicating 
and recording instruments, design and arrangements of dairy buildings. 


407. Farm Machinery Design and Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr.. 

AN 201, junior standing. Renoll 

etermination of drawbar and belt horsepower requirements for different machines and 

sceuiwale using dynamometers and electrical resistance strain gages. Design, construc- 

wee and evaluation of component parts of farm machinery including machine efficiency 

studies, 

408, Farm Power Design and Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., AN 401, 

standing. | Renoll 

Testing and calibrating tractors and power units with resistance strain gages, eddy-current 

dynamometers and electronic measuring devices. Tractor design and construction will be 

evaluated in terms of thermal efficiency, full consumption, horsepower produced, tractor 
stability, and traction efficiency. 


S 


605. 


608. 


799, 
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Irrigation Design Lab, (2). Lab. 5. Spring. Pr., AN 403 and co-requisite or 
prerequisite AN 405. - Neal 

gn and calibration of water measuring devices used in irrigation, such as weirs, Humes, 
orifices and siphons; stream flow measurement; techniques of measuring soil infiltration 
and water holding capacity. Selection and design of irrigation systems for optimum per- 
formance and the application of engineering techniques to land forming, 


Farm Power and Equipment (5). Summer. 7% quarter course. Pr., AN 303, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. Staff 
Farm Electrification (5), Summer. % quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. Richardson 
Farm Irrigation (5), Summer. 44 quarter course. Pr., junior standing, For Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers, Neal 
Engineering in Agriculture J—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., 
graduate standing. Renoll 


The utilization of modem agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
management, costs, economic justification, and principles of operation. (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Engineering in Agriculture Il—Agricultural Power (3). Lec.-Dem, 4, Pr., 
graduate standing. Renoll 
tudy of farm tractor and power units used on the farm; includes the basic principles of 
operation with major interest toward lubrication, costs, Operational problems, safety and 
a comparison of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN 434 
and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degrec.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Land Conservation and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., AN 403, Neal 
Fundamental problems of hydrology and soil physics applied to the soi] erosion process and 
engineering practices for erosion control. Principles of design for farm drainage and irri- 
gation systems. 


Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr., AN 201 and 401. = 

Reno 
Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems 
and functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of 
construction, 


Theory of Irrigation and Drainage (5). Pr., AN 405, CE 612 and AY 455, Staff 
Analytical, numerica), and analogue solutions of flow of liquids in porous media problems 
with special application to drainage and irrigation, unsaturated flow, in sita measurement of 
soil permeability, principles and applications of centrifugal, mixed flow, and propeller pumps. 


Agricultural Engineering Problems. (Credit to be arranged). Pr., AN Si 
t 


Special advanced engineering and design problems in the application of electricity to farm 
uses, the design and construction of fann structures and processing equipment, the physical 
properties of soil in relation to tillage implement design and the application of modern testing 
and measuring techniques to agricultural engineering research, 

Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., AY 455. Kummer 
Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices. Among 
the soil physical properties considered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity 
and abrasion. 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged. All quarters, Staff 
Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific literature and rocent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. Kummer 
May be taken more than one quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. Staff 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Rogers, Donnelly, Ensminger, Hood, McCain, Rouse, Scarsbrook, 
Sturkie and Wear 
Associate Professors Adams, Hiltbold, Hoveland, Johnson, Patterson 
Assistant Professors Dixon, Patrick 


Agronomy is the science of soil management and field crop production. Courses 


vol 


in s are designed to give a student a thorough knowledge of the principles in- 
ved it the eco forage 


in the economic production of feed, fiber, pasture and other ge crops. 
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Courses in soils pive special attention to the principles of soil formation and classifi- 
fev and soil fertility and management, including soil conservation and the use of 
a 

se courses are designed to prepare students for farming: for employment in 
related industries such as the fertilizer, seed and soil management services; and for 
employment by state and federal agencies such as the Extension Service, Experiment 
Station, Soil Conservation Service, and Farm and Home Administration. 

The Department offers graduate work toward the Master of Science and Doctor 
of Pane y degrees. An option may be taken in crops or soils. Advanced courses 
“ Seay and related fields fulfill the needs at geri students o the racy 

areas: soil chemistry; soil fertilit ig iS soil physics; soi 
mo mpholoa?: genesis and classification; plant reeding: forage, fi and im were 
uction; weed control; crop ecology including agroclimatolo ony 
ment ‘Prospective students are referred to the current Bulletin fe € obra School 
or de 


201. Grain Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 
This course ah with the fundamental eee involved in the economical production of 
corm, small grains, grain sorghum, peanuts and soybeans. 
304, General Soils (5). Lec 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and LOSL. 
A survey course dealing © formation, classification, composition, properties, manage~ 
ment, fertility, and naar ny of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 


305. General Soils £5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104, 
A survey course dealing wi th the formation, classification, composition and properties of solls 
and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to 
students in nee 

306. Soil Mo bology ‘aux and Survey (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304. 
Specially design fit students for employment as soil surveyors in state and federal agen- 
cies. To be given erie when a sufficient number of students elect it. 


307. General Soils (5). Lab, 2. Fall. Spring. Pr., CH 101-102 or atl 
Survey of the general Fer soils including genesis, claisification and fertility. Open only 
to students in Vocational Agriculture. 


401, Forage Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 
standin 
sing deals with both grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from 
the standpoint of (a) pasture crops, (b) bay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops. 
402, Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring, Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems designed to illustrate principles of soil fertility as 
related to fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course required of all 
students majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may 
be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 


403. Grazing Systems in Alabama (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 401, and 
junior standing. 
A study of the establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used in grazing 
systerns in the various soil and geographic areas of Alabama, 


404. Cotton Production (5). Lec. 5, Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Most of the time will be devoted to cotton. A limited ‘amount of time will be devoted to 
other fiber crops. 


405. Turf and Its Management (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2, Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304, 
BY 306, BY 309, an junior standing. 
A consideration of species of turf crops in eatin to latitude, s6i] type, shading, extablich- 
ment, fertility, and maintenance. 


406, Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
special permission of instructor; also junior standing 
A study of raw material reserves; manufacture, and properties ot fertilizer materials; prop- 
erties and formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and 
related agronomic problems. 

407. Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 

stan 

rycecd of the physical, chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. 
An advanced course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or 
ox 407, but not both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's 
egree. 

409. Seed Production (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, 401 and 


junior ng. 
A study of methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed, 


410, 


411. 


412. 


608. 


615. 


614, 


615, 


616, 


617, 


615, 
619, 
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Methods of Plant Breeding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. Pr,, ZY 400 
and junior standing. 

A general course designed to acquaint students with the principles and methods of plant 
breeding. 

Soil Management (3), Lec. 4. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing. 
A study of the classification, physical properties, moisture, organic matter, and pH of soils, 
and thelr management with respect to these properties. (Credit for both AY 411 and AY 
402, or AY 407 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Advanced Forage Crops (3). Lec. 4. Pr. AY 401 and graduate standing. 

A study of the forage species and mixtures, their establishment, maintenance and manige- 
ment for different soils and systems of grazing. (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may 
not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Geomorphology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter, even years. Pr,, AY 304, 306, 
and senior standing. 

A vend of the structure and physiography of the earth's crust and its relation to soil parent 
material. 


Soil Hoga and Classification (5). Spring, even years. Pr,, AY 453 and senior 
standing. 

A study ee the factors and processes influencing soil formation, and the systems of classifi- 
cation. 

Soil Physics (5). Winter, even years. Pr., AY 304 and junior standing. 

Lecture und demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged, 


Conferences, problems, and assigned reading in soils and crops, including results of agronomic 
research from the substations and experiment fields. 


Plant Biological Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., CH 203 or CH 207. 

Biochemical reactions and factors influencing them. Major emphusis is placed on those reac- 
tions concerning plants. This course will be given only when a sufficient number of students 
want the course. The course is required of graduate students majoring in Agronomy and 


Soils, 


— pare? (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring, odd years. Pr. AY 402 and 
A stady of soil microorganisms and their physiological processes related to soil development 
and plant nutrition. The role of microorganisms affecting the chemioal ond physical prop- 
erties of soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, carbon, and sulfur, (To be given in alternate years.) 

Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years, 

This course deals with experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental 
techniques, interpretation of research data, use of library references and preparation of 
publications; and consists of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. Required of all stu- 
dents majoring in Agronomy and Soils. This course will be given only when sufficient 
students want the course to justify its being taught, bat will not be given more frequently 
than once a year. 


Theories and Applications in Agronomic Research (2). 

Plant Science Seminar (1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Study of the literature in Agronomy and Soils, Botany and Plant Pathology, and Horticulture. 
Emphasis will be given to preparation, organization and presentation of material by the 
students. This is a joint seminar among the departments of Agronomy and Soils, Botany and 
Plant Pathology and Horticulture. Required of all graduate students in these departments. 
Seminar in Genetics fio Pr. ZY 400. 


Reports will be present students and staff members on current research and the litera- 
ture in the field of genetics. 


Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Winter, even years. Pr., ZY A400, 
Principles, methods, and ques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will cou- 
sist of studying active plant breeding programs. studying pollination techniques, and making 
pollinations. A term paper will be required, 


ntal Evolution (3). Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 400 and BY 616. 
A study of the factors affecting the evolution species. 


Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years. Pr., BY $06, 413, and AY 402. 

A study of environmental factors influencing the growing of crop plants, 

Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, odd years. 
Pr., BY 306, 309, AY 402 and 4053. 

The principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance and management of crops 
nsed for grazing, hay and silage. 
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rigs and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3). Lec. 4. Pr., gradu- 


te standing, 
A systematic study of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of 
experimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interpreta- 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of 
statistical values are not a part of this course. 


* Advanced Soll Fertility (9). Spring, odd years. Pr., CH 206, AY 402 and 606, 


Composition and properties tion to the nutrition and growth of plants. 


Soil and Plant Analysis (5) rash eae 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 
Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to soil science. 


. Soil Mineralogy (5), Lee, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, even years. 


A study of the crystal structure and properti operties of the more important sofl and clay minerals 

combined with identification techniques involving X-ray, differential thermal analysis, elec 

tron microscopy and petrographic microscopy. 

Advanced Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd. years. Pr.,, CH 314, AY 655 and 656, 
Physico-chemical properties of soil co 

—— Soil Physics (5). Lec. : ese 6. Pr., MH 201-202, PS 205-206, and 

The physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methods 

of measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 

of plant growth, 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 

Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soil fertility 

and soil chemistry, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Air Science (AF) 
Air Force ROTC Program of Instruction 
BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 


Air Science I. Foundations of Air i Fower and Leadership. 

Designed to have the student in the ROTC classroom three hours per week for one quarter. 
Thirty (30) contact hours of designated University courses being pursued in another depart- 
ment will be required. (See page gars 


Foundations of Air Power (1). 3, Drill 2. 
Elements and Potentials of Air-Power; ee Vehicles and Principles of Flight; 
Professional opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. Leadership Laboratory includes inn 
field activities of the cadet hoy nee ascinins group, and wing. 
Leadership Laboratory (1), Drill 2. 
Drill feld activities of the cadet flight, squadron, group, and wing plus a designated Uni- 
versity course (see page 112). 
Leadership Laboratory (I). — 3. 
Drill field waivitier of the cadet t, squadron, group, and wing plus a designated Uni- 
versity course (see page 112), 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Air Science II. Foundations of Air Power, (Pr., All Air Science I courses.) 
A year-long survey of the development of aerial warfare with emphasis on Sciucipies of 
war, concepts of employment of forces, and changing weapon systems. Treatment of aerial 
warfare covers targets, weapon systems, delivering vehicles, bases and operations. 

The Evolution of Aerial Warfare (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2 

A survey of the development of aerial warfare with emphasis on principles of war, concepts 
of employment of forces, and changing weapon systems. 

Leadership Laboratory 

Elements of Acrial Vi Warfare (1). Lee. 2, Drill 2. 

Treatment of aerial warfare undertaken to include targets, weapons, delivery vehicles, 
bases, materiel, and pe sail | Leadership Laboratory. 

Employmen tof Aie Force (Operation ) and Operation In Space (1). Lec., Drill 2. 
Treatment of aerial warfare to include combat and peace time operations and problems 
and possibilities of space awh ae; Leadership Laboratory. 
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ADVANCED COURSE 

Third Year (Junior) 
Air Science III. Air Force Officer Development. 
An introduction of Air Force ROTC cadets to principles of leadership as they apply to Air 
Force problems and tasks, Involves Air Force leadership doctrine, major socio-psychological 
principles of leadership, a consideration of the leader-follower relationships in an Air Force 
environment, and communication theory relevant to leadership. Leadership exercises con- 
centrate on important behavior skills basic to leader performance with provisions for prac 
tice and development of basic behavior skills in a realistic problem situation. 


801. Problem Solving (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Problem solving techniques are taught as Passa to Air Force staff and command problems, 
In addition the military justice system is taught. 


Leadership Laboratory 

302, Communicatin Instructing in the Air Force (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Knowledge and » Faye required of a junior staff officer in the Air se le This includes staff 
organization and functions, communicating and instructing. 
Leadership Laboratory 

803. Leadership and Management (3), Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Problems ry leadership and management. Application of the principles and theories of 
problem solving and leadership to simulated and real Air Force problems are treated. 
Leadership Laboratory 


Fourth Year (Senior) 

Air Science IV. Global Relations. 
An intensive study of global relations of special concern to the Air Force officer with 
emphasis on international relations and geography; weather and navigation; and briefing 
for commissioned service are also included. 

401. Weather and Navigation (3), Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
An introduction, presenting the weather and navigational aspects of airmanship, such as 
temperature, pressure, air masses, precipitation, weather charts, and dead reckoning vavi- 
gation; includes the Military Aspects of World Political Geography dealing with globes 
oN ac a PN yr, i HR Ee 

402, Military of World Political Geography (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Concepts of military aspects of political geography; maps and " charts; factors of power; 
and geographic influences upon political problems with a geopolitical analysis of the strategic 
areas. 

403, International Relations (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
A study of the major factors underlying aint tensions—nationalism, imperialism, 
and communism; attempts to alleviate these tensions—balance of power concepts, the 
League of Nations, the United Nations, and regional security organizations; and the rise of 
the two super-powers—the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
The Air Force Officer. Material to help the cadet make a rapid, effective adjustment to 
active duty as an officer of the United States Air Force. 


Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, and Salmon 
Associate Professors Squiers, Turney, Patterson, Tucker, and Wiggins 
Assistant —— Farish, Harris, and Price 
Instructor Gray 


The work in this d stony of deals with principles and practices of breedin 
, Management, a, judging and marketing of livestock. The courses are pl 
to meet the needs of ents who expect to become livestock farmers and farm 
managers, cou nave es teachers of by Seri ngpeoiute, college teachers, research 
workers, livesto a PhD. in related commercial industries, 
Graduate curricula "ating to the M.S. “and D. degrees are offered especially for 
students who want to prepare for research work or college teaching. 


200. Introductory Animal Husbandry Lee. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters 
Ratendtesy huteeal Sie ra d provide some understanding of the scope 
and importance of the field. an kane tasien: OF Whettech ko patioauare and to the nutrition 
of people. The role of “err breeding, selection and management in livestock production. 
204, Asinval’ Nuteition (5), All quarters. Pr., CH 104. 
ciples of animal nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm animals. 
301. Livestock Judging 3), Sec, 1 1, 1 Lab. 4. Winters, ‘Sexiae. Pr., ART 200. 
of beef cattle, swin ©, sheep, and horses 
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Feeds and Feeding (3). iw Winter, Spring. Pr. * AH 
g of rations 


204, 
Principles and practices of balancin for beef cattle, sheep, and 
swine. 


Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr ., AH 204. 

Efficient practices for selection and management of gon cattle, sheep, and swine. For Agri- 
cultural Education students and other students whose curricula do not include AH 401 and 
tk on Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AH 402, or AH 405 excludes credit for 


Meats (9). Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 

Study and Blane i slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep and hogs, Curing 
processing procedures will be considered. Factors affecting slaughtering and cutting 

se costs and the basic principles of quality meat selection and grading will be 

stress 


aad bey sen Tse. 1, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., AH 304, 
ne 4 ee oe selection and grading of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, 


hk rales Lec, 4, Lab. 2, All quarters. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 


Se reateel problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for 
tentale production 


Beef Cattle Production (5). Lee, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200, 

AH 204, and junior standing, 

The practical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic 

production. 

Animal Breeding (5). Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 400 and junior standing. 

The application of genctic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine. S studies of 

eee systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for livestock 
provement. 


, ros Classes and Grades of Livestock (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 


Grading, classing, and marketing livestock. 
eee (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, and junior 


standing. 

Types and breeds of sheep; buildings and equipment; types of sheep raising and flock 
munagement; nutritional requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and culling; 
performance testing; wool grading and marketing; lamb grading and marketing; common 
diseases and parasites and their control. 


. Reproduction in Farm Animals 6). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones governing 
reproduction; estrus and estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; lactation; 
sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factors 
affecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females, pregnancy tests. 


. Advanced Livestock Judging (3), Lec. 1, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., AH 301 and ap- 
instructor 


proval 
An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. 


Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Pr., AH 302 and senior standing. 

An advanced study of the principles of animal nutrition and their application to the pro- 
duction of farm animals, aber ey the study of physiology of nutrition, metabolism ae 
nutrients and recent nutritional developments. 


Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing. 
Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff, ae and guest lecturers. 


. Advanced Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 


“oar hg of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 
Breeding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3), Lec. 4, Pr., graduate 


standing. 
A study of basic genetic principles and their application to the breeding of farm animals. 
Systems of breeding and selection. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 
Nutrition Methods 


(5). 
Nutrition methodology including chemical, photometric, biological, and microbiological pro- 
cedures used in nutrition investigations. 
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Proteins, Amino Acids and Related Nitrogenous Compounds in Animal Nutrition 
(5). Pr., CH 208 or equivalent. 

Studies of the nutritional importance of these substances and their relation to growth, repro- 
duction and health of animals. 


a sate Fats and Energy Metabolism in Animal Nutrition (5). Pr., 
nt. 

ee Of thie canctribtiont of these factors as cell constituents and as sources of fuel in 

animal metabolism. 


Comparative Animal Nutrition (5). Pr., AH 408. 
Advanced studies of the comparative nutri utritional requirements in beef cattle, sheep, swine 
and laboratory animals. 


Advanced Reproduction in Farm Animals (5), Pr,, AH 406, ZY 424. 
Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 


Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5), 
Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle. 


Advanced Swine Production (5), 
Advanced studies of swine production and its place in Alabama agriculture. 


Seminar. Palate a oe 


Genetics of t Ropolatious!tShe 2x (5). Pr., 
Genetic composi oe Fs om affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium. 


Vitamins in Animal Nutrition n (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 208. 
Studies of the specific fun on a unidentified growth factors and feed ad- 
ditives in animal prerioe on 


Minerals in Animal Nutrition (3). Lee. Lab, 2. Pr., CH 208, 
Studies of the specific functions of th ag Pane nutrition; mineral metabolism 
and mineral deficiency diseases. 


Nutritional Interrelations (5). Pr., CH 420. 
Specific metabolic relationships arnovng vitamins, amino acids, fats, carbohydrates and min- 
erals and the effect of nutritional antagonists. 


oN Hormones in Nutrition, Growth and Reproduction (5). Pr., CH 
The ” influence of nutrition on concentration of enzymes in animal tissues. Vitamins and 
proteins as structural entities in enzymes, The interdependence of nutrition and the endo- 
crines, particularly the thyroid, pancreas, pituitary, adrenals, testes and ovaries. The chem- 
istry and function of hormones specifically related to growth and reproduction in the 
mammalian and avian 


Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5). Summer. 

Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production on 
Alabama farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
Workers. 


Experimental Mothods {). Pr., Satisfactory courses in statistics. 
Research methods in 1 sciences in ding experimental techniques, interpretation 
of research data nd coer of moar “Hag 


. Nutritional Pathology I (5). Winter Quarter by arrangement, Pr,, VM 418 and 


satisfactory courses in bi 
A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic pathology of nutritional diseases of experi- 
mental and domestic animals. 


Nutritional Pathology II Spring Quarter by arrangement. Pr., AH 620. 
Evaluation and application of pdt: , histochemical and cytochemi cal methods in locali- 
zation of enzymes, nucleic acids, amino acids and other cellular woes Rowen in tissues of 
normal animals and those with nutritional imbalances. 


Special ces (1-5 hrs. credit—to be arranged). Seeeantes problems, 

assigned reading and in one or more of following major fields: 
(a) “nutrition, “Or animal g, (c) physiology of reproduction, and (d) pro- 
uction. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly related 
to beef cattle, sheep or swine. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Architecture (AR) 


Head Professor Kelley 
Professor Burkhardt 
Associate Professors Layman, lg i cn and Wells 
Assistant Professors Alexander, Anderson, Brisson, Jackson®, Knowles, and Thomasson 
Instructors H. Brisson®, E. Orisini®, and Nicholas Orsini 


WOL-23.] Basic Design (6-6-6), Lec, 1-l-l, Lab, 15-15-15. 
ed study of the fun ental relationships basic to all design problems—9 hours per 
wel ‘. design laboratory. Study and practice in freehand representation with various 
hours per week in the art studio. One hour per week lecture and discussion. 
Required for all first year students in AR and ID. 


201- oe. Architectural Design (4-4-4). Lec, 1-1-1, Lab, 9-9-9, Pr., AR 103, 
inciples of spatial composition and structural organization; approuches to architectural 
ee by the analysis of design determinants—9 hours per week in design laborarory. One 
hour per week of discussions and laboratory criticism. 


206-7. Interior Design (4-4). Lec. 1-1, Lab. 9-9. Pr., AR 201. 
Principles of spatial composition and structural organization; approaches to a design by the 
analysis of design determinants; solution of simple design projects, furnishings and color, 
One hour per week of discussions and laboratory criticisms. 


a15-16.. Elements of Enterios . Denge (2-2), Lec. 2-2. Pr., AR 103. 
troductory survey of ession of interior design including professional procedure, 
relationships, ethics, correlation with architecture and other arts. Lectures, readings, dis- 
cussions and research. 


233. Materials and Construction (5). Lec. 5. 
Physical and structural properties of natural and synthetic building materials; analysis of 
their limitations and combinations in the construction of buildings; systems of ‘construction, 
Lectures, Tabak research and reports. 


271-2-3. ve Drawing (2-2-2). Lab. CES. Pr., AR 103. 
ae neces wing structures, developing basic abilities which may be applied in 
principle to the’ Saran problems that an architectural designer may face. Various media, 
discussions, exercises. 


$01-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, shee Sat Pr., AR 203, Coreq., BT 220, 
Admission only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of buildings of sre wed complexity, with Sibel to on domestic, 
civic, and recreational Mires ws increased attention to construction and finish details. 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

305-6-7, Lae Design SoS). La Lab. 15-15-15. , AR 207. 
Analysis and solution interiors of moderate aad with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models. 


360. Pr tere pons of Architecture (3). General elective. (Not open to AR and ID 


rp smh "of architectural development with =e attention to American and contem- 
porary examples. Illustrated lectures, 
S61-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture beets TE .», AR 203, BT 223. 
ate A ea Ca rsa reed Og igen mg planning 
a architectural composition, town planning, and landscape architecture as resulting from 
these forces and structural knowledge of the time. Study of the Ancient, Medieval, and 
Oriental cultures. es a readings, drawings, and reports. 


366. Fetiod ae tas m (2). Lec. 
ent - interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from the 
~ Fira tne F 1900. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports, 
367. Contemporary Interiors (2), Eee.'S, Pr., AR 366, 
A survey of the fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, 
furniture and fabric design, from 1900 to date. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


370. Spaces for Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 


A survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishing’ 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. [Dlustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 
374. Planning (2). Lab. o. eee, EC 206 or SY 311. 
Introduction to principles of city "and regional planning. Consideration of the influences 
which shape urban ceieneditee 


© Temporary. 
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375. Planning (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AR 374. 
historical development ‘of planning and urban design, Research in regional 
and local effects of planning. Practical problems in urban design, group design, systems of 
communication, urban patterns and controls. 


390. nope! Tig er (2). Required of students in Interior Design for admission to 


re a aati (2 months minimum) with an interior design practitioner or commercial 
interior ina department. The project is subject to approval by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional ctice. 


401-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., BT 223, 312, AR 303. 


Coreq., BT 313. 
Analysis and solution of buildings of advanced complexity, with emphasis on school, social, 


drawings, models, 


405. Interior Design (5). Lab, bX Pr., AR 307. 
Analysis and solution of in of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, ornsee Hrodicsstnrg drawings, models. 


406, Interior Design (5). Lab. es Pr. AB SS. Coreq., AR 342, 
Analysis and ae we of interior problems for first balf of quarter; second half to be devoted 
to preparation of program and preliminary scheme for Terminal Problem subject to approval 
of Committee on Design. Research, discussions, drawings, ae ad 


407. Interior Design (5). orm eth Pr., AD 406. 683, AB 45S 
The development of a terior “design ander direct on 7 the ittee on Design, 
with oral presentation fort ply consideration. Drawings, models, details and written ex- 
planation. 


423. Professional Practice (2). Lab 
Emphasis on site engineering, pine of surveying in relation to interpretation of geo- 
graphic and physical features; grading, drainage, and codes, Lectures, readings, reports. 


Materials and Finishes (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., AR 407. 
Detailed determination of materials, finishes, ane ae related to terminal problems accom- 
plished under AR 407. 


435. Methods of Interior Design f°. Lab. 15. Coxea. 
Detailed design of furniture and/or furnishings included in “een lh problem (AR 407), 
together with fabrication of at least one Gem - reve or furnishings at scale to be 
determined by staff. 


441-42. Professional Practice (2-2). Lab. 6-6. 
Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the technique and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specifications. Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports. 
Continuation of AR 363. Study of Renaissance, Baroque, Early American, and Modern 
cultures. TDlustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


471. Town Planning Pr., Foy Ath year standing. 
Land uses; use g (S). controls; communication systems; growth, health, and decay 
of urban communities; ecnedital actions. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


490. Field (2). For students of Architecture, 
Study of correlation and interpretation of working drawings and specifications on an 
architectural project under construction, Field work and reports will be approved by the 
Committee on Professional Practice. (To be completed as prerequisite to AR 502.) 


501, Architectural Design (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AR 403. Admission only upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on gn. 
Analysis and design of buildings of advanced complexity, with emphasis on multi-story 
commercial and institutional projects; group planning and advanced site study. Research, 
reports, discussions, drawings, models, A scheme for a building executed as a minor prob- 
sont SR - bagasse ES fully developed in AR 502. 


502. Architectural Desi eee eee ee oy ae ears we OES, 
BT 413. Coreg. Alt 522 and AR 532. 
The coordinated of a major architectural project with full presentation. This course 
is designed to be covelatadl with work in AR 522 and AR 532, under the direction of the 
Committee on Design. 


503, Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr. AR 502, AR 512. 
The development of a major design problem under direction of the Committee on Design. 
Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, ora] presentation for jury consideration. 
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aewen Research (3), Lab. 6. Pr., AR 490, AR 501. Coreq., AR 502, 
ection and comprebensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
pa Toons in AR 503, 


521-2. Professional Practice (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Coreq., to AR 522; AR 502, AR 


Study of procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quanti- 
ties and costs; preparation of specifications and working drawings. Office organization; legal 
requirements; professional organizations and relations; civic responsibility. 


532. Materials and Finishes (2), Lab. &. Cored, SE SSE, AR 522. 
Analysis and —. of materials an in the building designed in AN 502, 
Lecture, research, and reports. 
558, Seminar in Contemporary Concepts. Pr., AR 463. 
A study sirouceedh er = rel : ©). tecture with emphasis on broad movements 
and emerging patterns. naascwrerien Precred ay rei reports, and discussion. 
559. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr.. AR 463. 
Open to students who have shown ability, poke and industry in developing individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics, 
560. The Architect and Pap timatl octety (2). Pr., 4th ith year standing, 
A study of the social, economic, and po liti factors which” have influenced the contem- 
porary expression of ml Bree design and practice. Analysis of great works and philoso- 
kine Sh tek tha ee ae aie, ecient Appreciation of esthetics and 
function as applied to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports. 
561. Seminar in Urban Design (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 
Directed reading an contemporary divtlomcmeets in urban planning concepts 
and solutions, Famer oneal d redid, 
571. Honors eee Reeerne Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th year standing. 
the Committee on Honors Program. Development of an area of con- 
pane Ae brasil 4 independent study. Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Art (AT) 
Head Professor Applebee 
Professor Sykes®® 
Associate Professors Abney, Kettunen, Schaer, and Williams 
Assistant Professo r Laps ley 
Instructors Cheney, Gibson, Kinnaird, Mcelvor, Simmons®, Smith® 
Graduate Assistant Patterson 
101. Freehand Drawing (5). Lab. 15. Elective for entire college, 
Basic principles of graphic representation; i Pape ea of sensitivity in seeing essentials, 
and of the power to clarify and reorganize line, space, and form; the use of pencil, peo 
and ink, and charcoal. 
103, Creative Drawing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. Be Pr., AT 101. 
Problems stressing expressive drawing and ganization 
104, Basic Figure Drawing (5). Lab. 15. Pr. AT 101, 
Drawing in various from the model to develop feeling for form and movement. 
112. Resoorti Lec, 2, Lab. 8. 
‘i © (9). Besser -e plan and measuring-point method; shadows in natural and 
barn g 3s reflections. Problems. 
141. Art Structure e (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 8, Elective for entire college. 
Art understanding through experimentation, readings, and dis ons combining theory 
od ceitlice flame 
201. Life Drawing I (5). 1 Lec. 2, Lab, 8. Pr., AT 104, 
Drawing and construction the human figure from the model. 
216, Materials and anette (5). Lee. 5. Pr., sophomore standin 
The properties and use of materials in man manufacture and a study of various machine 
and tool processes used by industry. 
217. Delineation (5). Lab. 15, » Ete AT 223. 
The development of facility and understanding in the drawing of three dimensional forms. 
Emphasis on the function and the techniques of presentation. 
© Temporary. 
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221. Modeling (5). Lab. 15. 
Creative expression in three dimensions; sbstractions, portraits, figure pieces in Clay and 
other media. 


223. Water Color (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 101 or 141, 
Study of the medium and of pict ure structure; exercises in still life, figure, and landscape 
painting, 


241, General Design 5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. +e AT 101 and 141, 
Practice in the application of the principles of design; problems in blockprinting, stenciling, 


batik, etc. 
271. Introduction to Industrial Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., AT 101 and 141. 
Survey of the field of Industrial Design. Use of drafting instruments. Lectures, readings, 


drawings. Basic layout problems, 


302-3-4. Life Dawe II-D1-IV (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AT 201. 
Drawing se aye mode] in various media, with emphasis on py ha. construction, interpre- 
tation, an . 


811. Lettering (5). Lec. 2, Lab. - Pr., AT 101 or 141. 
Characteristic styles and letter forms; “spacing; expressive use; brush and pen lettering. 
Exercises in creative application. 


$12. Graphic Processes junior standin 
A moar of the theory Oe as applications of 2 aay reproduction, printing processes, 
typography and Sat Si 


313. Advertising La ., advanced sophomore standing and AT 311, 
Basic elements anes aid editorial ome Fuodamentals of typography, lettering 
for layout, design in layout, applied problems. 


317. Packaging (5). Pr., junior standing and AT 311. 


The study of all types of package design and the materials used. New applications to 
everyday rag a 

321. Advanced Modeling &) » Lab: 15 , AT 221. 
Development of techni Bo ea of yates for the expressive organization of form 
and mass. 


323. Advanced Water Color 6). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 223. 
Development of technical compositional skills required for paintings of professional 
calibre. 


325. Oil Painting (5). Lab. 15. Er. AT 103 and I4l, 
Still-life, abstract, landscape, an d small figure compositions. 


$26. Advanced Oil Painting ( (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 325. 
Large compositions wi dividual choice of ‘subject matter, 


331. History of Painting aod yen (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
A description and analysis of the development of painting and sulfite from prehistoric 
through modern times as related to the cultural setting. Illustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports. 

332. American Painting and Sculpture (8 (3). ., General elective. 
A survey of American art and lonial period to the present day. Ilus- 
trated lectures, readings. 

336-7. Advertising Design I-II (5-5). Lab. 15-15, Pr. AT 241. 
Analysis and solution of problems in the various phases of advertising and commercial 
art; layouts and renderings. 

342, Elementary School art {> Lec. 2, Lab. 8. 
Materials and methods for the development of art activities in clementary schools; exercises 
in expressive drawing, painting, design, and simple lettering, 

355. Illustration I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 302. 
Basic problems in illustration emphasizing oy esthetic and functional aspects. Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproduction 

356. Illustration II (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AT 355. 
Printmaking and applications to iNustration. Research on pertinent art movements. 


361. Fashion I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 104, 201 and 241, 
Drawing the fashion figure, employing basic types of rendering used in fashion advertising. 
362. Fashion If (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 361. 
Problems in advanced ren dering for fashion advertising; figured and textured fabrics, furs, 
and accessories. 
371. Industrial Desi eran cate a I (5). Fey BS. a Meda Be AT 241. 


Three dim tion with the qualities of materials and their 
creative use and Br sreore ein to modelmaking. 
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372. Ind II b. 15. Pr., ays 371, 
bustrial Desig I (5). Lab. 


forms using various mediums available to the 
at eed Spies a scniee of mass = tnt 


373. oo meri op Ii (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 372. 
forms and development of more complex arrangements of simple forms, 


425-6. _Figun Pa Painting I. ~t o-Bh. ab. 15-15. Pr., junior standing, AT 302 and 325. 
Painting from figure; portraits; emphasis on expressive style. 


431. Seawaaiee aed ag Stree elective. 


A survey of modern painting, sculpture, and sy “me: design. Illustrated lectures, readings. 
432-3. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5), Pr., senior standi 
Open to students who have shown a  tattiative and industry in carrying out individual 


projects. Research reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 


434. Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry - carrying out individual 
projects. Research, reports, and wear) under supervision on approved historical topics. 


435-6. ip, Aulvertising Design III-IV (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AT 337. 
blems requiring increasing ana ae study, leading to work of professional calibre. 


442. Art in Education (5). Lec. Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Lectures, reading an concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching at all levels. Laboratory 
experimentation in basic procedures of painting, graphic arts and sculpture as a means 
of relating the art experience to educational practice. Emphasis is placed upon creativity 
rather than technical skill. 


oes. en Design I-II-IT (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., junior standing and 


Problems in picture design for students of painting. 


457-8, illustration Ti-IV (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AT 356. 
Sustained illustrative projects employing 3a variety of concepts, media and applications. 
Research on pertinent art movements 


463. Fashion III (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 362, 
Design of clothing in all categories; historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; per- 
sonality styling. 


464. Fashion IV (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 463. 
Seen problems in illustration; advertising layout for newspaper, magazine and pattem 


471. Industrial Design IV ry Lab. 15. Pr., AT 373. 
Product development. Analysis of function, safety, consumer opinion and acceptance. Me- 
chanical studies and mockup models. 


472. Industrial Design V (5), Lab. 15, Pr., AT 471. 
Advanced product development. el analysis and working model studies. Presenta- 
tion procedures. Display dle design. 

495. Thesis (5). Lab. 15. Admission only upon recommendation of the Faculty 
Thesis Committee. 
The analysis and solution of an advanced problem in creative design in the student’s special 
field. The specific problem and the program of research and work will be prepared by the 
student for the approval of the department staff. In addition to the finished work of art 
or presentation drawings, a written report must be submitted stating the assumptions, 
results of research, methods and justification of the final solution. The whole thesis will 
be defended orally before the staff and guest specialists. Theses, including all drawings, 
paintings and models become the property of the Department of Art. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605- ris Graduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15-15. Sykes and Staff 
anced programs of creative design in the student's elected field. 


‘13s  Rcadarian Research in Art Problems I-II-III (5-5-5). Sykes and Staff 
Research on approved topics in the student’s special field. Conferences and reports. 


699. Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). All ques, Pr., AT 495 a 
equivalent. plebee and Staff 
A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or ry cal sequence of 
shorter projects. The candidate will be required to conceive and execute a work or works 
exhibiting pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of 
the major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project. All 
oe  Dalatines, and models connected with this work will be retained by the Depart- 
ment . 
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Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Cairns, D. Davis, and Seal 
Associate Professors Curl, Diener, and Drake 
Assistant Professors N. Davis, Goslin, and Marshall 
Instructor Jones 


The science of Botany deals not only with the well-known seed plants, such as 
the pine trees and the cotton plant, but also with such less-known plants as the 
ferns, the mosses, the liverworts, the lichens, the disease-causing fungi, and the sea- 
weeds, plant forms that the average person knows little or nothing about, yet which 
are of tremendous everyday importance. The fundamental place of plants in the 
economy of daily life, as the basic source of the world’s f and energy, warrants 
a careful and detailed study of their forms, their structures, their process, their means 
of growth and pm chi sae and many other phases of their existence. Only by such 
studies may we discover the maximum resources of plants. 

The required courses in Botany are designed to give the student knowledge of 
the fundamental nature of plants as a phase of general culture, and as a basis for 

er studies in the plant sciences, 

The elective courses offered are intended to meet the needs of three different 
groups of students, namely: 1) those who intend to engage in farming or in farm 

emonstration work; 2) those who plan to teach in secondary schools; 3) those who 
desire a thorough technical training in Botany as preparation for plant disease in- 
ction, investigational work in experiment stations or the United States Department 

Agriculture, or who desire to obtain college training positions. 

Graduate curricula leading to the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees are offered especially for 
students who want to prepare for college teaching or research work, 


201, General Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. All quarters. Staff 
An introduction to botany dealing with the development, structure, and function of plants. 
Precedes all advanced courses in botany. 


202. General Botany (5), Lee. Dem. 5. All quarters. Pr., BY 201. Seal 
The principal natural groups of plants embracing their particular structure, habits, repro- 
duction, and relationships. 


205. Pharmaceutical Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Winter, Spring. Seal 
Study of the various groups of plants, the macroscopic and microscopic characteristics of 
the various plant organs, Emphasis placed on drug yielding plants. Restricted to students 
in Pharmacy. 


306. Introduction to Plant Physiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 201, CH eyo 
General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, Denceacsl 
and environmental relationships, 


$08, Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer. General elective. Staff 
A brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be 
made. (Restricted to students who have had no more than 5 hours credit in botany.) 


309. General Plant Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., Se 
ars 
A fundamental course dealing with the nature, cause, and control of plant diseases illus- 
trated by studies of the more common diseases of cultivated crops. 


310. Forest Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 201-2. Marshall 
A study of diseases of trees in parks, streets, and nurseries, as well as the more 
important fungi causing rots of timber and its products. 


401. Principles of Biometry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr., MH 111 or 107 and 

junior standing. Drake 

esigned to enatie the professional agricultural worker to read reports of experiments with 

more discernment and as a basic course in the mathematica] treatment of data for the 

research worker. The reduction end simplification of data and their attendant variation. 

The calculation, application, and limitations of tests of reliability. Special emphasis on 
methods of treatment comparisons. 


406. Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 201-2 and junior stand- 


The identification and classification of flowering plants. Field trips will be made. 


410. 


412. 


415. 


415, 


416, 


419. 


420. 


421. 


436. 


601, 
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Aquatic Plants (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Summer, Pr., BY 201-2 and junior stasis 


The study of the chief aquatic plants found in the fresh waters of Alabama, with emphasis 
on their economic value in wildlife management and fish culture, 


Principles and Methods in Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 
BY 309 or 310 and junior r standing, Lyle 

Emphasis will be pla the principles governing the development of plant diseases and 
their control. The laboratory will consist of a study of the techniques used in isolation, 
culture, and inoculation of plant pathogens. 


General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., BY 306 and junior ae 

a 
a and association of plants in relation to soils, climate, und other sae factors 
of the environment. Field trips will be made. 


Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., BY 201, 

CH 104, and junior standing. Goslin 

A study of the comparative anatomy of vascular plants, with emphasis on developmental re- 

a evolution, and structure. Economically important species will be studied as 
examples. 

Plant Microtechnique (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Winter, Pr. BY 201, 306 or 415 

junior standing, Cairns 

and m of fixing, imbedding, sectioning, staining, and mounting the various 

plant organs and organisms for permanent or semipermanent microscope slide preparations. 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. Dem. 4. All quarters. Pr., BY 309 


and graduate standing. Diener 
Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as protec- 
tion, exclusion, eradication, and resistance. The control of important plant pathogens will 
be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
otics, fumigants, and fungicides. 


Weed Identification and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 201 and 


nior standing. D, Davis 
oe of the more noxious weeds, their ecology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


Weeds (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer and Fall. Pr., BY 201 and graduate stand- 


ing. t 
The identification and control of Alabama weeds. (Credit for both BY 420 and BY 421 
may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


. mag aes of Plants (3). Lec, 3. Winter. Pr., BY 201-2, ZY 101 and 


g. Cairns 
Designed to acquaint students in agricultural sciences with the role of nematodes as plant 
parasites; study of representative plant diseases caused by nematodes; principles and 
practices of control. 


Plant Biology I (5). Lec, Dem. 5. Summer. Pr., Teaching experience and 
junior standing. Marshall, Seal 
Designed to provide the secondary school teacher with the basic principles of plant 
science and emphasizing applications of plants to human affairs. Restricted to students in 
Education except by special permission. 


Plant Biology I (5), Lec. Dem. 5, Summer, Pr., BY 435 and junior —— 
e 


Designed to provide the secondary school teacher with practical experience in laboratory and 
field identification of common plants and their habitats, emphasizing the collection, preserva- 
tion and preparation of —— for classroom use. Restricted to students In Education 
except by special permission 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Advanced Biometry (5), Lec. 5. Winter. Pr. BY 401. Drake 
A continuation of course BY 401 to extend the general methods of handling data to those 
more refined and critical. Special emphasis to be placed on methods of planning expeti- 
over’ to yield maximum information. 
Design and Analysis of Experiments (5). Spring. Pr., BY 601. Drake 
Principles and methods of designing efficient experiments; methods of analysis; problems 
in interpretation of results; methods of increasing precision; size of experiments; factorial 
experiments, complete and incomplete block designs, combining experiments. 
Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lub. 4, Fall. Pr., BY 306. Staff 
Water relations and mineral nutrition; internal and external factors affecting the absorp- 
tion, translocation, utilization, and Joss of water and mineral elements by green plants. 


607. 


608 
609. 
610, 


611, 


612. 


613. 


614, 


615. 


616. 


618, 


620. 


635, 
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Advanced Plant Physiology II (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 306. Staff 
Plant eas oe external factors affecting vegetative and reproductive growth of 
green plants 


Advanced Plant Physiology II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 306. 


N. Davis 
Metabolism; internal and external factors affecting the processes of photosynthesis, respira- 
tion, assimilation, and accumulation in green plants. 


. Advaned Syetuaaiie atsey 2). dete deren 6. Spring. Pr., BY 406. D. Davis 


Intensive study of special groups of 


Mycology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. =~ one 201-2 and consent of instructor. Cw 
+a survey of fungi with emphasis on the relationship of fungi to the welfare 
of man 


Algae (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., BY 410, N. Davis 
A general course dealing <a the identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolu- 
tion, and economic importance of the algac. 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Summer or Fall. Pr., BY 412, on 


Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil; associative 
and antagonistic effects of soil microorganisms; relationships between soil microbes and 
higher plants; and methodology for studying microbial relationships and their effects on 
plant pathogenic organisms. 


Physiology of the Fungi (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years, Pr., BY 306, 
412, 609, or consent of instructor, ’N, Davis 
A study of the chemical activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction, 
and fermentive abilities. 


Experimental Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 413, ee og ; 

» Davis 

A field course covering the methods of obtaining quantitative data on the structure and 

composition of plant communities as well as the use of instruments for evaluating the 
eakezee fy 

minar (1). Fall, Winter, Spring. Staff 

hot y of literature Agronomy and Soils, Botany and Plant Pathology, and Horti- 

culture. Emphasis will = given to preparation, organization ond presentation of material 

by the students. This is a joint seminar among the departments of Agronomy and Soils, 

Botany and Plant Pathology, and Horticulture. Required of all graduate students in these 
departments. 


Mosponloey of Crop Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BY 306, aaa 


ts ae principles of reproduction in angiosperms with particular emphasis on their 
relationships to crop prodtction, plant breeding, and genetics. 


a Cytology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 306, and BY 416 ~ oo 


A course dealing with plant (and to a lesser extent animal) chromosomes, their number, 
structure, evolution and methods of evolution. The effects of various environmental agents, 
chemical and physical, on chromosome structure and evolution. 

Diseases of Special Crops (5). Lec. and Lab. 6. Summer or Fall. Pr., BY 201, 
BY 309, or 310, BY 412, and BY 430, Staff 
The identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various 
kinds of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students. 
Subject matter to be presented by various specialists within the department, 

Chemical Weed Control] (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Summer, odd years, Pr., 


BY 306, BY 406 or 420. D. Davis 
Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problems in crops. 


. ong Cc t 
reper ems. redit to be arranged. 


S 
Morphology; Mycology; E, Nematology; F. Pathology; G 
ieee a rattan : Chemical Weed Control. 


. Advanced Fhytonumatnogy zy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 430, 


Cairns 
Detailed studi parasitic on plants; special emphasis will be given to 
host-parasite cu Reed pong vecied advances in phytonematology. 


Botany and Modern Living (5), Lec.-Dem. 5. Summer. Pr., BY 435 and teach- 
ing experience, Marshall 
Designed to provide the secondary school teacher with a better understanding of plants and 
plant products including algae as a potential source of food, antibiotics, cosmic significance 
of photosynthesis, and microorganisms in industry in the modem world. 
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640, Departmental Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to all minors. Lyle 
Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related fields. 


650, Nuclear Science in paar (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr., Graduate 
with research experience, D. Davis 
A study of the role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of 
radioisotopes and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety 
precautions. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Mire: tebasy omepns aan ones 
quarter. 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. Staff 
Building Technology (BT) 
Head Professor Orr 
Professor Marty 
Aiea Aypecps Darden and Dean 
104. Introduction to B: . Lab. 15. 
Survey of the Buildin ; Dballding procedures; study a ae and details; use of 


drawing tools; seats Mot po Lectures, readings, dra 


105. Drawing and Projections (5), Lab. 15. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective 
projections, Exercises in working drawings. 


106. Materials and Construction (5), Pr,, BT 104. 
Structural and ACen ceteris an " assembly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 

220, acacia cian ge gh <= Pr., PS 205, MH 202. 
Principles of mechanics as ed to building construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; centroids; moments of inertia; friction, Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, problems. 

311-2-3. Structures I-II-DI (3-3-3), Pr., BT 220. 

Study of statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts and 
tension members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems are 
worked in wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials. Lectures, research 
and problems. 

867-6-9. Siistory of Building I-I-IT (3-3-3). Pr., BT 106, 

alysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 

aon of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times. Illus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 

411-2-3. Structures IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 3153. 
Continuation of Structures I-II-III in the field of statically indeterminate structures. Con- 
sideration of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations. Lectures, research and 
problems. 


421, Construction Problems I (5), Lab. 15. 
Solution of practical problems of the type normally encountered in the erection of buildings. 
Layouts, design of formwork and scaffolding. Material storage and handling. Job organi- 
zation. Demonstrations, research and drawings. 


422. Construction Problems IT (5). Lab. 15. Fs, BT 312 and 421, 
Continuation of BT 421; solution of problems t aken from working drawings, specifications, 
rth drawings and contract documents. Discussions, research, estimates, computations, 
gs. 
433. Construction Methods and Estimating (5). Pr., BT 160 and 312. 
Material quantities; estimating; bnilder’s organization and procedure; job records; builder's 
liability; labor relations; safety precautions. Preparation of quantity lists from working 
drawings; lectures, problems. 
S25. Building Equipment I-II Acacl, La 2, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., PS 206. 
escription and analysis of hea air conditioning, water supply, plumbing, electrical 
ig motors, elevators, and eer ara as related to buildings. Lectures, demonstrations, 
readings, problems, 
490. Building Construction Thesis (5). Lab, 15 or (7), Lab. 21. Pr, BT 422, 433 
and 4th year standing, third quarter. Admission only upon recommendation of 


the Faculty Thesis Committee, 

ad ae one mo of a detailed cost estimate and construction program of a building selected 
by the student with the approval of the department staff. Required: a report setting forth 
a deseription of the building and its site, a list of quantities of materials, a list of unit 


| 
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prices for materials and labor, detailed cost sheets; forms for presentation of bids, contract 
with owner, contruct with subcontractors; a construction schedule; and an outline of con- 
struction methods required, The candidate will defend the thesis orally before the staff and 
guest specialists. 


5212-3. Advanced Structures I-II-IlI (5-5-5). 1, Fall; I, Winter; III, Spring. Pr., 


Theory and practical design of complex and long span structures, both in steel and rein- 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systenu, 
foundations. Lectures, research and sper 


541. Building Equipment i Ilf (2). Lab. 6. , BT 453 and AR 403, 
A continuation of Building Equipment I and aa in selected laboratory problems, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
605-6-7, Graduate Research in Building Stalf 


(5-5-5). 
Independent investigation and reports on topics AR yeasts by the student with approval of 
the instructor. 


621-2-3. Graduate Construction Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. All quarters. Pr 
BT 523 Staff 


The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
empbasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences, 
working drawings, scale models. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than ee 
quarter. 
The analysis and solution of an advanced problem in building. The choice, scope and pro- 
gram of study for the problem must be submitted by the candidate for approval of the 
department staff during the first week of the quarter. 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Basore and Wingard 
Associate Professors Moore, Vives, Yeh, and Findley® 


201, Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (2). Lab, 6, Pr., MH 262, PS 201. 
Definition and scope of chemical engincering, evaluation of engineering materials, process 
calculations, and meer 

300, Process Calculations (3), Pr.,; CN 201. 

This course is a continuation of CN 201, It includes problems relating to the thermophysics, 
thermochemistry, and more comprehensive problems in fucls, combustion, and chemical 
metallurgical and petroleum processes, 

$21, Chemical Process Industries (8). - Ee., CH 408. 

Study of inorganic chemical manufacturing processes. Includes flow sheets, process variables, 
automatic instruments, application of physical chemistry, economics and costs. 

322, Organic Process Industries and Kinetics (3). CH 305, CH 408. 

Relates to the kinetics of reactions, optimum operating conditions, correlation of plant data, 
instrumentation, corrosion, applications of economics, and selection of process equipment. 

324, Fluid Mocsaiics (4). Pr., ere 264, PS 203. 

study of fl aE, includ ¢ flow through porous media and fluidized beds. 

326. Sig Transfer (5), Lec. 3, a" Pr., PS 203. Coreg., CN 324. 

A study of the principles of heat Cache including radiation, conduction, and convection, 
Representative laboratory problems in fluids, heat transfer, and evaporation. 

423, Unit Operations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 326. 

Diffusion, psychometry, drying and filtration, size reduction, and materials handling. Labora- 
tory experiments relate to the above. 

424, Mass Transfer (5), Lec. 3: Lab, 6. Pr. 

Distillation, absorption, and ie en experiments relate to the above. 

426. Engineering Metallurgy (5). “pg ‘Oi tak 3. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
Physical metallurgy with special reference to the effect of mechanical work and heat treat- 
ment on the properties of ferrous metals and alloys, and non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
Titanium, Zirconium, Thorium, Tantalum, and Berylium also are studied. 

430. Computer Principles (2). Pr., MH 361, CN 423. 

Study of the basic principles of analog and digital computer theory, and applications to the 
chemical engineering. 

432, Instrumentation (4). Lee. %, Leb. 6. &. Fr, MH 264, PS S$ 203. 

Automatic feedback control, servom , instrumentation of typical equipment, labora- 
tory work includes performance amateiiin of typical instruments and remote-control. 


ee 
* Part-time Engineering Experiment Station. 
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437, aes Gk (4), Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and CN 322, 
Semi-independent work of individuals and small groups. The subject matter relates to the 
study of the scientific literature, laboratory operations designed to develop a satisfactory 
process, and pilot plant development and operation; including cost analyses, a market study, 

and the writing of reports, Principles of report writing are stressed. 


440. teen ae pe ere (5). Pr., senior standing in engineering, B average except 


permission, 
7. paged ae nomenclature, the nuclear chain reactor, radiation, shielding, nuclear 
psn of materials, instrumentation and control, remote handling, heat transfer with 
liquid metals, and radioactive waste disposal. 
484. Chemical ee Plant Design (4), Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr., CN 437 and 
junior 
The major saaponsibitiey is placed upon individuals or small groups for the optimum design, 
choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
sizes, tint layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehensive beer se are 
assigned which usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and 
processes, kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration also is given to statistics. 
490. Applied Thermodynamics (5). aS CH 412. 
Thermodynamic properties of fluids, the , expsnsion and compression of fluids, the thermo- 
dynamics of solution, physical equilibrium and chemical equilibrium, and important appli- 
cations to chemical engineering. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


601. Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer (5). Fall. Pr, CN 423. 


602. Diffusional Processes I (5). Winter. Pr., CN 424. 
Evaporation, drying and distillation. Special emphasis on distillation. 
603. 


Diffusional Processes II (5). Spring. Pr., CN 424, 
Special emphasis on absorption and extraction. 

604. Advanced Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics (5). Pr.. CN 490. 
Advanced problems in the application of thermodynamics to industrial processes. Special 
emphasis on ae equilibrium. 

605, Kinetics (5)  Peceete standing. 

Study of 5) HEE homogeneous, heterogeneous, and catalytic reactions and applications 
of the rates to the process industries. 

609. Pulsnhene Refining Engineering (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Theoretical and practical aspects, including solvent extraction, valaiotio cracking and syn- 
thesis of organic compounds from petroleum. 

610. Advanced Physical Metallurgy (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CN 426, 

Heat treatment of ferrous and non-ferrous metals including microscopic studies. Recent de- 
velopments also are included. This course is open by special permission to seniors wha 
have credit for CN 426. 

611. Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5), Pr., CN 605, 

612, Process Dynamics and Control (5). Pr., CN ie or squtvalent, Coreq,, MH 361. 
Dynamics of chemical engineerin processes and operations, such as reactors, heat ex- 
changers, flow-storage systems, oat diffusional operations. This course deals primarily 
with mathematical study of automated systems and some of the aspects of computer 
contro 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Nichols, Price, Saunders, Schrader, and Stevens 
Associate Professors Ba er, Barksdale, Bunger, M elius, Peterson, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professor Venezky 


Credit in CH 103-4-5 toward a degree is subject to completion of the corre- 
sponding laboratory course, i.e,, 103L, 104L, and 105L, - 


103-4. General (4-4), Each quarter. Coreq., CH 103, MH 111 or MH 
107, (CH 103 Pr. for GH lage mt “ 
A comprehensive course for non-chemistry majors embracing a detailed study of the funda- 
mental principles and concepts of chemistry. 

LOSL-1042.. General Chemistry Laborary (1 1). Lab. 2. 


These courses must be taken concyrrently with the corresponding lecture course. 


105. 
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General Chemistry (3). A continuation of CH 104. 

A course for non-chemistry majors devoted to a study of snip chemistry of the elements 
according to the analytical groups. Special emphasis will be placed on the principles of 
ionic equilibria, solubility product, and related phenomena and their use for the separa- 
tion and identification of the group constituents. 


105L. General Chemistry Laboratory (2), Lab. 6, 


111, 
112. 
113, 
203. 


204. 


207. 


208. 


209. 
Sol. 


305. 
316. 


Laboratory work will cover qualitative analysis. 


General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Coreg., MH 111 or MH 107. 
A course designed for chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. 


General Chemistry (). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. CH 111 or CH 103, 
A continuation of CH 1 


General Chemistry Pm Lee. Ad Lab. 6. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112. 
A continuation of CH 112. tory work covers Qualitative Analysis. 


Organie Chemistry (5). ae Ke 104, 
An abbreviated course in fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students in 
Home Economics, and others. 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Winter quert er only. Pr., CH 203, 
A brief course especially designed a ‘students in Foods isd Nutrition and Nursing Science, 


Analytical Chemistry Lec, Lab. 3. Pr., ag 1138. 
ke of the important ee ig tart chemistry 


Quantitative Analysis (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 8. Each Pees Pr., CH 105 and LOSL, 
This course embraces w in both gravimetric and volumetric analysis, including the 
analysis oF some of the more important ores and minerals. 

Organic Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 104, 

A study of the aliphatic hydr and their vatives. The course, together with 
CH 208, is designed to meet Nae needs of students in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Dentistry, and 


Organic Chemistry (5). tan 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr., CH 207. 
A continuation of CH 207. The aromatic “pierre and their derivatives are considered 
in some detail. 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis ie Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 206, 


Biochemistry Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208, 
A brief course Medi Fin eos ig for students in Pre-medicine and Pharmacy. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 208, 


Physical Chemistry (5). Pr., Mi 1, C CH 105 and PS 205, 
A one-quarter course for pre-medi 


317- ee Chemistry (5-5). toe. 3. 1s, CH 104 and MH 264 for CH 317; 


342, 
401. 


404, 
405. 
407. 


408. 
409. 
410. 
412, 


317 for CH 318. (For students in Engineering Physics.) 
Geology (3). General elective. 
Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., 
Teaching experience, 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CH 305, and junior standing. 
A continuation of 


Organic Chemistry y G). Pr., CH 404, and junior standing. 
A continuation of CH 


Physical Che Lec, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 263, CH 206 and PS 201. 
The course aS (5); Ss the more: important theories and laws of physical 
chemistry, 

Physical Chemistry {5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., CH 407. 

A continuation of CH 4 

Physical Chemistry Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408, and junior standi 
Hgts iret of ity studied ‘ CH 407-8 with special reference to senbocoluatitey; 
Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. Pr., junior standing. 

A study of atomic structures, valance g and periodic properties of the opens, 
Chemical Thermodynamics (5), Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 

A study of the basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids and solids, 


made) Biochemistry (5-5-5), Lec, 4, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 206, 


junior 
A course for majors in istry and for students in Laboratory eee Particular 
emphasis will be placed on blood and urine analysis in the latter portion of the laboratory 
work, 


605. 
606. 


607. 
608, 
609. 
610. 
611. 
612. 
613. 
614, 
615. 
616, 
621. 
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ADVANCED COURSES 


. Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer, Pr., CH 401 or its 


nt. 
ry ti of modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry, 
Organic Analysis (Qualitative) (3). Lab. 9. Pr., CH 305. 
Quantitative Organic Analysis I (3). Lab 


. Organic Synthesis (3). Lab. 9. 


Quantitative Organic Analysis If (3), Lab, 9, Pr., CH 603. 


Carbohydrates I (3). 
A study of the chemistry of mono and disaccharides, 


Heterocyclic Compounds I (3). 

Heterocyclic Compounds [I (3). Pr., CH 607. 

Metallo and Non-metallo Organic Compounds (3). 

Inorganic Chemistry I (3). Pr., CH 410. 

Inorganic Chemistry II (3), Pr., CH 610. 

Inorganic Preparations I (3). Lab. 9. Pr., CH 410. 

Inorganic Preparations II (3), Lab, 9. Pr., CH 612, 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry I (3). 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry II (3), Pr., CH 611. ) 
Non-aqueous Solvents (3). | 


serbia Relations in Organic Chemistry as Obtained from Physical Measure- 
ments . 


623-24-25. Organic Chemistry (3-3-3). 


626. 
627. 
628. 


629. 
630. 
631. 
632. 


A Study of the Chemistry of Organic Nitrogen Compounds I (3). 
A Study of the Chemistry of Organic Nitrogen Compounds II (3). Pr., CH 626. 


Carbohydrates II (3). Pr., CH 606. 
A study of the chemistry of the polysaccharides. 


Organic Polymers (3). Pr., CH 625. 
Thermodynamics of Electrolytic Solutions (3). 
Theory of Reactions Rates (3). 

Mechanisms of Ionic Reaction and Free Radicals (3), 


633-34-35. Physical Chemistry (3-3-3). 


636, 
637. 
638, 
639. 


640. 


641. 
642. 


643, 


650. 


651. 
670. 


690, 
691. 


Chemical Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., CH 412, 

Phase Rule (3). Pr., CH 635. 

Surface Chemistry and Colloids (3). Pr., CH 635, 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3). Pr., CH 635. 

Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 


Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (3). Pr., CH 635. 
Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems. 


Amino Acids and Related Substances (3). 
a (3); chemical properties of these substances and their biochemical significance. 


Enzyme Chemistry (3). Pr., CH 418-19-20 or their equivalent. 
Physical and chemical properties and mechanism of action of enzymes and their role in 
metabolic reaction. 
serra Analysis, Electrical and Optical Methods (3). Lab, 9, Pr., CH 408. 
an 
Theories of Analytical Chemistry (3). 
Journal Club (No Credit). 
equired of all graduate students in chemistry. 


Directed Reading in Organic Chemistry. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Advanced 
graduate standing, 
Directed Reading in Physical Chemistry. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Advanced 
graduate standing, 
Directed Reading in Inorganic Chemistry. Credit to be i 
- seaaate na o arranged, Pr,, Ad 


799. 


201. 


210. 


305. 


308. 


310, 
314. 


401. 


404. 
405. 


407. 


408. E 


; Theory of Stroctures I (9). Wes & Pr., 
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Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Priest, Jaffe, and Watwood 
Associate Professors Buileon, sal 55 page Shih, and Thacker 
Assistant P Metz 
I ete Lipa ma” 


Surveying I (5), Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., MH 112 and EG 102 or equivalent. 
Measurement of distances, * clevations, and angles; adjustment of instruments; computation 
of positions, areas, and volumes; contours; grades; mapping, land surveying, 
Surveying 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 201, 
Route surveying, astronomic observations ; photogramm etry 
Engineering Surveying (3). Lec. Seth Lab, 3, Pr., MH 112. 
Use of chain tran and accuracy of measurements; theory of errors. 
For non-Civil Schoctan pte binag ne 


. Highway Engineering I (5). Pr., CE 201, 


Development of highways; geometric design; drainage; earthwork operations; construction 
materials; concrete and bituminous ie ade 


Stress analysis of statically as Se influence lines; combined stresses. 


Sanitary Engineering I (5). Lec. 4, Leb, 3. Pr. CE 308. 

Theory ag design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste-water collection 
systems, Laboratory includes pond rath tests relating to both water supply and waste- 
water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the tests. 


Hydraulics (5). ME 307. 

Statics; fundamental equations of motion; ideal fluids; impulse momentum; real fuids; 
similitude and dimensional analysis; flow in pipes; flow in open channels; measurements; 
and flow around immersed objects. 


Construction Planning (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. P ela 111, 
Estimate oF nhiiaia ng, (9). it A methods thode BT, paor ene and — 


Anal f Aerial Photographs (3). Lec. Cais a CH 342, 
A mee of soil and rock pa siren Wer an oe and drainage. 


Biers Surveying (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 203, junior standing. 
hotogrammetry; map projections; geodesy; special instruments. 

a £ Structures II Pr 304, standing. 

Moving, loads; deflections; a Tilt of Scene indeterminate structures including 

double integration, slope deflection and moment distribution. 

Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 401 or ME 403, senior standing. 

Continuation of CE 401; elastic energy; area moments; three-moment equation; secondary 

stresses. 

Hi Materials Laboratory Lab. 6. Pr., CE 302 and ME 309 

priate Br roe non-bituminous 2). bituminous materials; fontaactasiale of design of 

bituminous and concrete mixes. 


Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr. Ne: b S04, junior standing. 
Beams and slabs; compression members; forms; 


Sanitary Engineering I Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 30 standin 
Theory, “design eee ware Seager abe “CE 905, Vee ssaiasatae _ 
facilities savablacie on a unit operations hes 


. Hydraulic Laboratory (1). Lab. 3, Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 


Venturi Meters; analysis of experimental data; orifices and stort tubes; Pitot tubes; normal 
loss of energy in pipes; special loss of energy in pipes; uniform flow in open channels; 
control meters; impulse turbines; drag. 
piunicipal Engineering I (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and munici consultant; problems connected 
with ‘eenoting, financing, designing, and constructing municipal improvements, 
ineering Foundations O}. Fe. Pr., 4 CE 404 or BT 413, senior standing. 

as related to design tions for engineering ’ stractures; Saker of founda- 
-sscee use of concrete, steel, wood lle one caissons, cofferdams, grillages, and spread footings, 
reports on current articles in technical publications. 
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410, 


411. 


412, 


414. 


416. 


417, 


418. 


419. 


601, 


610, 


611. 


612. 


613. 
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Public Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Weather and climate, heating, ee lighting; atmospheric pollution; noise; water 

and waste disposal, rural sanitation and public health aspects of nuclear energy. 

Highway Engineering II Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CE S08, fmior standin 
oe fees Png pj chron tion; economics Pry prea lerenell 

transportation surveys; maintenance; traffic surveys; procedure of awarding contracts and 

supervision of construction. 

Flow in Open Channe werent htm ME 313, j standing. 

Uniform flow, rapidly soos = ” vari od Sat, abortion naar Bos surges, 

bate transitions, bends, Ben Ray von Mins ononlh dissipation, spillways, and oscillatory 


rd ae 5. Pr 308 313, junior standin 
Hyde logy ©). lis Pon Menge flood ——— Be stig Reset aaa ean engineering 


oe re gi 

et ee Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Sai Se, Jonlon: atanciicns, 

Steel and design flexural members; columns trusses; connections; structural 
a: 

Prestressed Pr., CE 4 ior standing. 

Pretensioning and eres eee Ft design 0 statically determinate and indcter- 


minate prestressed members, flexure, shear, cracking, ultimate capacity, anchorage stresses, 
raised and stopped cables. 


Structural Design II (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., consent of the instructor and 
senior standing. 
Arches; continuous structures including bridges, buildings, and special frames. 


Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 306, junior standing. 

or rage 2 properties of soils; soil surveys "and sampling; stability; laboratory analysis 
eeaaalacde ing II (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Engineering problems of municipal transportation, communications, water supply, sewer- 
age, streets, scbiocls, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities. 


ats ane Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Corequisite, CE 405, 
codate a of the physical, soraa and bacteriological aspects of Sanitary En- 


gineering; laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of 
waters and wastes; interpretation of routine plant contro] analyses and indices of pollution. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Bituminous and Concrete Mix Design (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., CE 


403. 
Review of methods of design of bituminous and concrete mixes, ane practice in job and 
laboratory control yarns of aggregates and mixes. 


Subgrade S tion (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CE 418. 
Studies of aren involved raat with practice in laboratory and job control tests, 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CE 418, 
Earth pressure theories; stability computations; seepage computations; consolidation; 
footing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths. 


Similitude (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 
eeee of dimensional analysis and similitude, use of models, distorted models, and anal- 


Hydraulic Structures (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 315, 
Dams, spillway, outlet works, gate structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities, 


Hydrodynamics (5). Lee, 5, Pr,, CE 308 or ME 313 and MH 361. 

Equations of motion for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion. 


Flow of Fluids in Pipes (5). is CE 308 or ME 315. 
Viscous and turbulent flow of li of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 


flows, control devices, measuring ge i 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering (5). CE 405, Corequisite, CE 409. 
An advanced study of the principles utilized <iq water and sewage treatment processes and 


public health engineering practice. 


Advanced Sanitary Engineering 3 Design (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 620. 
ee: in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste "systems and treat- 
ment plants. 





— — a 
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622. ap Sanitary Engineering Practice (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., CE 420, 


Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys; pro- 
tection of water supplies from nuclear and biological warfare agents. 


623. Industrial Waste Treatment (5), Fes. CE 620, 
Industrial waste problems, including characteristics of individual industries, effects on 
streams, and methods of treatment; Y the disposal of nuclear wastes. 


630. Adv ented Sins AOE: Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., consent of instructor, 
Buckling of structures, analysis elastic and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stresses, 
arches, veal of limit design. 

631. Special Topics in Structural Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr CE 630. 
Design ein, rose related to continuous frames and trusses; economical proportions, analysis 
and design of connections. 


632. Experimental Stress Analysis (6). Lee, 8, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Basic theory and laboratory techniques for experimental stress analysis; measurement of 
strain by a weis, and electrical gages, brittle lacquer, and photogrid; two dimensional 
photoelasticity; membrane analogies; treatment of errors. A term paper is required, except 
for at ee students who may be permitted to enroll in this course. 

633. Elasticity (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 

Plane stress and plane strain; differential equations of equilibrium; equations of compati- 
bility, two-dimensional problems in rectangular and polar coordinates; strain-emergy methods; 
analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of circular and non-circular cross- 
section; bending of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain measurements. 


634. Advanced Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec Lec. 5. Pr., CE 404. 


Effect of shrinkage, plastic flow ection on concrete design. Plastic and ultimate 
strength theories of design. Fundamentals of prestressed concrete. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
. Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey and Cannon 
Associate Professor Rollins 


The depurtment offers training in the theory and rack ice of dairy husbandry and 
iry manufacturing, Courses are designed to meet the practical and scientific needs 
of farm and factory practices. Requirements for doing graduate work are described 
in the graduate catolog. 
It is expected that each Reopen taking a major in this department wer have four 
months of practical dairy farm or dairy plant experience before gradua 


200. Fundamentals of Dairying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., CH 108. No 


open to aang who have had DH 201 or DH 301. 
General survey of dairying. Feeding, one, and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 


ee 


equipment and records. Composition and properties of milk. Handling, testing and 
processing of milk. 

305. Practical Dairy Tests (5). Lec . 4. Fall. Pr., DH 200 or DH 201, Cannon 
Routine laboratory ces in ag dairy products and the application of such tests 


in controlling the composition of dairy products; adapted to dairy inspection work 


308, Dairy Bacteriology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., DH 200 or DH 201, VM 
s0e > SL, 330, 415, or 420. Cannon 
gy of dairy ucts; types of organisms encountered and their practical signifi- 

pe fe gue Ae bacteriological tests and their application. 


310, —— Control of Dairy Products (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Spring, Pr., ae 305 
no 
peor el of bacteriological and chemical tests to plant operation, Special sects, ~ 
their application. 
3ll- sa d Dairy hie oy, 1-1-1). Winter, Spring, Fall. Cannon 
5 eee Sea Peay a ae “> in evaluation vor characteristics 
rae wie factors. 
S415 16. udging Dairy £ Cattle 1-1-1). 3. Winter, Spring, Fall. Rollins 
a Sica) k in A tse My a judging of dairy a study of sae ates 
— sae ier nathan, 


317. 
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Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., DH 200 
or DH 301, AH 204 Rollins 
Evaluation of Various my es for growth and milk production; nutritional requirements of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding; calculating 
rations. Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record 
keeping, management problems. 


. Artificial Insemination (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., DH 200 and junior or 


senior g. Rollins 
The Artificial Insemination Association; anatomy and physiology of bovine reproduction; 
practice in collecting, processing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
ss breeding efficiency. 


* Farm Practices (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., Mea ag 

oluns 

Practical study of feed production, storage, and feeding problems: analysis of herd 

records and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. In this course emphasis is 
on situations and records existing on dairy farms. 


Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3). Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
sii, and t graduate standing. Rollins 

odern feeding erurtioh emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
ry Toy energy feeds. Limited study of dairy herd management problems and practices; 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artificial breeding as a tool in cattle 
improvement. 


408-9-10. Dairy Plant Processing (5-5-5). F all, Winter. Lec, 4, Lab. 3. (Spring. 


411. 


601. 


x 


= 


: 


611, 
699. 


Lec. 2, Lab, 9.) Pr., senior standing. Cannon 
Detailed study fun ental processing operations. Application of these operations in 
market milk production and in the manufacture of cheese, ice cream, butter and condensed 
dairy products, 


Food Plant Sanitation (3), Lab, 2. Winter, Pr., junior standing. Cannon 
Sanitary regulations of foo te ciples and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 
food handling equipment. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Milk Secretion (5). Pr., DH 317. Autrey 
pens and physiology "Of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition 
m 


Advanced Technical Control of Dairy Products (5), Fall. Pr.. DH 305, Cannon 
Acyantes methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation. between composition 
and processing 


Special Problems in Dairy Cattle Nutrition (3). Lec. 4. Pr., DH 406 and 

uate standing, Staff 
tudy of literature on classical dairy cattle nutrition research and on current nutrition 
problems. Emphasis on interpretation and appraisal or research results reported in litera- 
ture. (Credit for both DH 603 and DH 608 may not be used to mect requirements for the 
Master’s degree.) 


Advanced Market Milk (5). Pr., DH 304. Autrey and Cannon 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the S panaestiol pro- 
cessing and handling of market milk. Special assigned problems. 


Advanced Ice Cream Making (5). Pr., DH 401, Cannon 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial 
manufacture and handling of ice cream. Special assigned problems. 


. Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5). Pr., DH 402 and DH 403, Autrey, Rollins 


The anatomy and physiology of reproduction in Y dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems. 


ae oe in Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (5). Fall. PAs: 
Critical review of literature on dairy cattle feeding and management; analysis and interpre- 
tation of recent research results, 


Experimental Methods in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401. Staff 
Study of technics in designing dairy research projects and in analyzing results. 
Seminar (1), May be taken for more than one quarter. Staff 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. Staff 
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Dramatic Arts (DR) 


Head Professor Peet 
Assistant Professor Knowles 
101. Dramatic Production (5), Lec, 2, Lab, 9, 
An apprenticeship in the fundamentals of producing plays from the practical point of view. 
A general grounding in the field. 


102. Acting and St Techni . Lee, 2, Lab. 9, 
An eoioducting t po vin ee of wha Oe 


199. Dramatics (1). 
Any student interested in working with the Department of Dramatic Arts’ producing 
organization, the Auburn Players, is eligible. A minimum of thirty hours’ work is 
required. (May be taken for credit for a maximum of six quarter hours.) 


201. Directing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
An elementary study of the process of directing non-professionals. 

202. Acting and Make-Up (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

The technique and psychology of acting, and elementary stage make-up. 

203. Stage Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

A study of scene design, materials, construction, and stage lighting. 

204. Dramatic Theory (5). 

A study of the dramatic theories of the past and present which have influenced the present 
day theatre. 

$10-11-12. World Theatre (5-5-5). Pr., DR 201-2-3-4 or permission of instructor. 

An advanced course dealing with the plays, actors, stages, and audiences, and with the 
aesthetic and social backgrounds of the theatre from the beginning through the Nineteenth 
Century. 

313. Drama Appreciation I (3), General elective. Not open to Dramatic Arts Majors. 
A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 

314. Drama Apececistions II (3). General elective. 

A survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 

401-2-3. Advanced Directing (5-5-5), Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., junior standing, permis- 
sion of instructor. 

Productions will be prepared and produced by the student. 


407-8-9. Advanced Stagecraft (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., junior standing, permis- 


sion of instructor, 
Productions will be designed, built, lighted and operated by the student. 
413, Twentieth Ce Theatre (5). Pr., j i i ; 
y= pe ipo er ee tre: 19) Pr,, junior standing, permission of instructor 
425-26. Dramatics in the School (5-5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. (Either part 


can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher who is ed upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
and assembly programs. The course gives a background of what-to-do and how-to-do-it. 


Economics (EC), Secretarial Training (ST) and Sociology (SY) 


Head Professor Anson 
Professors Klontz, Miller, Richardson, Ritland, and Sanders 
Research Professor Steele 
Associate Professors Boston, Gritz, Hartman, Hill, Myles, Bonin, 
Patton, Hartwig, Stalnaker, and Kincey 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Beck®®, Bliss, J. S. Cook, Erwin, Franklin, 

Frisby, D. P. Hale, F. O. Hale, Hanna, Rossner, 
Holcomb, Lamar, Shields, Waldo, and Williams 

Instructors C. W. Cook®, Dorman, Hourihan, Balch, Beason, 

Prestridge®, Reynolds, Rutledge, Evans, Brown, and Dawson 

Graduate Assistants Dudko, Heatherly, Mize, Reeder, Woodley, and Wang 


Economics (EC) 


The program in Economics and Business Administration is designed 
f ; gned to prepare 
students for careers in business and industry. It also offers training for careers which 


® Temporary. 
°° On leave, 
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require basic study in Economics supplemented with a broad cultural program. 
Courses are arranged below to indicate the different fields of concentration available 
to departmental majors and to students in other departments and schools. Students 
in the Science and Literature curriculum majoring in Economics must include EC 
201-2; ore and 360, Business Administration majors follow the curriculum outlined 
on page 


Accounting 


211-12. Introductory Accounting (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Pr., miuranmey 7 
itz, St 
A study of bookkeeping procedure and elementary accounting principles. EC 211 is pre- 
requisite to EC 212, 


213-14. Engineering Accounting and Cost Control (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Pr., sopho- 
more standing. EC 213 is prerequisite to EC 214, Hill, § Staff 
This course is particularly designed students of engineering. During the first course 
basic accounting principles and procedures are stressed from an engineering approach. 
During the second course emphasis is made on cost finding and cost accounting control 
of industrial concerns. 


311-12. Intermediate Accounting (5-5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EC 212 or 214. 
Hartman, Staff 
A study of the advanced principles of accounting involving partnerships, corporations, 
systems, and analysis of financial statements. 


314. aotmed Tax Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212 or 214, Gritz, Staff 
tion of the r hons, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
nari for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 


se — Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., junior standing and as or 


y Staff 
A study of accounting principles involved in job-lot, process and standard cost systems. 


414, aryree Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 312 = 
A study of special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, 
and trusts. Sstecsivy: use will be made of a tax service program. 


416. Auditing (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 312, Gritz, Staff 
This course is a study of the principles of auditing with particular attention to methods 
of testing, analyzing, fe summarizing accounting records. 


sue Te Accounting (5-5), Lec, 2, Lab, 6, Pr., junior standing ie 


Advanced accounting theories and procedures, consolidation of financial statements, and 
other special problems will be studied in this course. 


419, alpen 1 en tet (5). Summer and Winter Quarters. Pr., junior stand- 
ing and EC 312, Hartman 


A study - tev and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 


Economic Theory and History 


200, General Economics (5). homore standing. Ritland, Staff 
A survey course in princip es Pr of economics dealing with analyses of production 
costs, determination of prices, and national income composition and distribution. This 
course not open to majors in Economics and Business Administration. Primarily a service 
course for students majoring outside the Commerce and Economics fields. Credit may not 
be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201. 


201-2. DR pane and Problems of Economics (5-5). Pr., sophomore standing. (EC 
1 is prerequisite to EC 202.) Hanna, Miller, Stone 
me introduction to the principles of economics and analysis of contemporary economic 
problems and trends. Required of all Economics and Business Administration majors. Credit 
may not be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201. 


206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General Cash 


r 
An appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution, 

357. Economic History of Enrope ( Pr., junior standin Richardson 
A survey course dealing ‘wi ee Soe contributions of the medieval period; mercan- 
tilism; laissez-faire; and Hg ced araree in agriculture, industry, transportation 
and banking to World War IL. 
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Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing, Richardson 
The course comprises a study of the development of the economic institutions, growth of 
industries, regional specialization, and relation of government to business enterprise from 
the Colonial period to the present. 


Intermediate Economic Theory (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing, Steele 
The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of income among the 
factors of production. 


Comparative Economic Systems (5). 5). Fr. 3 EC 202, junior standing. Ritland 
An analysis of the rival economic d Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism, 


Economic Development of the ary m m4 junior standing and EC 358 or 
consent of the instructor. Richardson 
Iu this course the historical approach is used in a study of industries, transportation, 
banking, ete., in the South. Economic changes are traced and an attempt made to ascertain 
the fundamental causes that brought them about. Emphasis is given to Alabama’s place 
in the economic picture. 


Foreign Trade (5). EC 202, jonntor standing . Miller 
This noua treats (s economic und of foreign trade, various products in foreign 
trade, balance of trade, financing foreign trade, etc. 


Finance 


Money and Banking (5), Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 
Stalnaker 


The principles of money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, 
foreign exchange and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 


Business Cycles (5). EF, EC 202, and junior standing. Bonin 

An analysis of the causation of economic cycles, their cares and proposed means of 

control. 

Monetary Theory and Policy ( (5). B Pr., junior standing and EC 360. Staff 
An advanced study of monetary banking policy. Attention given to government fiscal 

policies and programs. 

Corporation Finance (5), Pr,, EC 202, or standing. Patton 

This course covers a etna survey of alg meee emiialion and policies of modern 

business enterprise with special emphasis on the coher re 

Invest ts Pr., EC 463, junior standin Patton 

This npg age individual investment Saliciee tuvbetraaah institutions, and types of 


investments available. 
Public Finance (5). Pes EC 202, junior standing. 


Bonin 
A study of the facts and priniciples of government revenues and disbursements including 
attention to state and local financial problems. 


General Business 


Business Organization & Management (5). erie EC 103, Frisby, Staff 
A brief description of the structure and major functions of business followed by evalua- 
tion of the basic managerial techniques as applied in the operation of business enterprises. 
Property Insurance (5). EG 200 ot 201 sad janice standing. Stalnaker 
The principles, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, 
automobile and casualty lines. 


Life Insurance Pr., EC 200 201, Bl, soso standing. Stalnaker 
A ibe of the Oe re of life ce business and of the various types of 
contracts. 

Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Stalnaker 


The fundamental Bek hee and practices as applied to the a ahah. sale, lease, mortgage, 

title and management of real estate. 

Personal Finance (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. Staff 

An informative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 

housing, houschold budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 

buying, ete. 

Business Law (5). Pr., EC 200 or EC 201, or AS 202. Cook 
This couse covers a study of contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint 

hamanan ye EC 343 excludes credit for this course. 

Business Law (5). EC M1, Cook 

Here the legal Pant covering sales, agency, insurance, personal property, real 

property, suretyship and bankruptcy are presented from the standpoint of the layman. 
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The Law and Contracts (3). Pr., EC 200 or 201, and junior standing, EC 341 
excludes credit for this course. Cook 
An introduction to the historical background of law and legal institutions and a study of 
the law of contracts as it applies in Commerce and Industry. 


American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, and junior standing. Klontz 
An intensive study of selected ‘Ind dustries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, 


organization and operation. 


Office Management (5). Pr., EC 205 or ST 302, or consent of instructor, junior 
standing. Shell, Frisby 
Office organization, equipment, layout, planning, personnel supervision, direction "of office 
activities, executive control. 

Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Holcomb 
This course traces the development of systems of transportation. Rates are studied as they 
affect agriculture, commerce and industry. Attention is also given to government regula- 
tion of transportation agencies. 


Traffic Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 472, or permission of 
instructor. Holcomb 
A course designed to acquaint students with the fundamentals of traffic control work 
touching upon the various transportation services. 


Motor Transportation (5), Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Holcomb 
A study of the economics of the motor transportation business with emphasis on freight 
and passenger carriers and the highway system. Particularly designed for students of 
business and of civil engineering. 


Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., EC 202, EC 205, or consent of 
instructor, junior standing. Erwin 

A study of the formulation ~ application of policies and programs pertaining to personnel, 
production, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 


Geography 


Principles of _eoeey (6). Noi Not open to juniors or seniors. gwell, Dorman 
Basic course geography. works in relation to the aN ag a planet, 
location, aon Jand forms, water iolte, minerals, soils, biota. 


Economic Geography (5), Not fr ies to juniors or seniors. Dorman 
An elementary, systematic study of distribution and environmental relations of man's 
principal economic works. Designed primarily for business administration students. 


Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective. Pr., = aes 
Cc 

Deals with the interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international 

activities of world powers, Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 

patterns in world affairs, 


Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. Bagwell 
regional survey of economic an seats developments, resources and products. 

Acsaraen of North America ca (5). Pr, junior standing. Bagwell 

Human-use regions, as and "economic Savelchtciente will be studied. 

Geo of Europe (5) . Pr., junior standin Bagwell 

An graphy 0 th ences of Clima climate, surface eae and natural resources - the 


distribution of peoples, their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to 
each country within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder 
of the world. 

Geography of Asia (5), Pr., junior standing. Bagwell 
A survey of climate, topography, and natural resources and their influence upon the distri- 
bution of peoples, their industries and commerce. 


Geography of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. Dorman, Bagwell 
A study of the principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on areas and 
countries of greater economic and international importance. 


Cultural Geography of the World (5), Pr., senior or graduate ee. 


A study of the influence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political 
development of peoples and states. 


World Resources and Their Utilization 5). Pr., junior standing. Dorman 
The world’s principal natural resources are studied primarily from the crigaeitiie point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, climate, etc.) 
Covers the principles of resource appraisal, the changing nature of resource utilization, and 
resource conservation. 
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Marketing 
Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201. Dawson, Erwin 
A general but critical survey of the field of marketing covering marketing channels, functions, 


methods and institutions. 


Credits and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Frisby 

This course is a study of the nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit 
information, mercantile and installment credit, credit department, organization and 
management, collection methods, credit insurance, etc. 


Salesmanship (5), Pr., junior standing, Erwin 
A study of the principles and problems in personal selling covering the various steps in- 
volved in the selling process. Consideration is also given to the economics of selling and 
to material useful to salesmen but outside the field of selling techniques. 


Advertising (5). Pr., EC ost, 5 junior standing. Dawson 
A study of the principles and practices involved , advertising. Material covered includes 
the analysis of the need for advertising, preliminary product and market analyses needed 


for efficient advertising, planning campaigns, media selection, copy, layout and advertising 
production. 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr., EC 331 ef In the standing. Dawson 
A study of the principles and ae involved the scientific operation of the retail 
store. Store location, layout, buying, pricing, merchandise contro] are considered 
among other ge, 

Purchasing (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. Frisby 
This course deals with the objectives, the control and the direction of industrial purchasing. 
Marketing Problems (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. Erwin 


This course deals with marketing pro blems, policies, costs, aida of distribution, terminal 
markets, trade barriers and legislation, 


Business Research Methods (5), Pr., EC Sol z fanior Erwin 

A study of the methods of scientific research field of Shane and their application 
to the solution of marketing problems. age with the planning of an investigation, 
guthering data, tabulation and analysis, editing, interpretation of data, presentation of 
reports, determination of market potentials and of various types of quotas. 


Sales Management (5). Pr., EC 205, EC 331, junior standing. Erwin 
A study of the principles and ‘practices of sound organization and aed ination of a sales 
organization. Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, 
compensating, and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories and 
quotas and other problems. 


Retail Merchandising po Neg junior standing and EC 433, Dawson 
Deals with the aa ae procedures, and techniques necessary to insure a balanced 
assortment of merchan prc tat with customer demand and profitable operation. 


Profit computation, eos ed inventory evaluation, stock planning and stock control are 
among topics cov ° 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


Labor Problems (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Anson, Kincey, Steele 
This is a survey of the probl blems of the industrial workers from the standpoint of the 
worker, the employer, and society. 


Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 205 or IM 306, junior standing. 

Myles, Prestridge 
A course dealing with the management of labor, touching upon election: eiane place- 
ment, tumnover, payment policies, employee representation, etc. 


Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350, junior standing. Steele, Kincey 
Analysis of background, content, and significance of indratctal relations, wage and hour, 
and selected social security laws. 


Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 

Anson, Kincey, Steele 
An analysis of legislation, collective bargnining, union-manugement corporation and eco- 
nomic conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 


Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 442 or PG 461. Myles, Steele 
This course deals with the solution of selected subjects of problems which confront personnel 
managers and related supervisory personnel. Specialized problems and subjects such as: 
maintenance of communications, wages and incentives, morale, merit rating, development 
and training of leaders, counseling, grievance control and recognition of human factors in 
industry will be considered. 
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Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems (5). Pr., EC 442, senior standing. Myles 

A study of wage and salary policy and administration th special emphasis upon the 

Sy jp oy of job analysis, job evaluation, and methods of r coving incentives in industry 
business. 


Statistics 
Statistics #45), Lee , & Lal Lab, 2 . EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Klontz, Staff 
A study of ples Bt presenting, and ” analyzing statistical data; tabular 


and graphic prbeveriesl) frequency distribution, time series and statistical inference. 


. Advanced Statistics (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 345 or MH 127 and con- 


sent of instructor. Klontz 
_ advanced methods of statistical anulysis including curve fitting; curvilinear, multiple 
and partial correlation; anulysis of variance. 


GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate 

or consent of instructor, Miller 
The course considers the computation of the national income, the uses of income ee 
interest rates, saving and investment, the monetary and credit system. 


. Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent of 


instructor Miller 
This course is an attempt to set forth the positive content and limitations of the modern 
theories of value, wages, rents, and profits. 
Business Survey Techniques (5). Pr., EC 345 and consent of instructor, Klontz 
The theory and practice of sampling human populations, with special emphasis upon 
public opinion sampling market research, and other similar surveys. Types of samples, size 
of sample, practical methods of sampling, reliability of results, Principal sampling methods 
used by government and business are studied. Class will conduct a complete survey from 
making out schedule to collecting information and analyzing results. 
Management Problems (5). Pr., EC 480 or permission of instructor. Erwin 
An examination of basic administrative problems in business and industry; attention given 
to managerial controls as applied to administrative and operative functions, 
Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 
sent or instructor Gritz 
A review of the origin and development of double-entry Accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern Accounting principles and procedures. 
Accounting Systems (5), Gritz 
Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of = 


structor. 

This course will cover the application of auditing principles and procedures to practical 
problems encountered in the field of public and private accounting. 

Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr., EC 417 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Hill 
This course is an extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting 
courses, Attention will be given to preparation for special accounting examination. 


Personnel and Labor Policy (5). Kincey, | Steele 


Seminar analysis and discussion of selected personnel or labor problems, programs and 
Economic Seminar (5). 1 Pr., uate standing or consent of instructor. Stall 
A course designed for ents engaged in pox Boral study and analysis of economic 
problems. 

Advanced Statistical Analysis (5). diet 474, Klontz 
Further study of analysis of variance; nel ea covariance; introduction to econometrics. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. Staff 


Secretarial Training (ST) 


For listing of courses, see page 306. 


Sociology (SY) 


For listing of courses, see page 307. 
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Education (ED) 


Administration, S ator eG id ne Head P f Drewwry 
m . uidance, rofessor 
Professors Lovell, Pierce, and White 
Associate Professors Saunders and Vallery 
Assistant Professors Nunnery, Stalcup, and Tincher 
Agricultural Education, Head Professor Montgomery 
Associate Professors Bottoms, Deloney, Gandy, and Pruett 
Elementary Education, Head Professor Dalton 
Professor Callaway 
Assistant Professors Darnell, Ellisor, and Newell® 
Psychology, Head Professor Bills 
Professor McIntyre 
Associate Professor Barrett-Lennard 
Assistant Professors Frederick, Johnson, Kelley, and Mayer 
Instructors Sanders® and Georgia Vallery® 
Secondary Education, Head Professor Davis 
Prejen Atkins, Hall, Hollaway, Irvine, Kuderna, Lapp, Scheid, and 


unke 
Associate Professors Evans and Pickett 


Assistant Professors Dorné, Justice, Weaver, and Wilbanks 
Instructors Millican and Ottis® 


Elementary Education 


Head Professor Dalton 
Professor Callaway 
Assistant Professors Darnell, Ellisor, and Newell 
102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). All quarters. Staff 


Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 

200. Foundations (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., PG 213-214, Staff 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 

300. Principles and Practices in Education (6), Lec, 5, Lab, 3, All quarters. Pr., 
ED 200 or equivalent, junior standing. llisor 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 

829. Creative and Recreational Expression (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., ED 300 or con- 
sent of department chairman, Dalton, Justice, Pickett 
An intensive study of the teaching of creative and recreational expression, involving basic 
knowledge and understanding, laboratory demonstrations, and experimental approaches use- 
ful in this development, including such areas as music, art, rhythms, and other play ac- 
tivities, creative dramatics, creative writing and use of learning materials. 


370. Teaching Basic Skills (6), Lec. 5, Lab, 3. Pr., ED 300 or consent of depart- 
ment chairman. Callaway, Darnell, Newell 
An intensive study of the teaching of language, number, and related skills, emphasizing 
knowledge and understandings, use of appropriate instructional materials, laboratory demon- 
strations, and ¢xperimental approaches basic to the development of these skills. 

371. Fundamentals of Reading (4). Pr., junior standing. Callaway 
An intensive study of the teaching of reading with appropriate attention to books and 
materials. 


421. Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment (6), Lec, 5 
Lab, 3. Pr., ED 300 or consent of department chairman. Darnell, Ellisor, Newell 
The development of social understandings and relationships through study of the natural 
and social environment. Attention is given to such areas as social science, natural and 
physical science, health and safety through use of appropriate children’s books and other 
instructional materials, laboratory demonstrations and experimental approaches. 

480, Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15). Pr., senior standing. Staff 
Actual teaching experiences in an off-campus situation except for experienced teachers en- 
rolled in the summer workshop. 

490. Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, All quarters, Pr., student teach- 
ing or consent of c - Staff 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 


*® Temporary. 
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Advanced nays eon Graduate 


471. Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). standing. Callaway 
This course aims to produce skilled bo). Fn a he ne pen reading. Emphasis 
will be placed on the dingnosis of reading disabilities and appropriate individual and 
group techniques for correcting deficiencies discovered. 


472. Books and Related Materials for Children (4), Pr., junior standing. 


Dalton, Ellisor 
Description given under Courses in Library Service. 


496. Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. Justice 
To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge 
of music. Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical interests of children, are 
studied and evaluated. 


Secondary Education 


Head Professor Davis 
Professors Atkins, Hall, Hollaway, Irvine, Kuderna, 7 Lapp, Scheid, and Punke 
Associate Professors Evans and Pic 
Assistant Professors Dorné, Justice, Weaver, and Wilbanks 
Instructors Millican and Ottis 
Undergraduate 
For description of the following courses see under Courses for Supporting Pro- 
grams in Areas of Specialization. 
102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). All quarters. Staff 
200. Foundations (6), Lec. 5, Lab, 3, All quarters. Pr.. PG 213-214. Staff 
300, Principles and Practices i in Education (6), Lec. 5, Lab, 3. All quarters. Pr. 
ED 200 or equivalent, junior standing. Staff 
429. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing. Evans, Lapp, Pickett 


453. Science and Modern Living (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Atkins, Kuderna 
473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 

Atkins, Kuderna, Newell 

490, Evaluation i in Education (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., student teach- 

tal chairman, Staff 


ing or consent of n 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 


494. Organization of retracnanel Ss Music (4). Pr., ED 414. Justice 
Theory and practice in d administration of instrumental music in public 
schools. 

495. Organizati f Choral M 4). P D 414. ustice 
Theory aed ceacdics “ag he po eis ey. administration of choral music ind public 
schools. 

497. Organization of Elementary School Music (4). , ED 423. Justice 


Theory and development of the music program in the a eee school. 


Courses in Teaching in the Respective Areas of the Secondary School 


These courses provide for examination, application, and scientific evaluation of 
methods, techniques, and procedures used in the different areas of the secondary 
school program. These will include such activities as resource unit preparation, 
observation and participation in actual classroom situations oe ei for 
actual participation in using different teaching techniques an 

All students will take one course in Teaching in the major to one oe the sana! 

During the summer quarter these courses will be open only ‘to (ps og 
teachers nl special students attending either one or both terms and wi be co 
ducted on a seminar basis. The work will be directed and coordinated by one = 
more instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different areas represented in the class. 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
ED 200, or equivalent; Pr. or coreq., ED 300 or equivalent. aul 
(A) Business Education (Fall) outs 
(B) Foreign Languages (Fall) 
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(C) Lan e Arts (Fall, Sprin Scheid 
(D) Mathematics (Fall) ping) Kuderna 
(E) Science (Fall) Atkins 
(F) Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring) Punke, Weaver 


407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 hours of Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., ED 300 or equiva- 
lent. Wilbanks 

Teaching and Program courses will be taught on a unified basis as experience 
and scheduling permit. 


Courses on Program in the Respective Areas of the Secondary School 


These courses provide for making an analysis of the function and purpose of 
appropriate subject matter in the secondary school curriculum including an examina- 
tion of basic philosophical assumptions and principles which form the basis for the 
selection and organization of curriculum content in the respective fields. 

All students will take one course in Program in the major and one in the minor. 

During the summer quarter these courses will be open only to experienced 
teachers and special students attending either one or both terms and will be con- 
ducted on a seminar basis, The work will be directed and coordinated by one or 
more instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different teaching areas represented in the class. 


410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., ED 300 or equivalent. 


(A) Business Education (Spri Hall 
(B) Foreign Language (to ed) Ottis 
(C) Language Arts (Winter, Spring) Scheid 
(D) Mathematics (Spring) Kuderna 
(E) Science (Spring) Atkins 
(F) Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring) Punke, Weaver 


412, Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 hours of Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreg., ED 300 or 
equivalent. Wilbanks 

Teaching and Program courses will be taught on a unified basis as experience 
and scheduling permit. 


Student Teaching in the Secondary School 


These courses provide the student an opportunity to live in a emeres and 
receive first-hand experiences in teaching. The experiences include personal and 
professional contacts with the different aspects of community life and making appli- 
cation of concepts, skills, and knowledge of classroom situations. 

The courses are organized on the lecture-laboratory basis. Students spend ap- 
proximately one to two weeks in a lecture situation on the campus before reporting 
to their student teaching assignment. Eight to nine weeks are spent living in a com- 
munity and working in ool. Upon completion of the off-campus experience, stu- 
dents return to the campus for one to two weeks for lectures, discussions, and evalu- 
ation. The student should have completed a large part of the work in both the major 
and minor areas of specialization prior to taking Student Teaching. 

During the summer quarter these courses be open only to experienced teach- 
ers and — students enrolled for the quarter and will be conducted on a seminar 
basis, e work will be directed and coordinated by one or more instructors in 
cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the different teachi 
areas represented in the class. Observation and practice experiences will be provid 
in keeping with individual and group needs. 


413. Student pe Sy Secondary School (10 or 15). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., 
9 of P ogy, ED 200 or equivalent; ED or equivalent, two 
courses on Teaching and Program in the Secondary School, and junior or 


senior st 

3} Business Education Hall 
Foreign Languages Scheid 

3 Home Economics Education Robinson 

(D) Language Arts Scheid 
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o Mathematics Kuderna 

Science Atkins 
() Social Science Weaver 

Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 

409. Advanced L Hygiene (5). Pr., junior standing. Staff 
Principles and concepts basic to the reins sateen of individual and group living and the 
role of the potion; school, and community in the development of sound physical and mental 
health. 

Graduate 


619, Scientific Principles Applied to tig og Education and Athletics (5). Pr., 
Undergraduate major or minor in health and physical education. Lapp, Pickett 
Specific Applleaticn physics, physiology, and ogy to the development of physical 
skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 


640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science (5-5), Pr., ED 473, Atkins 
Intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high school general science program. 


669, Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., Undergraduate major or minor in health and 


eens education. Lapp, Pickett 
study of experiences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to 
physical education and athletic situations. 


Courses For Supporting Programs In Areas Of Specialization 
In Elementary, Secondary, And Agricultural Education 


Undergraduate 
101, Orientation: Personal and Ps Professional (8 (3). Staff 
Designed to help transfers from other curri and students enrolled In other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to 
assist them in cenlieditestiae teaching as a profession. (Credit in ED 101 excludes credit in 
ED 102-3-4.) 
102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). Staff 


Designed to belp freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development 
as college students and to assist them in planning professional careers, (Credit in ED 102-3-4 
excludes credit in ED 101,) 


200, Foundations (6). Lec, 5, Lab, 3, Pr., PG 213, and 214, All quarters. Staff 
An analysis of basic informati tion pertaining * to philosophical, psychologi sociological and 
historical foundations, with emphasis on the relationship of these areas to human interaction 
and the public school. Lectures, discussion techniques, demonstrations, and laboratory 
procedures. 


201, aren rent (2). Courses designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance 


“ Exceptional Children, (B) Communication Problems, (C) Materials of Instruction, (D) 
Art Expression, (E) Music Experiences, (F) Measurement in Physical Education, (G) Im- 
provement in Reading. 


201L. _ Bancation (1). Lab, 2. 
boratory courses may be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture courses of 


re eaar nh of the lecture. 


300. Principles and Practices in Education (6). Lec. 5, Lab, 3, Pr., PG 213, and 214; 
ED 200, or equivalent. Stal 
Purposes, principles, and practices of clementary and secondary education. 


420. Educational Sociology (5), Pr., PG 212. Irvine 
Social environment in relation to the school and the child’s responses to it; nature of soci- 
ety and function of the school therein; learner and the learning process; value and short- 
ages of present school curriculums, 


429. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing. Evans, , Pickett 
Designed to help the teacher with the details of health observation and to a ‘wn health 
etre repeer tp ns ah web pacar ipiene ed pelea tn Ror petty Mp Bic MB Abaca 
available through local and state departments. 


453. Science and Modern a Living ( (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Atkins, Kuderna 
An interpretive course stressing the relationship of science to problems of personal and s0- 


cial living in modern technological society. The critical role of science in democracy. 
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473. General Science for Teachers (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Pr., junior standing. 

Atkins, Koders, "Newell 
Intended to give the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteoroloxy, 
astronomy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science pro- 
gram. 

478. Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., junior standing and ED 300. Dorné 
Includes a study of the characteristics and nature of mental retardation. Etiology, indenti- 
fication, and classification of retardation are investigated. Social, psychological, physical, 
and educational implications of mental retardation are considered. 


490. Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., student Renening 
or consent of department an, St 
tion of theories and techniques of testing and measurement, interpretation of educa- 
tional statistics, self-evaluation and pupil accounting. Also, analysis and evaluation of 
social and educational problems affecting the total school program. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


471. Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Callaway 
Description given under courses in entary Education. 
472, Books and Related Materials for Children (4). Dalton, Ellisor 


Description given under courses in Elementary E ucation. 


476. The Exceptional Child a (). Be. Pr., Senior standing and consent of instructor. Dorné 
An introductory course the etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy 
of teaching the Beer Ea. Poole Pattie Re attention is given to the child who is physically 
or méntally handicapped and to the child who is mentally superior. 


482. Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr., junior a 


Description given under courses in Library Science. 
484, ren ee et and 1 Cataloging of ee Materials (5). Pr., junior standing, Stalf 


AD 485. Audio-Visual  seaeclane} iS). Lec. rand, hats 2, Pies junior standing, Deloney 
Description given under courses in Agricultural Education 


486, Books and Related Materials for Young People (5). Pr., junior standing, Staff 
Description in Library S 


given under courses 


494. Organization of Instrumental Music (4), "ED 414, Justice 
Theory and practice in the organization and Hea of instrumental music in 
public schools. 

495. Organization of Choral L Musie (4). Pr., ED 414, 
scar and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public 

406. Music in the Elementary School (5). P. junio standing. ti 
Musio in given under courses in A Ra ~ selon , i 


497. Organizati f Elementary School M 4). ans ED 423. 
Theory and prehic Hameerp of the music Dhacoug ste menye elementary school. 


Undergraduate Courses In The Twelve-Grade Exogam 
In Teaching, Program, And Student Teaching In 
Elementary, Secondary, And Agricultural Education 


Courses in Teaching for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve Grades 


These courses provide for examination, application, and scientific evaluation of 
methods, techniques, and procedures used in the different areas of the elementary 
and secondary school program. These will include such activities as resource unit 
preparation, observation and participation 2 in actual classroom situations, and oppor- 
tunities for actual fe ee in lementary different teaching techniques and procedures. 

Students nested’ 3 ucation whose pro of study calls for a 
minimum of wea a oaphoonen pee hours of academic wor » gp Pos eg Arts, 
Speech, Health and Physical Education, Music, Dramatic Arts Therapy 
will take the course in Teaching in the area in which the wa ton work was com- 
pleted. Students enrolled in Secondary Education are required to take one course 
in Teaching in both the major and minor areas. 

these courses will be open only to experienced 


During the summer quarter 
teachers and special students attending either one or both terms and be con- 
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ducted on a seminar basis. The work will be directed and coordinated by one or 
more instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different teaching areas represented in the class. 


414, Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., 9 
hours Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., ED 300 or equivalent, 


tay talon er Teachi Propaea, Wi ter) re. 

ng or inter oung 

5 Health and Physical Education (Winter, Spring) Lapp, Pickett 

Industrial Arts (Fall) Bottoms 

(E) Music (Fall, Teaching or Program, Winter) Justice 
ie ! Speech (Fall) 0 

G) Speech Correction (Fall) Dorné 

(H) Mental Retardation (Fall) Dorné 


(Teaching and Pr courses will be taught on a unified basis as experience 
and scheduling pera) 


Courses in Program for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve Grades 


These courses provide for making an analysis of the function and purpose of 

ropriate subject matter in the curriculum including an examination of basic 
philosophical assumptions and principles which form the basis for the selection and 
organization of curriculum content in the respective fields, 

Students enrolled in Elementary Education whose pro of study calls for a 
minimum of Cafes tes uarter hours of academic w in Art, Industrial Arts, 
Speech, Health Physical Education, Music, Dramatic Arts, or Speech Therapy 
will take the course in Program in the area in which the academic work was com- 
pleted, Students enrolled in Secondary Education are required to take one course 
in Program in both the major and minor field. 

During the summer quarter these courses will be open only to experienced teach- 
ers and special students attending either one or both terms and will be conducted 
on a seminar basis. The work will be directed and coordinated by one or more 
instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different teaching areas represented in the class, 


423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 
hours of Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., ED 300 or 


equivalent, 

(A) Art (Spring, Program or Teaching, Winter) Young 
(B) Dramatic Arts (Spring, Program or Teaching, Winter) Young 
A Health and Physical Education (Fall, Spring) Lapp, Pickett 
(D) Industrial Arts (Spring) Bottoms 
(E) Music (Spring, Program or Teaching, Winter) Justice 

pecc in 

F) § h (Winter) Dorné 
3 Speech Correction (Winter) Dorné 
(H) Mental Retardation (Fall) Dorné 


(Teaching and Program courses will be taught on unified basis as experience 
and scheduling permit.) 


Student Teaching for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve Grades 


These courses provide the student an opportunity to live in a community and 
receive first-hand experience in teaching. The experiences include personal and 
professional contacts with the different aspects of community life and making appli- 
cation of concepts, skills, and knowledge of classroom situations. 

The courses are organized on the lecture-laboratory basis. Students spend ap- 
proximately one to two weeks in a lecture situation on the campus before reporting 
to their student teaching assignment. Eight to nine weeks are spent living in a 
community and working in the school. Upon completion of the off-campus experience 
owe car return to the campus for one to two weeks for lectures, daceadinns: and 
evaluation. 

All students participating in student teaching on a total school prema basis 
are required to engage in student teaching and observation at both the elementary 
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and the secondary level, The ee should se wan 38 a large part of the work 

in both the major and minor areas of speci penis fore doing student teaching. 

g the summer quarter these courses will be open only to experienced teach- 

ers and special students enrolled for the quarter will be conducted on a seminar 

basis. The work will be directed and coordinated by one or more instructors in 

cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the different teaching 

areas represented in the class. Observation and practice experiences will be pro- 
vided in keeping with individual and group needs. 


425. Student Training in Elementary and Schools. Twelve Grades (10 
or 15). Lec, 5, Lab, 20. Pr., 9 hours of P ogy, ED 200 or equivalent; 
ED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, and junior or 


senior standing, 

(A) Art Young 
teh Dramatic Arts Young 
(C) Health and Physical Education Lapp, Pickett 
(D) Industrial Arts Bottoms 
(E) Music Justice 
(F) Speech Dorné 
(G) Speech Correction Dorné 
(H) Mental Retardation Dorné 


Courses In Library Science Serviced By Departments Of 
Agricultural, Elementary, And Secondary Education 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


472. Books and Related Materials for Children (4). 
Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of their rele- 
vance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary school chil- 
dren, Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 


482. Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr., junior pecs 


t 
Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for effective use in school libra- 
ries. Administering the budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of materi- 
als for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and instruction 
in the use of library materials are considered. 


484, epee and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5). Pr., junior — 
Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materials, 


filmstrips, recordings, and community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 


are studied, 
AD 485. Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior 
standing, Deloney, Gandy 


Description given under courses in Agricultural Education. 


486. Books and Related Materials for Young Feople (5). Pr., junior standing. Staff 
Study and evaluation of books and other types of materials in relation to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of young people of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 
concerning young people’s reading. 


487. Practicum in School Library Services (4-6), Lec. 2, Lab. 4-8. Pr., junior stand- 


ing. 

The lectures in this course provide students with information pertaining to methods used in 
the operation of libraries in elementary and secondary schools, Supervised laboratory ex- 
periences are provided in materials centers containing a variety of materials for the dif- 
ferent grade levels and involving children and youth of varying ages in the public school. 


Graduate 
AD 609, Selecting, Creation, and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4 
Pr., AD 485 or consent of instructor. Winter, Summer. Deloney, one 


Description given under courses in Agricultural Education. 


610. ecretre Materials and Service (5). Pr., 10 hours in library service at the ae 
eve 
Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service in school 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of various types 
of reference books as resource material in curricular units are considered. 
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611. age of School Librarianship (5). Pr., 10 hours in school library sae 


level. 
Place and function of library service in the American educational system. Historical devel- 
opment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the school 
program; standards and administrative policies are included. 


612. Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5). Pr., 10 
hours in school library service at the 400 level, Staff 
Opportunities for study and research regarding current problems in relation to ian 
an effective program of school library service. Administrative plans, procedures and relation- 
ships; room and equipment plarming; library regulations, personne] and committees; read- 
ing grog and reference service; publicity, statistics, and reports; and operation, evalu- 
ation, and supervision of library services are potential areas of emphasis. 

613. Library Services in the School and Community (5), Pr., 10 hours in pete 
service at the 400 level. St 
School bn edmond relations; historical background, current trends, problems and 
programs of service; relation to public and rural library extension service; selection of ma- 
terials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits. 


Graduate Courses In Foundations And Philosophy In 
Agricultural, Elementary, And Secondary Education 


AD 601. Social Foundations of Education (5). Winter, Summer, Montgomery 
Description given under courses gricultural Education. 

AD 604. Adult Education (5). Summer, Winter. Pruett 
Description given under courses in Agricultural Education. 

635. Education in Modern Society (5). Callaway, Punke 


The universal and continuing need for education, various opportunities for learning. the 
public school] and its role for the individual and society, educational purpose and its sources, 
significance for the curriculum, teaching, learning, and leadership. 

636, Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr.. ED 635. Callaway, Punke 
Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edaca- 
tional practice, Need for re-examining concepts in the light of recent scientific and cultural 
developments. 

637. Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., ED 635. Punke 

rical development of philosophical thought regarding education, with em- 
sree? en 7 pan for the Western World. Major philosophical problems facing edu- 
cation today, in the light of the development noted. 

639. Coumparative Education 6). Pr., ED 635. Punke 
Comparison of the educational systems of leading foreign nations and the United States, 
giving attention to the historic origins of the different systems and to their present socio- 
logical and philosophical significance. 


Graduate Courses In Curriculum And Teaching In 
Elementary And Secondary Education 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Total School Program 


These courses are Sontemned to assist teachers, supervisors, guidance personnel 
and administrators in developing understandings and competencies essential to total 
school improvement with attention given to all ke levels of the school program. 


645, Current Problems in Education (5). Pr., Teaching experience. Staff 
Emphasis is given to instructional problems of the classroom teacher, and problems associ- 
ated with administering and supervising the total school pie ree 

646, Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., One quarter of graduate study, Staff 


Study of a problem using research techniques. The problem will be selected in consultation 
with the professor who will supervise it. A problem should be selected which will contrib- 
ute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in 
this course.) 


647. Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Ellisor, Hollaway 
Historic sources of curriculum and teaching materials reviewed in the light of recent inves- 
tigations and curricular experiments; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological implications of these conflicts; methods of curricular reorganization 
in elementary and secondary schools 


648. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., ED 647 or consent of 
de ntal chairman. Ellisor, Hollaway 
Ma issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 


af | 





" 
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849. Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5). Primarily for elementary and 
junior high school teachers, Dalton, Callaway 
A critical study and evaluation of recent developments in the elementary and junior high 
school with implications for teaching the basic skills. 

650. Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Corequisite, ED 476. 
Provides for observation and participation under supervision in educational programs for 
the mentally retarded. Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the 
classroom. Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class. 

(Por teachers pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the School Program 


Each of the courses listed below may be used for each area of the school pro- 

. The areas include: (A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, 

D) Foreign Languages, (E) Health and Physical Education, (F) Home Economics 

Education, (G) Industrial Arts, (H) Language Arts, (I) Mathematics, (J) Mental Re- 

savant (K) Music, (L) Science, (M) Social Science, (N) Speech, and (O) Speech 
ction, 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours 
of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional 
education. taff 
Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. (Subject areas A-O.) 

652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology professional — 
tion. t 
A critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement, (Subject areas A-O.) 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional — 
tion. t 
Advanced course devoted to a study of program, organization, and development of basic 
and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the con- 
tinuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices. (Subject areas A-O.) 

654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of 

appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional rsree 
tion. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the uti- 
lization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 
(Subject areas A-O.) 


Curriculum and Teaching with Concentration in the Area of Reading 


These courses constitute an area of specialization in the field of reading. ED 471 
listed as a prerequisite for ED 656 is desi for the classroom teacher and super- 
visory personnel. ED 655 may be taken by the classroom teacher and supervisory 
personnel, ED 656 will be wi fe only by persons interested in developing an area 
of specialization appropriate for consultative and supervisory services. 

655. Problems in Improvement of Reading (5), Callaway 
An examination of techniques of effective reading instruction fn developmental reading 
from grades one through twelve. Emphasis on techniques, comprehension, study skills, vo- 
cabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content areas. 

656. Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation 
(5-10). Pr., ED 471, or consent of departmental chairman. Callaway 
Clinical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas. Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 


Curriculum and Teaching for Advanced Students 
These courses are designed to de opportunity for advanced students to 
participate in study planning, and field experiences associated with research and 
experimentation in curriculum and teaching. 
658. ay 3 and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., ere 


Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of significant 
curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and instruction, 
and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum problems. 
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659-660, Laboratory Experience in Curriculum and Teaching (5-5). Pr., Master's 
Degree in Education Staff 
These courses provide for doctoral students to work in actual school situations on problems 

in curriculum and teaching under staff guidance. 


Graduate Course In Higher Education In 
Elementary And Secondary Education 


663. The American College and University (5). Hall, Punke, Frymier 
Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community college, academic 
freedom, student-faculty-community relationships, international flow of educational ideas, 
government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 


Graduate Courses In Administration, Supervision, And Guidance 


Head Professor Drew 
Professors Lovell, Pierce, oat White 
Associate Professors Saunders and Vallery 
Assistant Professors Nunnery, Stalcup, and Tincher 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: experience in teaching; employment or definite professional ob- 
jectives leading to ror ge in administration, supervision, or guidance; ED 681, 
670 or 621, or equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to advanced courses in any 
one of these specialized areas; and AD 601, PG 617, ED 645 and ED 661, or equiva- 
lent, ==) catego or corequisite to specialized study in administration, supervision, 
or guidance, 


618. Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Drewry, Pierce 
A course designed to provide a study of the organization, administration, and evaluation 
of institutions in terms of the academic program, student personnel services, business af- 
fairs and related programs. 


621. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Nunnery 
A basic course in guidance for superintendents, principals, teachers and other guidance per- 
sonnel. Among topics covered are: philosophy and principles of guidance, function and 
services, organizational procedures, administration and evaluation; the role of teachers, ad- 

ministrators and guidance staff. 


627. Problems in Guidance (5). Nunnery, Tincher 
A course designed to provide opportunities for guidance personnel to apply the scientific 
method to the solution of problems arising from their experiences in public schools, 


628. Counseling in the Public Schools (5). Tincher 
A course designed to assist teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, 
understanding and skill regarding counseling as a helping relationship. Emphasis is given 
to counseling in the classroom and the information and skills appropriate to counseling. 


632. Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5).. Nunnery, Tincher 
A course designed for administrative and guidance personnel Its primary purpose is 
identify the major functions of education, perceive guidance in this perspective and then 
to study the organization, administration and evaluation of guidance programs in their 
educational setting, Topics discussed include principles of admiijiistrative ctice, role of 
staff in regard to the guidance program, organizational patterris for oe programs, 
possible ways of initiating a guidance program, and means of evaluation. 


633. Analysis of the Individual (5). Nunnery, Tincher 
The purpose of this course is to assist teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring 
knowledge, understanding and skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information 
about the pupil as an individual and as a member of a group. Attention is given to the 
use of standardized test data; however, primary emphasis is placed on other tools and tech- 
niques for securing and analyzing information about pupils and their use in counseling. 


638, Information Service in the Guidance Program (5). Tincher 
The purpose of this course is to assist guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, under- 
standing and skill relative to collecting, evaluating and interpreting occupational, educa- 
tional, and related information for guidance purposes. Emphasis is placed on the value 
and necessity of work, educational and occupational opportunities, results of recent educa- 
tional and occupational research, methods of studying occupations, community occupational 
and educational surveys; orientation for educational and occupational purposes, and main- 
taining and using occupational and educational information in counseling. 


670. Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). Lovell 
A course designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and other edu- 
cational leaders in understanding the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, aad 
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in understanding the basic factors involved in the improvement of teaching and in under- 
standing and evaluating the various concepts of educational leadership as they apply to 
the improvement of teaching effectiveness. 


681, Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). Drewry, Saunders 
An introductory course designed for superintendents, principals, teachers, and other educa- 
tional leaders. Topics covered include: purposes of organization and administration; organi- 
zation and administration on federal, state, and local levels; financial support and account- 
ing; operation of plant; school-community interaction; and personnel administration. 


683. The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). Lovell, Stalcup 
A study of current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to 
education. Further emphasis is placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator 
for leadership in the school and community; responsibility for leadership in the continuous 
improvement of staff competence and principles and evaluation of effective leadership. 


685. Current Trends in Organizing and Administering Public Education (5). 
Nunnery, Saunders 
A study of current theories, concepts and principles of organization and administration 
and their application to public education, the relationships of organization and administra- 
tion to instructional programs; the role and function of governing and regulatory boards 
and agencies, and an analysis of current problems and issues in organization and adminis- 
tration. 


688. School Finance and Business Administration (5). Nunnery, White 
A study of the relationships of finance and business management to the Sealife of educa- 
tion. Emphasis is also placed on theories and principles of school support including respon- 
sibility of federal, state and local agencies; state foundation programs, preparation, and 
administration of salary schedules, budgeting and business administration including pur- 
chasing and accounting insurance and bonding. 


689. Planning and Maintenance of School Buildings (5). White 
A study of the relationships of plant and plant ah, va a el to the quality of education; 
an analysis of population growth and distribution as related to building needs; selection of 
sites, finance programs, problems of building utilization, evaluation, equipment, rmainten- 
ance and custodial services. 


690, Administering Auxiliary Services in the Public Schools (5). White 
A study of the purposes and role of auxiliary school services. Special attention is given to 
the administration of transportation, school lunch, safety, bealth and medical problems. 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5), 

Drewry, White 
A study of the constitutional and statutory provisions for education and an analysis of judi- 
celal decisions affecting education. Among other topics included are: authority and respon- 
sibility of the teacher; rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of school prop- 
erty, taxation, curiculum, contracts and retirement provisions; contractual cupacity and 
liability, and transportation. 
693, Personnel Administration (5). Nunnery, Stalcup 
A course designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, and other educational 
leaders in acquiring knowledge and developing understandings with respect to the rela- 
tionships between effective personnel administration and the quality of education. Emphasis 
is placed on outcomes of recent research and experimentation in areas such as morale, wel- 
fare, work Joads, pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination as they relate to 
staff and pupil personnel. 


Graduate Courses In Research, Statistics, Thesis, And Dissertation In 
Administration, Supervision, And Guidance; Agricultural; 
Elementary; And Secondary Education 


661. Research and Experimentation in Education (5). Staff 
Need for the continuous improvement of education through sound solutions to educational 


pardicae The scientific method and its significance for improving education. Methodology 
in educational research and experimentation. 

672. Statistical Methods in Education (5). Staff 
The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of sta- 
tistical analyses. 

673. Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., ED 672. Staff 
Relationship of design to Nini significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 
of research and research findings 


699. Thesis Research (5), May ebiead beyond one quarter. Staff 
798. Research and Thesis (5). Staff 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged), Staff 


e 
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Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Spann, Carlovitz, Honnell, and Weaver 
Associate Professors Chadwick, Nichols, Russell, Sprague, Sturrock, and Summer 
Assistant Professors Feaster, Miller, Phillips, and Slagh 
Instructors Green, Golden, Hanley, Littleton, McKay, Noneaker, and Whitt 


202. Electric and Magnetic Circuits I (5). Pr... MH 262 and Coreq., PS 203. 
Ohm's and Kir s Laws; properties of conductors; magnetic circuits and fields; induced 
E.M.F.; the dielectric circuits. 
203. Electric and Magnetic Circuits II (5). Pr., EE 202, MH 263. 
Electric and magnetic fields and circuits. 
304. Electric Circuits (5). Pr., MH 252 or 263 and PS 203 or 206, 
Basic electrical circuits; electric energy rates; characteristics of electrical machinery. For 
non-electrical engineering students. 
305. Electronics and Machinery (5). Pr., EE 202. 
Basic electrical and electronic circuits; characteristics of electrical machinery. 
307. Illuminating Engineering (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The general principles of illumination and photometry. 


309, Direct Current Machinery (5). Pr., EE 332 and junior standing. 
A detailed study of direct ry (5). generators, motors, Ly comin a 


310, Direct Current Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Conequiaits, EE 309, 
A laboratory study of the principles discussed in 309. 


312. Alternating Current Laboratory I (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, EE 331. 
Experiments on circuits studied in EE 331. 


316. Electrical Measurements (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 331 and MH 264. 
Precision measurements of electrical quantities; instrument errors; polyphase power aicasure- 
ments; group resistance; circuit protective devices. 

320. Electronics (5). Pr., EE 331 and Coreq., EE 321 and junior standing, 

Vacuum tube characteristics; gaseous tube characteristics; vacuum and gaseous control 
circuits applied to industrial problems; rectification circuits; transistors. 


321, Electronics Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. requisite, EE 320. 
A laboratory course to illustrate the subjects discussed in EE 320. 


331. Circuit Analysis I (5), Pr., EE 203 and MH 264 and junior standing, 
AC circuit analysis; vector representation; network theorems; Fourier series and Fourier 
integral analysis. 
332. Circuit Analysis I (5). Pr., EE 331, MH 361 and junior standing. 
Transient and complex plane frequency analysis; Laplace Transformation; coupled circuits. 
333. Circuit Analysis III (5). Pr., EE 332, MH 402 and junior standing. 
Networks and filters; balanced and unbalanced polyphase circuits. 
340. Communications nos eggs I (5). Pr., EE 382 and EE 320. 
Analysis of electron- circuits, tuned and untuned, with an introduction to pulse 
circuit techniques, 


341. Communications Engineering Laboratory I (1). Lab, 3. Corequisite, EE 340, 
Eaperiments on chealts stead & KE 300, . 


402. Alternating Current Machinery I (5). Pr., EE 332 and junior standing. 
Seeeaaeet induction motors, a o wi apparatus. 


403. Sees Current Laboratory II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. Coreq., 


Laboratory exercises to study transformers, induction motors, transmission lines, voltage 
regulators, and symmetrical components. 
404. T hone Engineerin . Lee. Lab. 3, Pr., EE 331 junior standin 
Tel e circuits and ig (5). 1 sr suitable laboratory cs eect . 
405. Electric Power Systems (5). Pr., EE 402 and junior standing. 
A general study of generating stations and substations; stability of power systems. 
406. Symmetrical Companents 5). Pr., EE 333 and ior standing. 
= solution of unbalanced i tes cirenits or Semel porn with unbalanced terminal 
voltages. 
408. Advanced Alternating Current Circuits (5), Pr, EE 3382 and MH 402 and 
pment ecwene and analysis, filters, non-linear circuits, and electro-mechanical analogies. 
410. Power Transmission Lines (5). Pr., EE 333, MH 402 and junior standing. 
A general discussion of power transmission lines. 


413. 
414. 


431. 
433. 
438, 


439. 
440. 


441. 


443, 


445. 


448, 
449, 


451, 


453. 


610, 


611. Hi 
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Alternating Current Machinery If (5). Pr, EE 333 and junior standing. 


Alternating current generators and synchronous motors 
Alternating Current Laboratory Il (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing; 
Coreq., EE 415. 

Laboratory exercises to study characteristics of alternators, synchronous motors, their con- 
trols and system operation. 
Radio Transmission Lines EE 33 MH 40 and j anding. 
Theory of 1 high frequency tees ore iro , Suen 


Antenna Systems (5). Pr., EE 430, EE 450 oa: junior standing. 
Impedance matching, theory "of antennas, radio wave propayation. 


Frequency Modulation (5), Pr., EE 448, 488, ME 361 and junior standing. 
Frequency modulation transmitters 

Advanced Ultra-High moma ‘emake iit (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 450, 
EE 430 and junior standing. 

Ultra-high frequency oscillators, slotted lines, horn reflectors; the klystron and magnetron. 


Electric Waves aves (9). , Pr, xe as, MH 402 and junior standing. 
Advanced mathema electric and magnetio fiel 


Television Engineering - Or ie .. EE 448 and junior aahike: 
Cathode ray tubes and circuits; wide-band umplifiers; television receivers and transmitters; 
color television. 
Radio Frequency Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing; 
COPE» EE 448. 

Measurement of circuit constants at radio frequencies; frequency, antenna, and field strength 
measurements; voltage, current, and power at radio frequencies. 


. Industrial Electronics and Control Circuits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. EE 520 


and junior standings Coreq,., . 
Electrical circuits for industrial applications; methods for automatic control and regulation 
with an introduction to principles and analysis of servomechanisms. 


en eos Electronics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 448, MH 402 and junior 
st ng 

Transistor theory and physical concepts; characteristics; applications in electronic circuits 
(audio, video, and radio frequencies); control circuit applications; advantages and disad- 
vantages of transistors for several different Pde of general problems. The laboratory 
stresses transistor fundamentals and design of circuits involving transistors. 

re rear of Digital Computers (5). Pr., EE 320 and junior standing. 

A study of di iques; application of number systems to electronic Sionits and 
electrical Reais 


—— Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 320, EE 333 and junior 
st ing. 

A tody. ee the electrical engineering aspects of reactor control and nuclear instrumentation. 
Communications Engineering II ©)... Pr., ry EE 340, MH 402, and junior standing. 
Radio frequency circuit theory and appli 

Communications Engineering Ae er Il (1), Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; 


Coreq., EE 448. 
Experiments on circuits studied in EE 448. 


. Applied Electromagnetism (5). Pr., iy BE: S98, MEd 402 end t 


or standin 
Vector analysis, basic laws and equa of electromagnetism, deve ait of Maxwell's 
equations, wave propagation and eae. 
Communications Engineering Laboratory II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Coreq., EE 430. 
Experiments on circuits studied in EE 430. 
Communications Engineering Laboratory IV (1). Lab, 3. Pr., EE 430, EE 450, 
and junior standing. 
Experiments on antenna systems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Power Transmission Systems (5). es EE 614, EE 613. 

Power transmission systems operating under both normal and fault conditions; problems of 
design, protection, relaying, and et tang various types of instabilities; the utilization of 
netwnak analysers of various types. 


Voltage Phenomena (5). Fe EE 614. 
= y of high voltage phenomena such as lightning and corona discharge; analysis and 
design of associated equipment such as surge generators and protective devices; contempo- 
rary problems of high voltage power transmission, grounding, and insulation. 
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612. Advanced Electrical Machine Design (5). Pr.. EE 614. 
The methods of Kron, Parks, and Fortescue applied to both steady state and transient condi- 
tions; space harmonics and hunting; emphasis on equipment currently in use by power 
trunsmission systems and industrial plants. 

613. Transmission Lines (5). Pr., EE 614, 
Unified study of all types of wire transmission lines; special cases including taper, non- 
uniform insulation, and unbalance to ground; general theory and utilization of charts; 
stubbing; per-unit techniques. 

614. Transients in Linear Systems (5). 
Transients in lumped and distributed parameter systems by classical and transform tech- 
niques. Associated material in differential equations, complex variables, and dynatmics. 


615. Advanced Electrical Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Measurement of circuit parameters, current, voltage, power, frequency, and wave shape at 
all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contemporary meusuring equipment. 

616. Advanced Ultra-High Frequency Circuits (5). Pr., EE 614, EE 450, 
Maxwell's Equations applied to ultra-high frequency devices; wave guides, cavity resonators, 
matching and coupling elements; design of microwave networks. 

617. Principles of Pulse Circuits (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 614, 
Analysis and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with applications to radar, 
television, pulse-modulation systems, and laboratory imstrumentation; laboratory experi- 
ments upon basic circuits studied with laboratory work suited to the individual student's 
needs. 


618, 7 ta Closed-Loop Control Systems (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 614, EE 


Correlation of frequency and transient response; regulation of lumped and distributed 
parameter systems; modulated carrier systems; sampled-data systems and z transforms; 
off-on systems by phase plane and method of Kochenburger; topics associated with con- 
temporary publications. 

620. Network Synthesis (5). Pr., EE 614. 
Synthesis of passive two-terminal and four-terminal networks; energy relations; funda- 
mental properties of driving-point immittances; electro-potential analogy; conventional and 
insertion loss method of design, 

621. Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr, EE 614, 
General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, multi- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circtiits, memory storage devices and read-out de- 
vices; techniques of computer operation, 

690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 


699, ee ee eae Credit to be arranged. (May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Collins, Little, and McClung 
Assistant Professors Ball, Ingram, Klepinger, and Mitchell 
Instructors Johnson, H. Jones, T. Jones, McGarr, Stewart, and Williams 


The Department of Engineering Graphics is a service department to the School 
of Engineering. However, the courses offered in this department may also be taken 
by the students in other schools who desire to receive such information on graphic 
subjects useful in their particular field. 

e courses as given below for the first year students are designed to give the 
theory and practice in Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry serving as 
fundamental subjects in all engineering curricula. Those to be given as second year 
Seas Ths acek Ge Saree Meo eee RIE ee ee 
prepare ent for more a cours as i anics, 
of Materials, and Machine Desi ae si Sn 

This department has well-illuminated drawing rooms with adequate illumination 
for night work. A model making shop is equip with necessary tools and machines 
to make models for class room use. The department also has up to date printing 
equipment for ozalid prints, and a Thermo-Fax machine for photographic prints, 


102, Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6, Pr., Plane Geometry. 
Use of instruments; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principle views in projection; 
auxiliary and section views; dimensioning; detaj] working drawings; and isometric projection. 
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104. Descriptive Geometry (2), Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geometry, 
Basic principles pertaining to points, lines, and planes; including problems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 
EG 102. 


105. Engineering Drawing II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., . 
T cal sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and assembly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding, 


204, ar ibe of Machines (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., EG 104, EC 105, and coreq,., 
A study and graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, including: 
definitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by 
links, cams, gears, gear trains, and flexible connectors. 


205. Applied Graphic Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 105 and coreq., PS 201. 
Resultants and equilibrium concurrent, parallel and non-parallel forces; moments of 
parallel forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces; stresses in simple trusses by 
joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending members; 
static forces in machines with and without friction. 


306. Advanced Graphics for (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, MH 361. 
Vector geometry, functional s , nomography, combination of observations, empirical equa- 
tions, and graphical calculus. 


404. Advanced Engineering Graphics (2). Pr., EG 205, ME 305, and junior standing. 
Moments of non-parallel coplaner forces, shear and moment diagrams for concentrated and 
distributed loads; deflection of beams, influence diagrams; special trusses; combined analytic 
and graphic methods applied to frames with bending members; concurrent, parallel, and 
non-parallel forces in space; static forces in machines with and without friction, centroids 
and moment of inertia. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Advanced Charts and Diagrams (5). Spring. Er, EG 204, Francis or Little 


Graphics and algebraic equations, gra g scale, network charts, empirical 
equations, cartographs. 


612, Design of Jigs and Fixtures (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Collins 
Study of accepted types of jigs, and dies; production rates, expense and savings, 
automatic tooling design, indexing operations. 

620. Patents (5). Winter. Little 


Patentability, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of patent attorney, 
patent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents. 


English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Brittin, Current-Garcia, Gosser, Haines, McCann, and Moore 
Associate Professors Amacher, Benson®, ack. pel Burnett, Hoepfner, 

Malone, and Wooedal 

Assistant Professors Butler, Carruth, Faulk, Hauser, Jackson, Jones, Kaminsky, 

Littleton, McLeod, Melzer®®, Miller**, Polhemus, Rose, Stroud, and Wright 

Instructors Adams, Alger, Barnett, Cain, Hearn, Heidtmann, Holladay, Humphrey, 
ohnson, Sewell, Simpson, Zivkovic, and Zurflich 
Graduate Assistants Breyer, Coumes, Dixon, Dunn, Faust, Jamieson, Lacerva, Lawson, 
McDonald, Mitchell, Molaison, Pritchett, Register, Tallakson, and Wilson 


English 101-2 or 103-4 is required of all freshmen and is a prerequisite for all 
other courses in English. Students whose scores on the placement tests are sufficiently 
high will register for English 103-4. Those whose scores indicate a serious deficiency 
a Seamer ae composition will register for English 010, All others will register 

n j 

At fe one quarter of literature is a prerequisite for all five-hour courses num- 
bered 300 and above. 

In addition to the regulations athena. the major in the School of Science and 
Literature as stated on page 183, these additional requirements apply to the English 
major. 

1, The major will take a fourth quarter of foreign language and History 472 as 
two of the five-hour electives. 





° Temporary. 
®° On leave. 
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io ~~ of the following three courses are required of the English major: EH 390, 
an 

3. A student majoring in lish Powe Spee to the English office to be assigned 
a major professor who will y poenaal tee student in his program of study. 


010. Reanciat English (5 hrs. lec-—non-credit). All quarters. 
remedial course in the fundamentals of grammar and composition 


101-2. English Composition (5-5). EH 101 pr. for EH 102. All quarters. 
course in the essentials of grammar, composition, and reading. 


103-4. English Composition for Superior Ste Students (5-5). All quarters. 
Reading and composition for superior studen 


107. Introduction to Literature (3). Pr., EH Kh or 103-4, All quarters. 
Reading and discussion of a varicty of im important literary works selected for their relevance 
to humanistic problems of the modern age. 


108. Classical Literature (5). Pr... EH 101-2 or 103-4. All quarters. 
The reading and discussion of significant works of classical Greek and Roman literature 
with emphasis on the western gee of ancient thought. Not open to students with credit 


in EH 107. 

141. Medical Vocabulary (5). Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4. All quarters. Gosser 
A course dealing with prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical 
erminology 


208. Literature of the Western World (3). General elective. Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4, 
and EH 107 or 108. All quarters. 
The study of about eight sian toaat literary works of the Western World which provide 
Poe operanysia views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 
entury periods 


241. Scientific Terminology (5). Sprin Gosser 
A study of word parts in the pasailsases used in the medical, natural, and physical 
sciences. As far as is practicable, each student's work is channelled in the direction of his 


special needs 


. Literature in English (5). All quarters. 
A study of the literature of England from 1400 to 1800. 


253 
254. Literature in English (5). All quarters, Pr., EH 253. 
A study of English and American literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centurics. 


301. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring Jones 
A course devoted principally to the writing and peitichsing’ of short stories. But the student 
may be permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 


302. Creative Nbigey ao (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. Jones 
A continuation of 
304, Technical Writing (3). i quart McCann and Staff 


Not open to students with credit in EH 345. Report writing for engineers. 


310. Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A study of the history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving 
the student’s command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 


320. An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Winter. Hoepfner 
Representative tragedics and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered. 


345. Business and Professional Writing (). All quarters, Staff 
A course in practical composition in g abstracting, correspondence, and reports for 
students in business administration ar ys aed tae ae, science. 

NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot earn credit in this 
course and also in EH 304, 


350. Shakespeare’s ee Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open posred = 


with credit in EH 45 
A study of some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 
352. Contemporary Fiction Fall. Benson 
socicee and British a from Lawrence to Faulkner, r 
353. Contemporary Drama (5). Saat Amachet 


Continental, British, and American , from Ibsen to the present day. 
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355. Masterpieces of World Literature (3). General elective. Winter. Malone 
357. S f Am Literature Fall, § - Current-Garcia, Patrick 
peg Rr a oh Sees 
358. Survey of American Literature (5). Winter, Summer, Current-Garcia, Patrick 
American literature from 1860 to the present. 

360. Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. Malone 
A study of representative oar short stories and novels. 

361. Hist fE Drama (5) Hoepfner 

English ee the ee to 1900. - 

363. Eighteenth Cent English Literatare (5). Fall. McC 
Bightees a met prose from Dryden ae Shenstone. = 

364, Eighteenth Century English Literature te (5), )., Spans. McCann 
Survey of poetry and prose from Jolmson thro 

365. Southern Literature (3). General aly Caw Current-Garcia, Patrick 

368, Folk-lore and the Ballad ad (3). G General plactive. Winter, Hoepfner 
A study of the folk-lore and 

371. The American Short Story 1% Wier Current-Garcia, Patrick 
The development of the American short story from the beginning to the present. 

372. The American Novel (5), Fall. Current-Garcia, Patrick 


The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 

381. The Literature of the Age of Reason 3). General elective. Fall. Amacher 
A study of rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen 
in the works of such major siahtsinsi cdaitarey Writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. 


385, The er of Science and Technology upon Modern Literature (3). eae 


elective. Winter. 
An investigation of a few major 19th and 20th century writers who reflect in their works 


~ impact of scientific theory and methodology upon traditional, cultural, and philosophical 
values. 
390. Advanced Composition (5). All quarters, Faulk 


The practice and theory of omar writing; the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas 

401. Advanced English CSeactiside She Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. Haines 
A study of both formal and functional grammar, 

410, European Literature Fall, Pr., junior standing. Malone 
A survey of the principal dh ek literary ronal pie in Sy A grag 
present, with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France and Germany. 


441, Introduction to the Study of the English Language (5), Winter, Summer, Pr., 

or Gosser 

aR eras es ate intended to familiarize the student with such various aspects of 

language study as phonetics, spelling, syntax, parts of speech, etymology, sound changes, 
dialect, and the development of handwriting. 


450. Cont P a. Wistert. Er., june standing. Benson 
men m gate kant: oetry (5)... junior g 


451-2. § 5- Wika S , Pa standing, Brittin 
ere 55). with the , Speing. P before 1600, nencne comedies; the second, 
with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 

Credit for either or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 


456, English Romantic Movement Fall. Pr., junior standing. Breyer 
" da taaaive weedy of three hr three of the AD the English h Romantic Movement, with po 
naire to the essayists and other ones 


457. Victorian Literature S Pr atarnting. Woodall 
The major ames and » (5), SP ge fr Sag to 18 
459. Poetry and Prose of the x licshetian Period (5). Winter. Pr., junior oe 
Moore 


A survey of the non-dramatic literature os the aiaheies Period. 
481-2, english Novel Fall, Te ring. or standing. Breyer, Brittin 
first quarter or ee Pf Bia seme of fiction from the Greek ftomances 
aan through the Rexalanace spent aaa concentrates on the great English novelists of the 
18th Century. The second quarter provides a survey of the English novel from Jane Austin 
to Thomas Hardy. 


491, Ameri P Summer. Pr., junior standing. Current-Garcia 
A study of the Ae Sian ae from the Colonial ae to 1920, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


610. Introduction to Graduate study. i in ee | (5). , Winter. Woodall 
Theory anid methodology in the study of terature. This course is required 
of a, all graduate English Paha 


611-12. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summer. 
Designed for the saanatiary school teacher of literature, this course emphasizes the study of 
literature by types and by historical periods. The first term, dealing with the English litera- 
ture of the Pre-Renaissance, Renaissance, and Post-Renaissance periods, concentrates on 
poetry, drama, and the essay. The second term, dealing with English literature of the 
nineteenth century and with American literature of the eighteenth and nincteenth centuries, 
concentrates on fiction, history, and biography. 


615. English Literature of the Earlier Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. ae in 
alternate years. Haines 
The intellectual setting and the chief issues in the works of Bacon, Burton, Milton, Browne, 
ete See Wn oe ee a in the second, the pocts from 

onne to er 


paiatin Shadtos in the American cen Lenguage (5-5). Summer. 
first term deals primarily with history and theory of the American language; the 
aad deals with the analytical description of the grammar of the language. Both courses 
are designed to provide the secondary schoo] teacher with a background of linguistic princi- 
ples and an understanding of them that can be applied to the teaching of reading and 


writing. 
620. Zeatietn visa a Watters (5). Spring. Benson 
An intensive stu the works of front or three major British and American writers. 


eee nat ke tail te ae cee ce Ee 


630. Medieval Literature (5). Spring. Moore 
A survey of types of medieval English literature from 1200 to 1500 in the first 
six weeks; in voy engain sen ge the development of the drama from the ninth-century Quem 
qguaeritis to the English interlude. The literature is read in translation. 


641. Old English (5). Fall. Gosser 
An elementary study of the language and literature of the English people before the Norman 
Conquest. 


651-2. Studies in American Literature (5-5). 651, Fall; 652, Summer, 
Current-Garcia, Patrick 
An intensive study of the works of two or three major American writers both as literatwe 
and as a reflection of American civilization and thought. 


654, Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama ma (5-5). Fall. Brittin, Haines 
Alternately this course ec works of Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama 
exclusive of Baknaede: A pore Sra eee ten hours of credit may be earned. (Jacobean 
drama in 1957-58.) 

655. English Literature of the Eighteenth Century (5). Winter. McCann 
The principal writers from Dryden to Blake with some réference to the mtellectual, social 
and political trends of their age. 


657. Studies in English Literature in the Nineteenth Century (5). Winter, Breyer 
A study in alternate quarters, of selected Victorian prose writers and Victorian poets 
661. Chancer cer (5). Spring. Gosser 
Fear he works with special attention to The Canterbury Tales and Troilus and 


662. cae (5). Winter. (Offered in alternate years.) Haines 
A study of the poems and representative prose works, focusing on Paradise Lost. 

680. History of Literary Criticism (5). Spring. Malone 
A survey of major critics of western literature from Aristotle to the present. 

699 


. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Graduate Staff 


Journalism (JM) 


Associate Professor Burnett 


In addition to completing the peneral $ requirements prescribed by the School of 
Science and Literature, the English-Journalism major takes 35 Sete course work 
in English and Journalism. This 35 hours should include EH 390, three journalism 
comets, and three 300 and 400 oe courses. Though a student may major in 

and minor in journalism, he is not permitted to major in English-Journalism 
= also the journalism as a minor. Students majoring in English-Journalism of 
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minoring in journalism should report to the Professor of Journalism for advice on 
their programs of study. 
English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 

221. Beginning Newswriting (5). 
Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice. Supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper. 

223. Repertin pr PR 221. 
Study poy hig Fe in yM technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods. Sup- 
plemented by work on the college newspaper. 

224, Copyreading and Editing (5). Pr., JM 231. ; 
The methods of editing copy, writing lines, basic make-up and proof reading. 

315. Agricultural Journalism (3). 
Designed for students af ture and home economics. Introducing the practices of 
pews coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 

322, Feature Writing . Pr 221 or permission of the instructor. 
Gathering materi (5) and a of “human interest’ and feature articles for news- 
papers and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 

323, The Weekly Newspa 5). Pr. 221. 
The eathodan problems, eed a. re acne in editing the weekly newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 

421, Photo-Journalism (5), 
A study of the uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field. 
Operation of press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of 
pictures is provided. 

465. The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 
A study of development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modern 
journalism, and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSE 


605. Agricultural Newswriting (3). Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent of 
instructor, 
A study of the methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, 
feature articles, and columns for publication. Special attention is given to improving com- 
munication of effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professor Skelton 
Assistant Professors Hamilton®*, Ikenberry, and Monahan 
Instructors Helmke, Miller®, and Warkington 


The Department of Foreign eo offers elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced courses designed to acquaint the student with the structure of the language and 
to develop in him some facility in the actual use of the language a combined 
conversational and reading approach. At an early level the student is introduced 

the foreign fetes to the back istory, and the civilization of the 
speakers of that language. The upper levels are devoted to fostering an understanding 
and an appreciation of the i literatures. 

A minor in most cases involves the completion of FL 322, 332, or 352. A major in 
foreign languages requires the completion of seven courses above the one hundred 
ee Sel my pes in two or more crepe languages. Students who 

c ng er a major or mi in i 
consult with the Head fe j minor oreign Languages should 
tudents who have completed two or more years of a foreign language in hi 
school should continue what lareidaia on the intermediate level. College credit is ne 


granted f l 
years in hut Rie course when the student has pursued that language two 


© French 
I. Elementary French (5), 
The aim of this course is to give the student the fundamentals of the French language 


together with as much simple reading as time will i 
permit. Constant stress will be placed 
on oral and aural practice, with special emphasis on idiomatic expression. “ 


* Temporary. 
*° On leave. 
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251. 
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451. 


Auburn University 


Elementary French A Pr., FL 121 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 


Intermediate French (5). ). Pr., E FL 138 or equivalent. 

Designed to acquaint the studen e background and the civilization of France and 
at the same time provide aaties Mg pad current French. Special emphasis is placed on 
the acquisition ssi and on oral practice. 

Intermediate French (5). Pr., FL 221 or equivalent. 

An introduction sis French iterature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Oral practice will be continued. 

Advanced French 6). Pr., FL 222 mS OF equivalent. 


Outstanding prose works, especially short stories and novels. Continued emphasis on vo- 
cabularly building and oral practice. 


. Advanced French (5), Pr., FL 222 or + equivalent. 


French drama and poetry. Representative of Racine, Moliere, or Corneille in the 
field of drama will be read together with selected poems from the Pleiade to the moderns, 


History of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 228 or equivalent, 
The main developments of French literature from the Pha degeste through Humanism, 
Romanticism, Symbolism and Realism to the contemporary movements. 


History of of the French Language e (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
external development of the French language from the Keltic substratum through the 
Gennanie migrations, the Renaissance, and down to modern time. 


Spanish 
Elem Bpenis h (5). 
pees A athe 
EI ish (5), Pr., FL 131 uivalent. 
ee an ee ee 
Intermediate Spanish (5). Pr., FL 132 or equivalent. 
Corresponds to FL 221. 
Intermediate be Spanish (5). Pr., FL 231 or equivalent. 
Corresponds 


Advanced Spanish (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Corresponds to FL 321 


Advanced Sanish (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Spanish drama and lyric poetry. Representative works of Lope de Vega, Calderon, and 
Echegaray in the field of drama will be read together with selected poems from Beoquer, 


Campoamor, Ruben Dario, etc. 
History of Spanish Lite Pr., FL 232 or equivalent, 


The main developments of pg ah gene from the Poema del mio Cid through the 
Golden Age, Barroquismo, and Realismo to the moderns. 


History of Spanish Language (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
The external development of the Spanish innguag e from Roman times through the Visigothic 
and Moorish empires, the Renacimiento, and the Age of Discovery. 


German 
Elementary | German (5). 
Correspon FL 121. 
Elementary "German (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent, 
Corresponds 
Intermediate Geran (5). Pr., FL 152 or equivalent. 
Corresponds 
Intermediate teste, (5). Pr. FL 251 or equivalent. 
Corresponds FL 222. 


Advanced cuties (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Corresponds to FL 321 

Advanced German (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

German drama and lyric poetry. Representative works of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing in 
the field of drama will be read together with selected poems from Heine, Klopstock, Herder, 
etc. 

History of German Literature ( FL 252 or equivalent, 

The main developments of “sett rich from the fia verde through the Ritterzeit, 
Reformation, Klassik, and Romantik Realismus. 
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452. History of the German Language (5). Pr Lan 253 or equivalent. 


The place of Germanic in the Indo-European relation West Germanic to 
Gothic and Old Norse, and the connections Cee Pca and Snahin 
Italian 
241. Elementary Italian (5). Pr., Permission of the instructor. 
a maa of the talian language with readings in the development and civilization 
ta 
242. Elementary Balivn isin  {5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 
A continuation of 


341, Intermediate as (5). Pr., 242 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in Italian literature 


Portuguese 


261. Elementary Portuguese (5). Pr., Permission of the instructor 
The fundamentals o Bracilise Portuguese with readings in the er of Luso-Bra- 


zilian civilization. 


262. Elementary Portuguese (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 261. 


361, Intermediate Portu Pr., inl 262 or equivalent. 
Selected pa ‘a pare =o 


Russian 

171. El R 

Coane as “gre 121. ree 
172. El Russian 

eeamcacird Ah FL 128. ©). 
271. Intermediate Russian (5). 

Corresponds to FL 22 

Forestry (FY)* 


sh cy DeVall, Christen, and Hodgkins 
Associate ag Johnson and Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, Larsen, and Steensen 
Instructor White 


102-3. Introduction to Forestry (1- 1). Lec. 1. Fall, Win 
An orientation course for freshmen students covering all Pesto cewn sali fields in professional 
forestry as well as curriculum requirements and related academic relationships. 


104. Forest Cartography @), Tes Lab. 6. 
Introduction in the use of drafting instruments, engineering lettering, conventional map signs 
and symbols and application to planimetric and topographic maps, map design and grids. 


201-2. Piociieonogt (3-3). hee 1, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., BY 202, or permission 
A course dealing with the identification, taxonomic and ecological characteristics, and the 
distribution of important forest trees of the U.S.A. One quarter devoted to Angiosperms 
and one quarter to Gymmnosperms. 


203, Silvics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, BY 306, FY 202. 
The influence of site factors on the reproduction, growth, d development, and characteristics 
of forest vegetation and the effect of forest cover on the site. The classification of forest 
vegetation. 

204. Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. Lee. 8; Ls Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY rY 202, CE 201. 
A course dealing wi equipment used in’ measuring and computing the 
size, growth, and ico 5 trees eee gen, units and volume of products; the prepara- 
tion and use of volume and yield tables; principles of sampling as applied to timber 
estimates. 


301. Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., FY 392. 


Methods of cutting for reproduction and ee improvement. Methods of slash disposal; 
silvicultural plans. 


® The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
senior students in other departments. 
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310, 
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313. 


315. 


316. 


390, 


391, 
392, 


393. 


407. 


408. 
414. 


417. 


418, 


421, 
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Forest Fire Control Sete Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

course covering the of forest fire protection, including organization, 
pethes wert of the ter ote he detection and suppression of fires. Transportation, 
communications, and the operation, repair and maintenance of forest fre equipment. Public 
relations problems. 


. Tools of Wood-Working Industries (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., junior 


The character and use of the principal tools, both hand and machine, employed in wood- 
using industries. 
Advanced Mensuration (3). Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 390. 


Statistical and mensurational ade eparation and interpretation of stand, stock, and 
yield tables; determination of size quality. 


Wood Technology I (5). Lee. &, Lab. 6 Fall, Pr, one quarter of Dendrology. 
Identification of commercial w of the United States by microscopic and macroscopic 
features. Study of the structure wee woods. 


Farm Forestry (5), Lec. 3 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr. Ets sophornnte standing. 
(Not open to ts the degree Forestry curri cula.) The of farm forests in 
agricultural economy. The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 


Seeding and Planting (3). bee 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Coreq., FY 301. 


The theory and practice of seed collection, germination, seeding, and planting of forest 
trees in the nursery and in the field, 


Forest Economics (3), Lec, 3. Spring. Pr., junior standing or permission of 
instructor, 

Fundamentals of economics as applied to the business of forestry. Supply, demand and 
price relationships and predictions for the future. Input-output relationship in production, 


Field Mensuration (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 12. Summer, Pr., FY 204, 
Practical experience in timber cruising and field application of forest mensuration principles. 


Forest Engineering (5). Lec 1, Lab, 12, Summer, Pr., CE 201, 
Surveying and mapping forest t properties 


Forest Ecology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 203. 
Field study of biotic and edaphic p Bip that affect "the growth and development of 
forest stands. A study of natural plant succession in the Piedmont of Alabama. 


Alabama Forest Industries (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. 

Inspection of pulp and paper mills, of wood preservation plants, sawmills, furniture factories, 
cooperage and plywood factories. 

Forest Site Evaluation (2), 1, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., FY 203. 

php Hered in quantitative Pees of the productivity of forest sites on the basis of 


Range and Glew Management (5). Lec, 5. Spring. Pr., FY 392. 
Principles of range and game management as applied to forest properties. 


Lomber Grading (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., FY 308, 


The theory and practice of lumber grading, inclnding hardwoods and softwoods; yard, 
structural and factory i 


Forest Managemen Lec, 5. Winter. Pr., FY 301 and junior standing, 
Organization and wets of forest properties; theory of working plans; con, 
of cuts; cutting ae and rotations. 


Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 301. 
A study of logging methods and field practice in the use of logging equipment. 


Regional Silviculture (3), Lee. 3. Winter. Pr.. FY 301 and junior standing. 


A study of the value, growth, stands, species, and problems of forestry in the South, espe- 
cially Alabama, as compared to other states and regions. 


waa sn (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter. Pr., FY 390 and junior 


= use of aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications 
for forestry photographs, basic map cmitrol, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping, 
timber type mapping and timber volume estimation. 


Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 


pos standing, 
eview of steps and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of man- 
agement plans for selected areas. 


Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., junior standinc. 
Review of statistical and sampling methods. eae esign and analysis of data. 


425. 


427. 


430. 


431. 


432, 


433, 


435. 


440. 


601. Wood 
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Cost Control and Integrated Utilization (8). Lec, 3, Winter, Pr., FY 426, 
rye as and junior 

A study of the various factors which affect logging cost and the value of the product. 
Special pervect is given to the problem of determining the best market for each size and 
grade of material when various markets such as pulpwood, sawlogs, poles, pilings, cross- 
ties, and veneer bolts are available at different distances from the logging operation. 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Coreq., FY 311, Pr., 
PS 205 and junior standing 

Types and characteristics of on He glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other glued products. The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing.» gpécis: mudy. that will culminate in = comprchensive report. 
Forest Valuation (5). Lec. 5. Fall. Pr., EC 200, FY 204, and junior standing. 
Bases and methods of determining the value of stumpage and land. Cajoulation of taxes 
oft and damages to a forest enterprise. Principles of insurance as applied to a forest 
enterprise. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. 


. Forest Tree Nursery Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., FY 315 and 


junior 
Principles and practices applicable to the operation of a commercial forest tree nursery. 
Soll Management techniques directly related to seedling quality will be stressed. 


Wood Technology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY 311, CH 2038, PS 
205, and junior standing. 

Physical and chemical nature of wood substances; wood-liquid relations, thermal and 
electrical properties, chemical processing of wood, 


Wood Technology HI (5), Lee. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., FY 311, PS 205, and 
mele, sereictiad of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 

design of wood structures. 

Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5), Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 311 and 

junior standing. 

Principles and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 

agencies. 

Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2), Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 

junior standing, 

Required for wood technology majors only. Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 

used in the seasoning and aot aot pe treo 


. Forest Policy (2). Winter. 


or standing. 
Development of forest policy in Ro ee United States against the background of cultural 
heritages and national economic situations as causative factors. Some time is devoted to 
several basic considerations important in developing forest policy. 


Forest Products Merchandizing (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY 204, junior 


Infrodurtion of both round and sawn products on the forest products market serves as a 
basis for the course. Special emphasis is placed on relationships between stumpage value, 
production costs, and selling price of each product. Problems designed to demonstrate the 
effect of integrated merchandising of forest products are supplemented with sawmill demon- 
strations and field discussions. 

Farm Forest Management I (3), Lec.-Dem, 4, Pr., graduate standing. 

Field demonstrations to be arranged. Methods of measuring forest products and computing 
volumes and growth of trees and stands applicable to forest practice on farm woodlots. 
Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot management, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Microtechnique of Wondy Plants (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 12. Fall. Pr., FY 311. Staff 
Preparation and sectioning of woody tissues f r microscopic study. Care and use of the 
sliding exixptomp, staining, PR ve and mounting of sections, 

(5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Spring. Pr., FY 430, CH 208. Richards 
Detailed study of the physical chemical na of cellulose and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Study of the in col pres The chemical analysis of wood. 


seared of Baten’ Glues, Finishes, and Impregnants (5), Lec. 3, ae 6. 
a ei Va and characteristics of the synthetic resins used in glues and finishes, The 


chemical nature of the inorganic and organic chemicals used as fire retardants and preserva- 
tives. Testing methods. 


2 Timber Physics (5). Lec. Ae. Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY 431, MH 202. Staff 


Use of the calculus in « equation used in mechanics. Solution of simple dif- 
ferential equations of Fel + of joists, trusses, and structures, Stress analysis by 
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graphic and analytic methods. Relation of minute structure of wood to mechanical proper 
ties, Electrical and other non-mechanical properties of wood. Moisture relations in wood. 


604-5. Preservative Ryeeating en (3-3). Lee, 1-1, Lab, 6-6, — dee - 


606. 


611. 


612, 


613. 


614. 


616. 


617. 


690. 


In addition to the regulations gov 


Pr., permission o 
paecellont andl cabs i teaee (elke te wed <oeldag’ Shenk rijepaaewhe! ee eae 
Agar and wood block methods of preservative evaluation. Use of agar culture and soil 
cultures. Weight loss and strength loss as criteria of decay. Resistance to termites and 
marine borers. Planning service tests. Use of complex statistica] design. Study of synergism 
in preservative mixtures. 
Mechanics of Wood Cutting Tools (8), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Staff 
tudy of the action of saw teeth, plan ives, cutterheads, and veneer knives and their 
ted and material of construction. Study of angle, depth, and rate of cutting and the 
resultant power consumption. Review of new developments in the field. 
Advanced Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. ao Fe batt oat oop 
Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation 
to growth of trees, Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity. Special emphasis 
on forest soils in the southern pine region. 
Forest Influences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 203. Hodgkins 
Effects resulting from the presence of forest or brush upon man, climate, soil productivity, 
erosion, soil water, runoff, stream flow and floods. Review of the field of forest hydrology. 
Applied Forest Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 407 or permis- 
sion of instructor. Christen 
The application of the principles of forest management to a specific forest unit. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the analysis and evaluation of the physical and economic con- 
ditions existing in and around the forest area. The student will prepare a workable man- 
agement plan for a specific forest tract. 
Forest Land Valuation and Tenure (5). Lec. 5, Winter. Pr., FY 427. Christen 
History of, and factors affecting forest land tenure in ‘the United States. Advanced work in 
the valuation of forest land for purchase, tax assessment, and damage appraisal. 


Advanced Forest Research Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY 421 
or permission of instructor osey 
Role of experimental design i the field of forest research and the statistical analysis of 
data as aspects of scientific methods in forest research. 
Forest Inventory (5), Lec. 4, 4, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., FY 417, FY 427. Becking 
Design and analysis of large scale timber volume and growth appraisals, continuous forest 
inventory and use of slecesnaa computing equipment in forest inventory operations. 
Farm Forest Management II (3). Lec. 4, Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing. Staff 

Organization of the farm woodlot for continuous forest production. Methods of balancing 
cut and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodJot as a business. 
Forestry Seminar (3). Spring. Stalf 
Advanced study of current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on aatet problems. 

Special Problems (3 to 8 hrs.) All quarters, Staff 
Study of a special problem in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of 
lesser magnitude than a thesis but will test the student’s ability to do thorongh library 
research as well as any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive 
report on his findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be 
limited to a total of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, Staff 


History and Government (HY) 


Head Professor Reynolds 
on ete, Partin 
esearch Professor McMillan 
Associate Pra ssors Icey, Johnson, Kendrick, and Rea 
Assistant Professors Belser, M Sakae Metzger, Naylor, Owsley, Reagan, 


Instructors Nancy C. Robinson®, — R. Atkins®, and Susan Findley® 
the major in the School of Science and 


Literature as stated on page 1584, these ad nd itional requirements apply to the History 


major 


© Temporary. 
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The major will include HY 811 Medieval History, 5 quarter hours; HY 312 
Modern European History, 5 quarter hours; and HY 313 Recent European History, 
5 quarter hours. 


101. History of the United States (5). 
A study of the history of our country to 1865. Required of majors and minors in the Social 
Sciences in the School of Education. 


102. History of the United States (5). 
A study of the history of our country since 1865. Required of majors and minors in the 
Social Sclesinen in the School of Education, 


105-205-305-405. Current Events es 2). 
A study of the events of the today based on current periodicals. 


107. American History (5). 
This is a general survey of American History covering important phases from the period of 
discovery and colonization to the present. Credit for this course excludes credit for HY 101 
or 102, 


204. History of the Modern le 8). Gaseepl elective, (Credit in History 208, 


312, and 313 excludes credit for this 
A brief survey of major periods of sitters Viceked history and the factors contributing to the 
modern world civilization. Primarily intended for students in Engineering curricula, 


206. American Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 209 ex- 


cludes credit for this course.) 
A survey course in national, state, and local government. 


207. World History (5). Pr., SoetaeS Sha standing, 
This course gives a survey of the leading events in World History from ancient times to 
1648. 


208. World History (5). Pr., » Sopemnoes standing. 
This course gives a survey of the leading events in World History from 1648 to the present. 


209. American Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 206 excludes 


credit for this course.) 
Is an advanced course in nature, theory and practice of national government in the United 
States. 


210. American Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
This is an advanced course in the nature, ture, theory and meantiae ‘of state and municipal govern- 
ment of the United States with emphasis on Alabama government. 


311. Medieval History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Primarily a history of Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 


312. Mod European History nior Sato 
A history of ete tte the Ase pM cad - 


313. mecent European History (5). Pr., punace a 
A history of Europe since 1815: with especial emphasis on the period since World War IL. 


314. American Colonial History (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the political, economic and social history of the co from uate’ ‘founding 
through the American Revolution, 


$15, International Organization (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
ea Boece = so the evolution of international organization from the beginning through 
e Unit ations. 


322. The United States in World Affairs rs (8). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


A brief survey of the influence which the United States has exerted in. international affairs. 
igeate credit for HY 421.) 
871. History of the West (3). General elective. , junior standing 


A gee history of the development of the West and ~ *its amps on re history. 


. The Age of Jefferson and Jackson son. (5), Pr., junior standin 
A study of United States history establishment of the government under the 
Constitution through the Bemscas He. of 1850. 


. Recent American Hist Pr. or standin 
A study of United Reg Eats Bh ; on a 


403 

404 

406. The Civil War and ‘sdeammnalee (5). Pr., junior standi 
A study of the political, economic, social, and De ee 

407 


' Political Science (5). . Pr. HY 206:or 209 and junior stan ding. 
A systematic study of the nature, scope, and methods of political porn the origin, forms, 
and functions of the state, with special emphasis on the development of political theory, 


408. 


409. 
420. 


421. 


451, 


452. 


472. 
481. 
482. 


699. 
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American Political Parties (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A cay of the development of po tical parties, their policies and influence in United States 


Constitutional History of the United States (5). Pr., janior standing. 
A survey of the origins and ete gt: of the Constitution he United States. 
History of Russia (5 junior standing, 

A survey study of the } ge dag of the Russian people from early times to the present. 
Particular emphasis is laid on present domestic institutions and foreign policy. 
A History of U.S. Diplomacy ( Fr,, HY 107 aod jauior standing. 
A history of the chief oe in y (5). Er» th foreign powers from the Revolutionary 


War to the present, and a study of the aeohaation and working of our diplomatic machinery. 
(Excludes credit for a 322.) 


The Far East (5) unior standing. 

A brief history ). rae ment of the civilizations of the Far East from early times to 
ev present. Emphasis is placed on internal affairs and institutions. 
History of Latin America (5). Pes junior standing, 


A study of the political, social and economic history of the Latin American States with 
emphasis on the inter-relations with the United States. 


. Great Leaders of History (5). Pr., Pr-« josioc standing, 


A study of some world leaders their relationship to the great movements of history. 
History of England (5), Pr., junior standin 

A brief history of the eee ‘sconomic and social development of England. 

History of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 


History of the South (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the political, economic "end social development of the South from colonial times 
to the present. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


United States Domestic Policy to 1865 (5). 


. United States Domestic Policy Since 1865 (5). 


United States Foreign Policy to 1865 (5). 


. United States Foreign Policy Since 1865 (5). 
. Historical Methods (5), 


The Old South (5). 


. The New South (5), 


Historical Laboratory: A Documentary History of the United States (5). 
. English and European History (5). 
Research and Thesis (5). 


Home Economics (HE) 


Dean Spidle 
Professors Rose and Tyer 
Associate Professors Spencer, Van de Mark, Glasscock, Ritchie, and Arnold 


Assistant Professors Graves, Layfield, Bliss, Cannon, Prather, 7, Morrill, and Rush 


100, 


104. 


301. 


Instructors Lorendo, Dawson, and Goodri 
Professional Courses 


Freshman Problems (3), Summer, Fall. Spidle, Tyer 
An orientation course An SF of - Home Economic majors with special emphasis on 
“how to study” and problems confronting freshman students. 

Related Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Lorendo 
A study of related elementary art and design. Emphasis is placed on the application of art 
study to the home. 

Visual Aids in Home Economics (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., junior standing and 
a major in Home Economics Goodrick, Arnold 
Recent developments in the Audio-Visual Education Will be studied with practical experience 
in developing illustrative materials in the fields of interest to home economists. 

Home and Family Life (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. Layfield 
A study of the relationships of family members, economic and social problems at all age 
levels, and development tasks of individuals. Open to men and women. 
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806. Personal Grooming (3). General elective. All quarters. Arnold 
Good grooming and its contributing factors. 


401. Extension Organization and _Mathods (5). Winter, Summer. Graves, Morrill 


Program planning, methods of tions used by extension and public utilities in- 
cluding history and nSUC'a ian 

421. An Evaluation of the Major Field (5). Pr., junior standing. Spidle, Staff 
An evaluation of the possibilities major field and the working techniques involved 


in some of the positions ae 


431. Sapo Seminar (3), Fal] and Spring. Pr., senior standing and a major in oe 
pgs required for all Home Economics majors. Survey and discussion of recent 
studies on opportunities and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of 
characteristics, abilities, and skills necessary for success. 

GRADUATE COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 
The School of Home Economics offers major work leading to a Master's degree 
in Clothing and Textiles, Food and Nutrition, Family Life and Nursery Education, and 

Home Management. The student may elect either Master of Science or the Master 

- Home ang degree, except in the fields of Nutrition and Textiles in which a 

esis is re 
To aualty fo for graduate study, the student must pave, a pues degree from a 
recognized college or university, and sufficient bac d to assure high quality “ick 
on the graduate level. The graduate catalog should be consulted for | rther informa- 
tion. 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR ALL MAJORS 
Professors Spidle, Rose, and T 
Associate Professors Spencer, Van de Mark, Glasscock, and Arnold 
Assistant Professors Graves, Prather, and Morrill 


421. An Evaluation in the Major Field (5). Spidle, Staff 
(See description carried in undergraduate listing.) 
601-2, Seminar in Home Economics aie Staff 


Students make reports on the recent literature in the field of home economics. Seminar 
may be taken in any department: child development, clothing and textiles, foods and 
nutrition, or home management. 


603-4, Administration in Home Economics (5-5). Spidle 
A study of administrative policies and ures dealing with staff, personnel, curricula, 
student guidance, current trends, new legislation in education, budget implications, and 
program evaluation. This study is developed through lectures, group discussions, visitations 
to educational projects, and ne visiting administrators. 


605. Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Glasscock, Rose, Tyer 
A study of research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home 
Economics. 

609. Research Studies in Home Economics (2-5). Staff 


Independent, advanced work on an approved project under the supervision of a professor 
in the student's chosen field of study. 


651. Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics (5). Staff 
This course is designed to aid home economists in analyzing, evaluating, organizing, and 


accumulating illustrative materials. 


699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Spidle, Staff 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Clothing and Textiles 


Associate Professors Spencer, Glasscock, and Arnold 
Instructors Goodrick and Lorendo 


105, Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Arnold, Goodrick 
Selection of design, fabric, cutting; fitting and construction of garments for personal use. 

205, Clothing for the Family (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 105 or 
equivalent. Arnold, Goodrick 
A study of the economics of clothing for the statistical family group. Suitable garments 
are planned aud made for members of the family. 


215, Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Fall, § 
onmen Dee of color, en (9). form Ss d texture Ball See eee mit ape corer 


305. Tailo 3). Lab. 9. Winter, Summer, Pr., 205, Amo 
ne selection of fabri cepa nn on mane gag Be nat a ee ENS: 2 
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Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 103, 104, Glasscock 
The principal aim of the course is the development of of sound judgment in the selection of 
textiles for personal and household use. 


Fundamentals of Retailing (5): Winter. Pr., EC 200, standing, Arnold 
A study of the sanaeiond ba ees of ark stores. — — " 


Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr., HE 325, Armold 


e¢ months practical experience with pay in large department store, Students are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 


Handicrafts (1-2-3). Lab, 9. General elective. Each quarter. 

Arnold, Goodrick, Lorendo 
A study of execution of popular crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, weaving, 
rug hooking, fabric decoration, and camp craft, 


Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Goodrick, Glasscock 
A ee | of textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer 
pro 


Creative Costume Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., junior standing. HE 
215, and two quarters of clothing construction, Arnold 
Consists of making dress forms, designing, draping and executing original designs. Designers 
and their methods are studied. 


History of Textiles (5). Lec, 5, Pr., Elementary art and junior mpnene. 

pencer 
A study is made of the development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the 
earliest times to the present day. 


History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr., Elementary art and junior enatiog. 
pencer 
A study of the outstanding historic iandes'in dress for men and women from early times 
to the present day. 


Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 315. Glasscock 

Testing househ and apparel mht ‘with standard, textile testing equipment according 
to A.S.T.M. methods, and the application of data found’ to better consumer understanding 
and practices. 


GRADUATE COURSES’ 


Flat Pattern Designing (5). Pr.. ps quarter hours undergraduate clothing, Staff 
A study of commercial methods of pattern making. Deyeloping a foundation pattem 
from which to design and cut yurments. Attention is given to variations from the norm 
of human body measurements and to: the/need f6r further} résearch in designing for various 
age groups. 
Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). Spencer 
A stady of written material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with special Ti on 
current periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research. Required of all candidates 
for the master’s degree in Clothing and Textiles. 


Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, HE 205. Spencer 
A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modern trends 
in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


Special Problems in Clothing Economics (5). Pr., HE 653. Spencer 
A study of individual family problems relating to the economics of clothing and textiles, 
with practical application to the present day consumer. 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). Spencer 
The undergraduate course, HE 3153, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines. Problems in valuing choice ‘of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


Speed Techniques in Clothing Construction (5). Pr., 10 quarter hours under- 

uate clothing. Staff 

study of recent trends toward rapid construction and of the problems and possibilities 

of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom. Minor research in newer 
methods of clothing construction. 


Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. Glasscock 
A study of the chemical relation of detergents, water, bleach, and mechanical action to 
cotton fibers (cellulose). 


Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or wo ie 
The study and application of the theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C., and other standardized 
procedures 


207. 


407. 


417, 


437. 


447. 


457. 


670. 
672. 
675. 


676. 
677. 


678. 


102, 


202, 
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Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


Professor iN 
Assistant Professors Layfield, Bliss, and Morrill 
Instructor Dawson 
Introductory Child Development (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, — “ae ring. 
Pr., SY 201. Tyer, M 


Emphasis will be placed on prenatal development, maternal and infant care. 
Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. Bu Bes Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 


eee 
A study of the mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of 
with emphasis on the early years. Students observe and participate in the care of children 
in the nursery schoo] and kindergarten. 
Guidance of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., HE 407, and junior standing. 
Layfield, Dawson, Biis 
A study of the environmental factors affecting the development of children in the home 
and community. Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students par- 
ticipate in the guidance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 
Special Problems in Child Development Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Education (5), Lee. 3, Lab, to be arranged. Pr., junior standing. Layfield, Bliss 
A detailed study of the organization and management of a nursery school and der- 
garten, including selection of equipment. Special units of work will be given in reading 
and story telling, nature, music, art, and construction of play materials for children. 
Nursery School and Kindergarten Procedures (5). Lec. 2, oe 9. Pr., junior 
standing and HE 437, Eyer , Layfield, Bliss 
An advanced course for majors in Nursery School and Kindergarten ucation. The student 
will spend the equivalent of three mornings in the laboratory each week with increased 
responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the staff. 
Family Relationships (5), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., HE 207, HE 407, ae 
standing. yer 
A study of interpersonal relationships among family members, with attention to human de- 
velopment, training and guidance of children. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality Development (5), Tyer 
A general study of personality and the factors which influence development. 

Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HE 407. Tyer 
Group and individual conferences. with parents. 

Pre-School Guidance (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4-6, Pr., HE 407. Tyer 


An application of methods and d techniques of guidance in laboratory groups of ora acted 
children. 


The Family and Its Relationships (5). Tyer, Layfield, Morrill 
Intensive study of the family and its effect upon personality development. 

Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5). Layfield, A ages 
Study and evaluation of current literature and research concerning the pre-schoo 


school-age child; the adolescent; the young adult; problems of later Rasoand eeanan 
family patterns. 

Advanced Child Derepeae (5), Pr., HE 407 Layfield, Tyer 
An intensive and extensive of growth and and development of children with emphasis 
upon environmental and phowidltnet ce factors affecting growth and development and 
implications for guidance. Laboratory experiences where needed. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Associate Professors Van de Mark and Ritchie 
Assistant Professors White, Rush, Cannon, and Prather 


Basic Foods and Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Each quarter. 

Ritchie, White, Cannon 
Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 
food preparation. 
Meal Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Each quarter. Pr., HE 102, 

Ritchie, White 

The planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, 
management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 
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402. 


412. 


452. 


462, 


472. 
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used for table service in their relation to each other 


. Table Service (3). lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. Ritchie 
A study is made of the accessories 


and to the orice service of meals. Principles of flower arrangements are studied and 
forms of the different food services in the home. 

Food Science (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203. Prather 
A study of the chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins and minerals applied 
to human nutrition. 


Food Preservation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall and Summer. Pr., VM 311 eat 
‘tech 


The course consists of the study of the theory and practice of preservation of foods by 
fermentation, crystallization, canning and freezing with special emphasis placed im better 
quality of foods preserved at home. 


Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 204, VM sh 


a 
A study and application of the various factors in influencing the body's need for food. A 
course for majors in Nutrition or Nursing Science. 


Notrition and wicterics a (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr. HE 332. Prather 
A continuation of 

Institutional Geantasins 3), Lee. 3, Winter, Summ V Rush 

The organization and administra { Ke eas in vesliaate halls, clubs, rhs eo Maes, Ru 

hotels and hospitals. Study of physical equipment, personnel, ethics, marketing conditions, 

a purchases, records and accounts. Required field trips to residence halls, hospitals, etc., 
observation. 


Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr.. HE 342, or HE 372. 

Ritchie, Cannon, White 
Study of the methods of presenting nutrition information or organizations engaged in com- 
munity work. Field experience. 


Nutrition * Health (Credit 3 or 5). Lec. ya Lab, 4. General elective. Each 
uarter. Pr., for 5 hour course, CH 102 & 102L Van de Mark, White 
study and “application of the fundamentals of human nutrition. Food requirements of 

different age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to all 

students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 


Diet Therapy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 332, and 
HE 342. Ritchie 
The application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic 
aid in treatment of disease. 
pare Speake: Siateeey' i Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr., junior standing and 
Van de Mark, Bush 
ee Narn eaie menu planning, food buying, preparation and serving of foods. Use, opera- 
oat and maintenance of equipment. University kitchens are used for the laboratory ex- 
ence. 


. Cafeteria Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior oe and HE 352. 


de Mark, Rush 
A study is made of layouts, personnel management, foods and Bisbee applicable to 
cafeterias. Course also includes administrative problems, records, portion and cost controls. 
(Field trips.) 
Catering (3). (3). Lee. 1 Eab, 6. 6. Bpsing. , HE 202, Ritchie 
Advan food preparation is ‘ne Wh to needs in field of catering, This applies 
to clubs, hotels and other institutions such as colleges. Problems studied include proper 
decoration, settings and table accessories. 


Food for the Young Child (5). Lee, 2, Lab. 9 , HE 102 and 202, _—siRRitchie 
A study is made of the food and its preparation a sik during the pre-natal period 
and feeding the infant after birth—through the preschool years. The college nursery school 
serves as a laboratory for this course. 


yt gaciee Cookery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, ae ng Fe 
be vow is based on a study of causes and effects of various methods of Food teeparetiail: 
It includes basic chemical reactions involved in food combinations. The course gives a 
foundation for work in food research. 
ee Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE pee ee 
e, Ri e 
A study of problems involved in improvement of nutrition practices in the acl, as it 
applies to high school teaching and Extension Service programs. 
Infant and Child Nutrition (5), Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 
and HE 342. Ritchie 
Nutrition requirements for growth from prenatal life through adolescence. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Cookery ©), Beas Pr., or peucuniene, Ce CH 304. Van de Mark 
Food preparation from from the giving instruction in techniques used in 
measuring quality of food. Tureen course gives a ge ab tory in advanced food research. 


Advanced — (5). Piece BE 202 and HE 462, Van de Mark 
Chemical an of importance in food preparation and processing. 
Problems in Mead ‘siete (5). Pr. VM 311 and HE 332. Prather 


Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. These 
ee are subjects for minor Ase, 


Baader 4 in Food or Nutrition (5). Pr., HE $72, 332, CH 203, Van de Mark 


survey of current literature in nutrition and food consumption, 


Avaieed Wohi Ge Pr., HE 332, HE 342, EL 203, CH 208. Prather 
A study of carbohydrates, fats, proteins and the minerals. 


Advanced Nutrition II So Pe Pr., HE 332, CH 207, CH 208. Prather 
A study of the vitamins an their interrelationships. 
Research Methods in Nutrition m (5): Van de Mark, Prather 


Special problems in human nutri 


Home Management 


Professor Rose 
Assistant Professors Graves and Morrill 


Fall, Spring. Graves 
A study home equipment with emphasis on selection, use and care. 


The House (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Spencer 
This course is planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and 
modern, from the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 


Home Furnishing (5). Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., HE 104. Spencer 


This course is a study of home ¢ gs both from an * uesthetic and practical standpoint, 
This includes the recognition of penny Forniture and its adaptability to the home of today. 


Home Management (5). All Pr,, HE 202. Rose, Morrill 
A study of the factors affecting management of the home for the purpose of meeting 
individual needs and creating satisfying family environment, emphasis on problems involv- 
ing the use of time, money, and energy. 


—— and Lighting Equipment (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., PS 207, HE 


Graves 
Principles underlying the operation and use of lighting, laundry and other cleaning equipment. 


Contemporary Materials and Finishes (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Graves, Morrill 
A study of present day materials and finishes. Laboratory experiences in constructing and 
renovating furnishings; refinishing, recaning and reupholstering funiture. 


eee and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, General ma wg Fall, 
A om +} is made of the health facilities available to the home and community. Field trips 
are included. 


Food Equipment (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Winter, alternate Summers. Pr., junior 


standing, PS 207, HE 233, Rose, Graves 
Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 


Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter, Pr., junior standing, HE 202, 
and HE 323. Rose 
Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in the different Chane 
of homemaking. Stress is placed on the process of management and satisfactory group re- 
lations. Home management houses will accommodate a total of twenty girls each quarter. 
Application for residence must be filed with the Home Management Department at the 
beginning of the junior year. The cost is the dormitory room and board fee. 


. The en and the Market (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing and 


EC 2 Rose, Graves 
A Macs ‘of consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit, 
advertising, standardization, labeling, and price policies. 


Family Economics (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., junior standing, EC 200, + ae 
A study of budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
630. Home Management Supervision (5). Pr., Bo S33 and HE 443. Rose 
A study of management problems in supervision. three home management houses will 
be used for observation and study. 


631. Trends in Home Management (5). Pr., HE ag and HE 443. Rose 
Developments and trends in home management at the state, regional, and national levels. 


632. a Survey of Household Equipment (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Rose 
A survey of equipment in the modem home. Equipment is tested and evaluated in the 
laboratory where instructional and experimental studies are carried on. 


633. Family y Bowing (5). Lee. 5, Pr., EC 200, HE 303, HE 323. Rose 
and development of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 

beri. pet. 
634. Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., HE 323, HE 453. Rose 


A study of income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic 
provisions for unemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependents. 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professor Ware 
Associate Professors Amling, Fisher, Furuta, Harris, Jones, and Orr 
Assistant Professors Moore and Norton 
Instructor Martin 


The department offers a curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture and a major in 
general Horticulture 
The major in general Horticulture prepares graduates for positions as market 
gardeners, truck growers, fruit and nut growers, or as extension or research specialists 
in horticulture. The subjects in this course deal with the A pine preservation, 
storage, marketing, and uses of fruits, vegetables, and nuts 
e Conan in Ornamental Horticulture offers training in landscape gardening, 
anagement, nursery management, flower shop management and _arbori- 
culture. » Under the ted aes - iis major professor the student in Ornamental Horti- 
culture ma alty in his Junior Year. Through the choice of 
technical e me ony Be whee ize in his chosen field. Graduates in this course are 
prepared for positions as ees suite extension specialists in these fields, as managers 
of greenhouses, flower shops, nurseries, or a horticulture maintenance business, 
Candidates for the eid of Bachelor of Science in Ornamental Horticulture are 
required to have three months uivalent of three months, practical experience 
in a greenhouse, nursery, lan tee Seva es lot, or flower shop. 


Ornamental Horticulture 


101. Introduction to Omamental Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Winter. Staff 
An orientation course for freshman students in ucing all fields in Ormamental Horticulture. 
221, Landscape Gardening (5), Lec, 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Spring, Fall. Fisher 


The principles of landscape gardening "applied to the development of small home grounds 
and school grounds. The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the 
identification and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and 
maintenance of ornamental plants. 


223. rae t Materials (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Fisher 
tification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 
223. poke Materials (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Orr 
~ bara ee culture, and use of broadleaf und narrowleaf evergreens in landscape 
Pp gs 


224, Plant t Propagation (5). Lee. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter, Pr. BY 201-2. Stalf 
The basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants. 


225. Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. General elective. Orr 
The principles and practices of flower arranging for the 

321. Plant Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Fisher 
The identification, c ultnre and use of deciduout chenbe and smal! trees in landscape plantings. 

322. Garden Management Lec. 3, Lab. 4. § Fisher 
The we pen ae AY use of ‘annuals and Laden AR 

323. Floriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lah, 4. Fall, Pr., HF 224, BY 201-2. Furuta 


The principles and practices 0 f greenhouse construction and management. 


Hikes 


327. 


421. 


422. 
423. 


424. 


425. 
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. Floriculture (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., HF 323. Furuta 
Principles and practices of femeean ty cut flower production. 
Landscape Design I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., BF 221, Fisher 
has sfuatine: tt Lea and small home grounds 
Landscape Design II (5). Lab, 15. _ HE 221, 325. Fisher 


The planning of public areas and Pascal 3 of public buildings, including general layout, 
planting and detail treatment of special areas. 


Landscape Construction (5). Lab. 15 or Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., a aa 
Fis 
Planning and preparation of specifications for construction of structures that are considered 
a part of the landscape treatments of an area. Grading and modification of land areas for 
various purposes and problems in surface and underground water control to be ce tis, 


Arboriculture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306, 309, and junior standing. 
The principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, ee 
pruning, tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization. 


Floriculture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spin. F Pr-, HF 323 and junior standing. Furuta 
The principles and practices of the commercia 1 prodaction of greenhouse pot plant crops. 
Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 
304 and junior standing. Orr 
The principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 
Plant Com = (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., HF 222, 223, 321, and 
junior stan i 
a —s raed practices of the combination and use of ornamental plants in landscape 
Pp gs 

Flower Shop (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Spring. Pr., H¥ 422, permission a 


structor. rr 
The principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing. 


426-27-28, Minor Problems (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter. Pr., senior a 


429. 


431. 


201, 


401, 


405. 


ing and permission of instructor. 

Senior students are assigned minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery 
Management or Floriculture, on which independent library, field or greenhouse investiga- 
tions are made, under supervision of instructors. 


Advanced Plant Propagation (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, 


and junior st 1g 
Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 
anatomical principles. 


, a ee Specialty Products (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, HF 324, 


HF 422, HF Furuta 
Study of dest. ge methods of distribution of floricultural and nursery products. 
Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., BY 


201, HF 221, graduate g. 
Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant materials in landscaping, 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agricul- 


ture program.) 
General Horticulture 


Orchard Management (5), Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. Moore 
A practical course in propagating, planting, pruning, S uldivating, fertilizing, spraying, 
thinning, harvesting, grading, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits and nuts 
grown in the South. 


. Vegetable Gardening (5). Lee. 3, I Lab, 4, Each quarter. Norton 


Origin, growth, storage, use, and vari of vegetables commonly grown in home gardens. 
Truck Crops (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., HE 908 and junior standing. Jones 


Production and marketing of truck crops. Sp consideration is given to crops grown in 
the South. 


. Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior wires A 


Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 


Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing, Amlin 
A study of as sor te dpc involved. in the production of setaebiertion: rare 
blueberries, and brambles. 

Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr. HF 201 and junior standing. Amling 
Production and ae of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and filberts 
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407. Preparation and Handling of Fruits and Vegetables (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 


arris 
starr A of the harvesting, grading, packaging, and handling of fruits and vegetables for 
et. 


408, Commercial Vegetable Crops (3), Lec.-Lab, 4. Spring or Summer, Pr., HF 
308 and graduate standing. Jones 
The application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 
principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 and 401 may not be used to meet 
requirements for the Master’s degree.) 


410, Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3), Spring and Summer, Pr., HF aah s —_ 
uate n 
cientific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Master’s degree.) 


GRADUATE COURSES. 


601. Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. Staff 
A study involving broad purposes of researc . discovery, and progress as related to the 
scientific method; research programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing 
literature, preparing project outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing 
data, and publication of results. 


602. Horticultural Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. Amling 
A review of horticultural literature and of horticultural enterprises, including vege- 
tables, fruits, and ornamentals, The laboratory consists of library assignments and reports. 


603. — ee 2 in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


, graduate standing. Staff 
sriceed problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
614. Seminar (1). Fall, Winter, and Sprin Staff 


Study of the literature in Agronomy and Sails, Botany and Plant Puthology, and Horticul- 
ture. Emphasis will be given to preparation, organization, and presentation of material by 
the students. This is a joint seminar among the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Botany 
and Plant Pathology, and Horticulture. Required of all graduate students in these depart- 
ments. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, Staff 


industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Professors Jones and Haynes 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, Stoves, and Leffard 
Instructors Wingard and McM urtry 


Courses in the Spr pw. Laboratories Department are designed chiefly for those 
interested in the field = seagrass The basic areas included are casting, machining, 
inspection, forming, w a and other fabrication methods of manufacturing. At- 
tention is given also to ro needs of sales and maintenance engineering of in ustrial 
equipment involved in the various areas. 

ration with the School of Education, this Department also offers a pro- 
gram for the professional and technical training of Industrial Arts teachers for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, (See School of Education for major and minor 
requirements.) 

These courses are available as electives to all students with the necessary pre- 
requisites, 

102. Welding Science and Application (1), Lab. 3 
Heyy of ae principles and application of et and cutting processes in the fabrica- 
tion of meta 


103. Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 
troduction to metal removal processes. A Re - o% machines of production. 


104, Pt Metal Design and Fabrication (1). 
Methods and equipment used in design, wd Pag oats fabricating of sheet metal products. 


105. Foundry Technology (1). Lab. 3. 
Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


308. Ga sages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., IL 103. 
ms in the science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial 
produ 
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Manufacturing Processes 


These courses are desi to acquaint the student with the basic fr paie wale 
processes including an ysis of machines, tools, and materials, and design of p 
ucts in the respective areas indicated below: 


301 
302. 
803 


405, 


406, 


. Manufacturing Processes—Casting area (3). Lec. a Pre, IL 105. 
Analysis of materials, methods, and design of cast produc 
Manufacturing Processes—Machining area (3). Lec. ". Pr., IL 103. 
A study of the ripe of machining metal products. 
; ar on Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3). Lec. 3. 
r 


A study of materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaping, 
forming, and welding processes. 

Proble Weldin Sa ery Lec. eos 4, Pr., IL 102, 

‘Lacaniads Seri. and techni Foe ang 5): Ee f22 rocesses, Studi dies in design, weld- 
ability of metals, amectian, poate Peg er oe — equipment. 
Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 103. 

Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories. 


The following courses are aR chiefly for the preparation of teachers in 
Industrial Arts subjects and related fields. Some of these courses are recommended 
for those interested in Rey areas and hobbies. 


101. 
307. 
402. 
403, 


415. 


416, 
417, 
418. 


Woodworking (1). 3. 
Introduction to machines, agent and materials used in working with wood and plastic. 


General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. consent of instructor, 
Design, construction and g art metal projects. 


Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., IL 101, 
Studies in design, construction, and g fine objects of wood. 


General Shops (5). Lee. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
saaaaae of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in high schoo] 
teaching 


Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools + 
mena oh centers. 


Materials of Industrial Arts s (5). Lec. 5. ht senior standing. 
History and use of various materials 


Organization of Shop Courses (5) (Lee x "Pr, senior standing. 
Organizatio d administration Industrial Arts * program in the public schools. 


Industrial . Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Fundamentals of design as applied to to Industrial Arts projects. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pre 


302, 


306, 


307. 


graduate standing. 
Advanced study of technology and method in sel areas of Industrial Arts, 
Industrial Management (IM) 


Professor Lane 
Associate Professors Cobb, Coppedge, and Layfield 
Assistant Professors Ashworth, Bryant, Fowler, Henry, and Morgan 


Production Control (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IM 306. 

Planning, scheduling, arcsiy Sener dispatching in manufacturing operations; production 
control systems; mechanisms for production control, 

Industrial Management 5). Pr. Pr. 8 homore standing. 

Fundamental principles and modern of control in re evolution of industry 
and management; organization for canton of materials, cost, production, purchasing, store- 
keeping, inventory, quality; labor relations, wages and rates, job analysis. 

Safety Engineering (5). Pr., sopbomwre standing. 

Principles, practices, organizations, and procedures for industrial accident prevention and 
plant protection. 

Inventory Control (5). Pr., IM 306 and IM 302. 

Application of principles end techniques to the programming of material requirements, 
procurement, storekeeping, salvage and conservation, 
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Materials Handlin Pr or standing. 
Materials handling ng (5). F — ee systems. 


Methods Engineering (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., IM 306 and junior standing. 
Study and practice in applying the principles which govern motion economy; work space 
organization; selection of materials, jigs, fixtures, and equipment; and the application of 
a time measurement for the determination of the most economical method of 
manufacture, 


Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. IM 310, 

Study and practice in applying the Rie es governing the establishment of standard data 
in the various forms required for methods time measurement, wage incentive organizations, 
budgetary planning and standard cost; and the use of time measuring equipment in problems 
of standard data determination. 


Machine Tabulation (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Operation and maintenance of tabulating machines. 


Budget Control (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EC 214 and IM 306, 

Purposes, organization, preparation, and ad administration of industrial budgetary control of 
purchases, materials, labor, et a Feo te expense, production, plant, and equipment. 
Guaility Control (6). Lec . 4, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 

Statistical method quality control for economical manufacture; inspection methods; 
organization and procedure for quality control; determination of sample size. 


. Industrial Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, IM 302, and IM 
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55 and layout of industrial plants. 

pi ergs in Boy a a Management (5). Pr., IM 302, IM 311, EC 345, and 
senior st 

Application of spe in PS principles to problems of industry as guide for decisions of 
management. 

Industrial Trainin cit Pr., Era, asae standing. 

Methods, policies, an training natectiee supervisors, technicians, foremen, 
workers, and mpecintisls: 3 in Sy oration 

Plant Location (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Industrial surveys to determine economic Dcation of industrial plants. 

ngineering Economy (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Practical engineering sotlee for the economic selection of alternative structures, equipment, 
project, processes, and methods by comparison of costs. 

Sales Engineering (5), Fre IM 306 and junior standing. 

Application of princi d techniques to selling industrial a when a background 
knowledge of eonataheate processes is required. 

History of Management ( (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A chronological account of the origin and application of the scientific approach to the control 
of the means of production and its contribution to industry and society. 


Plant Maintenance (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., IM 306. 
Principles of organizing and control g maintenance operations of industrial plants. 


Managerial Control (5). Leo. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., IM 306 and junior standing. 
Principles and application of mechanizing managerial control procedures, 


Operations Research (5). Pr., IM 306 and senior standing. 
Organized application of scientific methods and techniques to the study of operating prob- 
lems of management. 


Contracts and Specifications (3). Pr., senior standing. 
Contract documents; specification writing; * professional relations. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Professor Schrader 
Instructors Attleberger and Cooper 


Hematology (5). 3, Lab. 6 
This course involves the gins Ty ast tg and examinations of the blood, as recommended 


by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 


Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 204. 
Theory and techniques of laboratory tests based in the antigen-antibody reaction. 


Advanced Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 301, 
Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyserasias. 
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402. Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr., LT 301, 
Seek. aoe reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory 
technology: 


405. Advanced Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 305. 
Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood. 


421, Diagnostic Apparatus (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PS 206. 
Studies in the use of such hospital equipment as are used in X-ray, electrocardographic, 
and basal metabolism diagnosis. 

422. Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. LT 301, LT 421. 
nnd applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital 
aboratories. 


423. Advanced Hospital Laboratory Practice (5), Lab, 15, Pr, LT 422. 


Library Science (LY) 


LY 101, Use of the Library (1), Taught by academic members of the Library staff. 
Lectures and assignments designed to facilitate use of the card catalog, periodical indexes, 
reference books, and the compilation of bibliographies, 


Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Parker 
Professors Ball, Burton, Macon and Williams 
Research Professor Ikenb 
Associate Professors Butz, Haynsworth, Perry, R on, and Thompson 
Assistant Professors Baskervill, Dupree, B. Fitzpatrick, Moss, and Sanders 
Instructors Allison, Alvord, Bass, Binkley, Crocker, Dixon, Hopper, Ivey, 
Light, E. Major, Newman, O'Neil, and 
Graduate Assistants Anders, Atkinson, Bennett, Buntyn, Burdeshaw, Colbert, 
Edwards, M. Fitzpatrick, Ford, Hakala, Hartwig, Hawkins, Hood, Humphrey, 
Issos, Johnston, Lomax, Pate, P Rice, Salzmann, Schaefer, 
Shobe, Smith, Spikes 


Students who contemplate careers as mathematicians should follow the curriculum 
found on page 186. This curriculum is designed to prepare a student for graduate 
work in mathematics. Because of the current emphasis on mathematics and science 
numerous fellowships are available to provide capable students with financial aid 
to pursue graduate work leading to careers in research and college teaching, or 
careers in industry. ¥ ; 

Other students in the School of Science and Literature sg rt @ major in 
mathematics should complete the sequences through MH 264 (or MH 301) during 
the freshman and sophomore years, At the beginning of the junior year, these 
students must consult the Department of Mathematics on the selection of at least 
four additional junior and senior mathematics courses to complete this major. 

Students in the School of Education desiring a major or minor in mathematics 
are referred to page 141. 


040. Remedial Algebra. Lec. 5. Non-credit. 


060. Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry. Lec. 5. Non-credit. 
A course for students who are deficient in high school geometry, 


107. College ebra (5). Pr., De ntal approval, 
Gredit is ne, ee he both MHF 107 and MH 111. 

108. Mathematics of Finance (5). Pr., MH 107, MH 111, or MH 160. 
Simple annuities; general annuities; sinking funds; amortization schedules; depreciation; 
bonds. 

111-12, Introductory College Mathematics (5-5). Pr., Departmental approval. Credit 
in MH 111 excludes credit in MH 107, : 

Logic; the number system; sets and their applications to the study of linear equations; sys- 
tems of equations and inequalities; relations; functions including algebraic, exponential, 
logarithmic and trigonometric; graphs of relations and functions. 

This sequence emphasizes mathematical ideas as well as mathematical manipulation in 
preparing students for MH 161 or MH 113. It includes the material contained in standard 
college courses in algebra and trigonometry. 


113, Analytic Geometry (5). Pr., MH 112 or MH 160, 
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127. Elementary Mathematical Statistics (5). Pr.. MH 107, MH 111 or MH 160. 
The purpose of this course is to develop elementary sta statistics based on a limited mathe- 
matical background. A study of the normal, binomial, Chi square and Poisson distributions 
with applications to various fields is included. 


160, Introductory College Mathematics (5). Pr., Departmental approval. 
A course to be taken in lieu of MH 111-12 by selected students. 

161. Analytic Geometry and a (5), Pr.. MH 112 or MH 160, First quarter of 
a four-quarter sequence for ra nsaeid students 

181-2. Fundamental Mathematics I, Pr, Two quarters of college credit. 


udy of the concepts ee es au miques of arithmetic and algebra. Previous 
pach for any college mathematics course excludes credit for this course. 


201-2, Calculus I, II (5-5), Pr.. MH 113 for MH 201, MH 201 for MH 202. 
Differentiation and integration with applications. 


251-2. Analytic Geometry and Calculus I, I 5-5). Pr., MH 112, or MH 160, 
A brief unified sequence for non-technical students. Credit in these courses excludes credit 
in MH 113, MH 202, MH 161, and MH 262. 


262-3-4, Analytic eigen. and Calculus (5-5-5), Pr., MH 161. 


301. Calculus Ill (5), Pr., MH 202, 
finite series, partial "differentiation, multiple integrals. 


331. “see Algebra (5 (5). Pr.. MH 202, MH 252, or MH 263. 
Properties integral domains with special emphasis on the arithmetic of the integers and 


polynomials. 
351-2. Finite Mathematics I, If (5-5), Pr., Five hours credit in mathematics and 
ior s for MH 351. MH 351 for MH 352. 


ws of logic, theory of sets, probability, vectors and matrices. 


361. Differential Equations I (5). Pr.. MH 301 or MH 264. 
Ordinary differential equations with applications. 


402. Engineering Mathematics I (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Fourier series, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations, special functions. 


403. Engineering Mathematics II (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. 
404. Engineering Mathematics If (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Vector analysis, with applications. 
407, Mathematics of Computers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., MH 301, 264, or 252 and 
departmental approval. 
Digital computers in the large; programming for large scale computers; numerical methods. 
412. Differential Equations I (5). Pr., MH 361, or departmental approval, and 


ior standing. 
ear differential equations, total differential equations, series ann. 


420-1. Advanced Calculus (5-5). Pr., MH 264 or MH 301; junior standing. 
Sets, sequences, functions, limits, continuity, derivatives, Riemann a inthe. series, uniform 
convergence. 


431. Introduction to Modern Algebra (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fields. 
435. Elements ry Theory of Numbers I (5). Pr.. MH 331; junior standing. 
Theorems Ls divisibility; prime numbers; congruences; theorems of Pennane ‘Euler, and 
Wilson; power residues. 


437. rales to the Theory of Matrices (5). Pr.. MH 202 or MH 263; junior 
standing. 
Rectangular matrices and elementary transformations; equivalence of matrices and of forms; 
linear spaces; matnec polynomials. 


. Topics in Geometry (5). Pr... MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing. 
Solid analytical yeometry, non-Euclidean geometry. 
Higher Geometry (5). Pr., MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing, 
Axiomatic development of profective geometry with the introduction of coordinates and 
transformations. Euclidean, non-Euclidean and inversive geometries. 
447. Foundations of Plane Geometry (5). Pr., MH 264 and junior standing. 
An axiomatic development of a plane geometry. Points, lines, congruences. Ecupbasis is 
placed on development of proofs by students. 
461. Numerical Analysis (5). Peo MH 301 or MH 264; junior standing. 
Zeros of real functions; finite differences; numerical differentiation and steal ordinary 
differential equations; systems of linear equations; partial differential equations. 


@ 
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467. Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pr.. MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing. 
Data in distribution functions; theoretical distribution functions; moment generating func- 
tion, normal, binormal, Poisson, Student “t", chi-square and “F" distribution functions; 
large-sample theory; linear and curvilinear correlation. 
NOTE: Courses numbered between 480 and 489 are for majors in the School of Education. 

481. College Geometry (5). Pr., MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing. 
Classical Euclidean geometry; “Joci: indirect construction: the nine point circle; homothetic 
figures. 

485. Pere of Algebra I (5). Pr., MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior 
standing. 
A study of algebra with emphasis given to the explicit statement of the postulates and the 
logical development from these basic assumptions. 

456, a of Geometry (5). Pr., MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior 
standing. 
A study of Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical 
development from basic assumptions. Some of the more interesting theorems of the different 
geometries will be discussed but no attempt will be made to develop any of the geometries 
completely. Some attention will be given to the history of geometry. 


487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., MH 202 or MH 252; junior standing. 
A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic Stinciyiles and dlatlomabion. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
607-S-9. Applied Mathematics I, II, Tl (5-5-5). Pr., A ved graduate standing. 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic sats equations governing fie Helmholtz’s and Laplace's 
equations in curvilinear coordinates; separation of suahanon boundary conditions and 
eigenfunctions; Green's functions. 


612. Differential Equations Itt (5). Pr. aes 620 or departmental approval, 
Existence theorems. Strum-Liouville , partial differential equations. 


613. Partial Differential Equations (5). "Pr. MH 412 and MH 620, 
Linear and nonlinear partial differential equations; successive approximations; existence and 
uniqueness theorems. 


620-21. Introduction to Analysis I, TI (5-5). » departmental approval. 
Real and complex number systems; elements 2 i eory; limits; series; continuity; dif- 

ferentiation; Riemann-Stieltjes integral; functions of several real variables. 

622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable I, I (5-5). Pr., MH 620. 
Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; Maximum principle; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

624-25, Linear Topological Spaces I-II {S5)... FY MH 621, 
Normed linear spaces, Banach spaces; linear transformations; linear functionals; 
Riesz-representation theorem; convex sets and ee Hilbert space. 

626-27. Functions of Real Variables I, Il (5-5). MH 620. ; 
Real number system; measurable sets; Baire classes; na Poth integral; properties of the 
integral; Stieltjes and Denjoy integral. 


631-32. Modern Algeb I MH 431, 
Numbers; gots ey ehh Ra and polynomials; Galois theory, 


633. Theory of Pr., MH 631. 
Sylow 7 Se Saupe Oh ee chain conditions. 


634. Theory of Rings Pr., MH 631. 
cernioneee ce rings, ®). in commutative rings. 


635. Elementary Theory of Numbers II (5). Pr., MH 435. 
Distribution of primes; Diophantine analysis; number lattices; selected topics from classical] 
number theory. 


FeO. Algunene, Showy st 2 bers Pr., MH 435. 
Ideals “tsauibe: fi : cyclotomic ln Ne Fermat's conjecture. 


637. Matrices (5). Pr., MH 437. 
Special types of Matrices; reduction to canonical form; readings in current literature. 


643, Analytic Frojective Geometry (5). Pr. Departmental approval. 
Coordinates; transformations; conics; qua 


645-46. Differential Geometry I-III (5-5). Pr., MH 620. 
Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian geome- 
try of n-dimensions. 

650-51-52, General Topology (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 620. 
An axiomatic Soveirremet of point set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 
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Numerical Analysis II (5). Pr.. MH 461. 
Matrices and systems of linear equations; systems of ordinary differential equations; partial 


differential equations. 

Mathematical Statistics II (5). Pr MH 467. 

Multiple and partial correlation smail-sample theory; non-parametric methods; testing 
goodness of fit; testing statistical hypothesis; statistical design in experiments; sequential 
analysis. 

NOTE: Courses numbered between 680 and 689 are for majors in the School of Education. 


even hcrerg aheet 6) Drelot Bomg de le , 4 wah 


Applications of Mathematics (5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Foundations of business mathematics and applications from annuities; depreciation systems; 
amortization and sinking funds; life insurance and a development of the calculus as needed, 


- Number Systems (5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 


A study of the properties of ‘the integers, rational numbers, sdonal numbers; Euclidean 
algorithm, unique factorization, the rational operations; square roots; number systems with 
bases other than 10. 


. Fundamentals of Algebra II (5), II (5). Pr., approved graduate standi 


ing. 
Not a continuation of Basic concepts of equation theory; transformations; algebraic 


curves. 


- Directed Reading in Algebra. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 


courses in the area. This includes reading in Algebra, Abstract Algebra, Matrix 
Theory or Number Theory. 

Directed Reading in Analysis. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics, Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Geometry, Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Topology. Credit to be arranged. Pr,, 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

ose yy and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Vestal, Maynor, McKinnon, Shaw, and Tang 
Associate Professors Cox, Elizondo, Fluker, Jones, Lawson, Min, ge 
mith, and Ward 
Assistant Professors Elkayon Harrod, Ingalls, J, Smith, and Swinson 
Instructors Crenshaw, Liddell, Mueller, O’ Brien, Phillips, Ray, and Vance 


Materials of Engineering (3). Pr., CH 103, PS 201 or PS 205. 
Structure of materials and the theory of the relationship between structure and environ- 


ment. 
Applied Mechanics—Statics (5). Pr., PS 201, corequisite, MH 263. 


Resolution and composition of ne equilibrium of force systems; friction, centroids; 
moments of inertia. 


. Properties of Materials (3). » ME 202, 


Principles of properties of ee and relationships between structure, environment and 
properties. 


Thermodynamics I (5). Pr., MH 263 and PS 202, 
A study of gas laws and vapors. 


. Thermodynamics II (5). Pr., ME 301. 


Thermodynamic cycles and applications of the gas laws. 


. Strength of Materials I (5). Pr., ME 205 and MH 263, 


Elements of stress analysis structures and machines. 


. Applied ABE PEER NE (5), Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 


Types and principles of motion; action of unbalan force systems affecting the motion 
of rigid bodies. 


ME Laborat I (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, ME 302. 
Mechanical roi these naar 4 and a 
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Materials Testing Laboratory Moot omy Lab. 3. Pr., 


ME 306. 
Testing of fe berm. ae in compression, and for hardness. 
Thermodynamics (5). sige t Seema a 202. 
A study of gases and vapors, "cyclek; mass and heat transfer. (For non-Mechanical Engineer- 
ing students only.) 


ME Laboratory I (2). Lab, 3. Pr., ME 302 and ME 308, 
cal Engineering Labora tory experiments and reports. 


Field Mochankes (5 Pr., Mi B07 nad ME S02 or ME B10. 
Statics and dynamics of compressible and incompressible fluids. 


Strength of Materials II (5). Pr., ME 306. 

dvanced stress analysis; combined stresses; elastic stability. 
pony seers Heat Power Pr., CH 104, PS 205, MH 252. 
Introduction to power plant etise ty cae a combustion, spark ignition and com- 
er ignition engines, steam and gas cycles. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students 
only 
Elementary Machine Desi sign (5) ; EG 204, ME 306, 
Design of the basic machine ements Rc selected parts from current manufacturing 
oo i Use of empirical equations in design, (For non-Mechanical Engineering students 
only. 
Elementary Mach Design Lab Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Pr., ME 320. 
Problems involving che synth ~~ Somanang elements discussed in ME 320. (For non- 
Mechanical Engineering students only 


. Air Conditioning (5), Pr., pay pee and junior standing. 


Theory and design of heating, cooling, and ventilating systems, 


. Power Plants (5) Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 


Power plants an petit a Ber fuels and pea rare i elements of design. 


ME Laboratory II (2). Lec. 1, Lab. E. os eae pene aoe oo 
Advanced experiments in ME Laboratory and 


. Internal Combustion En mapas ey. (5). Er. Mr 905 302 or ME 310 and junior standing. 


Thermodynamics, design, and performance of Otto and Diesel engines; fuels and combustion, 


. Turbomachines (5). Pr., ME a18 or CE 208, junior standing. 


The application of uid mechanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, turbines, and fluid 
couplings; control devices. 


. Refrigeration (5), Pr., ME 302 or ME 310 and junior standing. 


Theory and design of commercial and residential refrigerating systems. 


. Heat Transfer (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., ME 302, ME 313 or AE 301, EE 320, 


MH 402, senior 
Fundamental principles of eat transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 


ME Laboratory IV (@). Lec, 1, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 311 and ME 410. 


Advanced experiments in ME Laboratory and reports. (No graduate credit permitted for 
M.M.E.) 


; Gas and Steam Turbines (5). Br., 


ME 302 and senior standing. 
ynamic theory and design of “nozzles and blade paths for gas and steam turbines. 


. Sales Turbines (5). Pr., ME 302 and senior standing, 


Thermodynamic theory and design of steam turbines. 


. Mechanical Vibrations (5), Pr., ME 306, ME 307, and junior standing. Pr., or 


Coreq., MH 402 
Theory of vibration of systems of one or more degrees of freedom, with and without 


damping; systems with distributed constants and self-induced vibration. 


. Power Plant Design (5). Pr., ME 410 and junior standing. 


Design problems and layout of a power plant. 


. Internal Combustion Engine Problems (5), Pr., ME 302, ME 412. 


Application of internal combustion engine theory to ‘the design of engines. 


- Automatic Controls (5), Pr., MH 361, ME 307, ME 313, EE 331, and junior 


Process analysis; methods of control; closed loop in control; feedback systems; analysis of 
system problems, 

Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5), Pr., ME 310 and junior standing, 
The mechanics of compressible and incompressible * duids and the transmission of heat by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students only.) 
Metallurgy (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 206, ME 306, and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of diffusion, phase oe eee and the theory of heat treatment as re- 
lated to ferrous and non-ferrous metal systems, 
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Ferrous Metallurgy (5). Pr., ME 435 or ME 406, and junior standing. (Credit in 
ME 406 excludes credit in ME 436.) 
Recent trends and developments in ferrous metallurgy ond advanced consideration of 


the subject matter of ME 435. 
Nonferrous Metall (5). Pr., ME 435 or ME 406, and junior standing. 


Recent trends and developments Fr nonferrous metallurgy and advanced ccotaldasatiin of 
the subject matter of ME 435. 


Machine Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 206, ME 306. 
Design of ma e elements with emphasis on the analysis of static stresses. 


a Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 439, ME 316; Pr., or Coreq,, 


Design of machine elements with emphasis on the analysis of dynamic stresses and cre- 
ative design. 


ary, Pa a Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing and approval 


mite problems requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering systems. 


Engineering Systems Ii: (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr., ME 441. 


A continuation of ME 4 


. Special Problems, cats 1-5), Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 


Ing. 
iniividual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Steam Engineering ring (9)< Pr» ME 410. 


Course includes power t problems, steam turbine analysis, and an advanced study of 
steam machinery. 


Advanced Thermodynamics (5). Rr ME 302. 
Study of advanced theory and probl 


Advanced Internal Combustion Engines (5). Pr., ME 412. 
Advanced study of design and performance of all types of interna] combustion engines. 


Gas Turbines (5). Pr., ME 302 and ME 425, 
Analysis of gas turbine cycles, media, combustion, and operation, 


Advanced § of Materials (5). Pr., ME 316. 

Elastic energy methods, elastic and p c deformation, thin shells and plates, and other 
advanced topics. 

Advanced anced Dynamics oe Pr, ME 307. 

Advanced problems and 

Advanced nabtodaclen (5). Pr., ME 415. 

Theoretical aspects of media and systems, 

Advanced Heat Transfer (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr.. ME 421 and MH 361. 
eS themy and problems in heat transfer. 


Analysis (5). Pr., MH 361 and ME 307. 
yea ysis of complex engineering problems and physical principles; transient and steady-state 
conditions; applications to heat transfer, dynamics, and other system analysis. 


Theory of Plates and Shells (5). Pr.. MH 361 and ME 316 or CE 401. 
Bending stresses and deformation in flat plates and theory of curved shells. 


Experimental Research Methods (5). Pr., Approved graduate standing. 
Measurement techniques, error analysis, electronic and optical instrumentation, Shel cir- 
cuits, data analysis and reduction. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Military Science (MS) 
Program of Instruction 


BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshmen) MS 101 (2 class, 2 drill periods) (1 credit) 


Organization of the Army and ROTC United States Army and National Security 
Individual Weapons and Marksmanship Leadership Laboratory (Drill) 


(Approved Academic Subject, see page 171.) 
MS 102, MS 103 (Drill only) (1 credit each) 
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Second Year (Sophomores) MS 211, 212, 213; or MS 221, 222, 223; or MS 241, 242, 
243; or MS 251, 252, 253. (2 class, 2 drill periods) (1 credit each) 

Map and Aerial Photograph Reading Introduction to Branch Tactics and Techniques 

US. Army and National Security Leadership Laboratory (Drill) 


ADVANCED COURSE 
Third Year (Juniors) 

Each branch teaches the same general subjects with emphasis on its application to 
the particular Branch—Armor, Artillery, Corps of Engineers, or Signal s. 

The blocks of instruction are: sealeeshins Military Teaching Principles; Branch 
Tactics: and Pre-Camp Orientation, All classes meet 4 days per week per quarter 
with 2 drill periods per week; 3 credits per quarter, 

MS 311, 312, 313—Artillery 

MS 321, 322, 323—Corps of Engineers 

MS 341, 342, 343—Signal Corps 

MS 351, 352, 353—Armor 


Fourth Year (Seniors) 

Each branch as in MS 38, teaches the same general subjects with emphasis upon 
application to the particular branch. ' 

Blocks of instruction are: Ngee ang istics®; Military Administration; Mili- 
tary Law: The Role of the United States in World Affairs; Service Orientation; Branch 
Tactics; Leadership Laboratory (Drill). 

All classes meet 4 hours per week per quarter with 2 drill periods per week; 3 
credits per quarter. 

MS 411, 412, 413—Artillery ‘ 

MS 421, 422, 423—Corps of Engineers 

MS 441, 442, 443—Signal Corps 

MS 451, 452, 453—Armor 


Music (MU) 


Head Professor Liverman 
Professors Glyde and Hinton 
Associate Professors Bentley and Tamblyn 
Assistant Professors Collins, Hankenson, Koper, Renard, and Rice 
Instructor Richardson 


131-32-33. Music Theory I-II-III (8-3-3). Pr., MU 102 or by permission. 
An integrated course in the development of listening, performing, and writing techniques; 
elementary diction, analysis, music reading, and diatonic harmony. 

151-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1), Lec, and Lab. 3-3-3. 
The presentation of vocal solo and choral, keyboard and chamber music, acquainting the 
student with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the 
past three centuries. 


231-32-33. Music Theory IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., MU 133, 
A continuation of composite theory through chromatic harmony; analysis of larger forms; 
continued music reading and keyboard harmony, 


251-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec, and Lab. 3-3-3. 
The presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 


with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries. 


254. Music Literature for Music Education Majors (3). 
A general survey of choral and instrumental literature. (This course excludes credit for 
MU 1151-52-53, 251-52-53 Survey of Music Literature.) 

$31-32-33. Modern Harmony I-II-III (3-3-3), Pr., MU 233. 
Twentieth-century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding contemporary 
writing, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal departments from 
“traditional” harmony. 

9334-35-36. Counterpoint I-IJ-TIT (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 233. 
I. Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with in- 
vertible counterpoint. II. Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Century 


including double counterpoint and imitation. IJI. Invention and Fugue. The study and 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 


* In Corps of Engineers these are grouped under Engineer Tactics and Techniques, 
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SaaS. Music Bustiny I-II-HI (3-3-3), 
The development music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded ex- 
amples, readings. 


SoE-OS-85. 7S, Comeamnting L-0-I1 (3-1-1), » MU 1383. 
I. Elementary basic nate oan df 8 troduction to score reading. IJ. Choral con- 
ducting. Elementary course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
III. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and con- 
ducting bund, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 


409. Marching Band Techniques (5). 
A study of fundamental cathods and procedures of the Marching Band. 


411-12-13. Tuning and Repairing Pianos (1-1-1), Lab, 3-3-3, Pr., senior standing. 
Basic principles of piano tuning such as tuning unisons, octaves, setting temperaments, etc., 
simple action and damper repair, action tainting and the replacing of strings and worn- 
out parts which can normally be done by the music instructor. 


414, Care and Repair of Musical } Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 3, Pr., senior standing, 
The selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on 
adjustments which should be made by the instrumental director. 


sia Mechanics of the Organ {i-2eR), Lab, 3-3-3. 
course organ construction including inspection of various types of organs with a 

tte to en the organist to make minor repairs and adjustments. 

431-32-33. Music Analysis (3-3-3), 0 Bkes senior standing. 
Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental Picea harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger here and homophonic forms. 

434-35-36. Music Composition I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 2353. 
The analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small, compound, and larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 


437-38-39. Orchestration I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233, 
Ranges, notation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments. Exercises in arranging for 
ite tea of string and wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for full 
orchestra 


441. Piano Pedagogy (3). 
A course for prospective piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and 
succeeding levels. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


442. Vocal Pedagogy (3). 
A course for prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materiale and methods 
of voice training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


443. String Pedagogy (3). 
The mechani stringed instruments, Teaching methods, schools, and systems, Teach- 
ing literature and repertoire. 
444, Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 
The mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with 
Maa on solo instrumental literature. 
445 


Oo 
Baa 6 A majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the 

aileer'e of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part 
writing from a pedagogical viewpoint. Intensive review of harmony and dictation, to- 
gether with a survey of several of the most commonly used texts. 
451. Keyboard Literature (3), Pr. pan standin 

A study of the mena of th th Sort beresdent: organ, and piano literatdre 
from the Baroque period to the devdey 


452. Vocal Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


A course presenting vocal literature from Eliza time to the present, including repre- 
sentative European and vent repertoire. 


453. Choral Literature (3). unior standing. 
A chronological study of Eta music from the Middle Ages to the present including 
opera, and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works. 

454. Instrumental Literature (3). 


Analysis and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modem 
literature. 


General Elective Courses 


371. Introduction to Music (3). No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 
An introductory course in the understanding of music including an explanation of basie 
terms, notations, rhythm, tonal system, vocal and piano score reading. 


— 
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372. ooo in the Western Civilization (3). May not be taken for credit by Music 
a or 
Music as related to the philosophical, economical and social growth of our culture from 
the Roman Empire to the 20th Century. 


$73, Appreciation of Music (3), May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


374, Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


A study of the representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No 
previous music training required. 


875. History of Jazz (3). May not be taken for credit by M Maj Mi 
paper eg ag ni wee Aine pera tp npengneord pore eer ae ay aye 
velopment of American jazz music. 


376. Music for Ballet and Theatre (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors 
and Minors, 


A survey of outstanding musical scores in the field of ballet and the theatre with special 
emphasis on the modern American musical theatre. 


377. Music Arran 3). By permission. 
A project ere Ayelet (3). = de various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo an ow groups. 


Group Performance Courses® 


131-2598, Glee Club (1 hour credit per entet, ; 
MEN'S GLEE CLUB and the WO S GLEE CLUB are study and performing 
ups open to any Auburn student. No previous experience in group singing is required. 
Glee Club may be taken with or without credit. 


221-22. a: Mixed Chorus (1 hour credit per quarter). 
The MIXED CHORUS is a large performing group open to any Auburn student. No pre- 


vious experience in group singing is required. This group annually performs Handel's 
“Messiah,” and other large choral compositions. Mixed Chorus may be taken with or 


without credit, 
321-22-23, Concert Choir (1 hour credit pee quarter). 
The CONCERT CHOIR is a smaller mixed chorus for the study and performance of 


serious choral literature; open to any Auburn student by audition only. Concert Choir 
may be taken with or without credit. 


124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per q quarter), 

embers of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter at the regular 
ee hour. The Band will require a minimum of 5 rehearsal hours per week from all 
members. Extra rehearsals may be scheduled as necessary. Band members will be re- 
quired to be present at all rehearsals and all public performances. The Concert Band may 
normally be expected to perform at two campus programs and one concert tour each year. 
The Concert Band may be called upon from time to time to serve as a marching organiza- 
tion for various public parades. Concert Band may be taken with or without credit. 


127-28-29. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quart ~ re 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs held during the first week 
of each quarter at the regular mecting hour. Orchestra may be taken with or without 
credit. 


224-25-26. M Band (1 hour credit per quarter), 
This band provides music for the tar ged contests and half-time shows at football games 
as well as various parades, pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events which use 
marching band. The Marching Band, during the fall quarter, will rehearse a minimum of 
9 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for students during the fall quarter 
in which they are members of the Marching Band, (See Band Director for details.) March- 
ing Band may be taken with or without credit. 


o57-25-2). Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter). 

The Opera Workshop is open to all students Pteneted in any phase of opera, including 
performance, stage-craft, make-up, conducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours 
per week rehearsal or stagecraft is required and extra time may be scheduled as neces- 
sary. Opera Workshop may be taken with or without credit. 





® With the Dean's approval maximum credit permitted for regular college students in Group 
Performance Courses is 6 quarter hours; for Music Majors, 12 quarter hours. 
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324-25-26, Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter), (By permission.) 
A course primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical com- 
positions for small instrumental and yocal groups requiring a minimum rehearsal of three 
hours per week. Music Ensemble may be taken with or without credit. 

327-28-29. Piano Ensemble (1-1-1). Lab, 3-3-3, 
Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-feur- 
hands and two pianos using two to four players. 


Applied Music°® 


Piano 
OS1-SESS. _ Elementary Piano (No credit). 
keyboard facility, t reading of folk tunes and easier classics; repertory of simple 
on ela harmonization and transposition of folk times and familiar songs; elementary 


improvisation. 

181-82-53. Intermediate Piano (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., MU 043 or 105. 
Individual instruction in piano, "The student is trained in correct touch and reliable tech- 
nique, by playing correctly all major and minor scales in moderately rapid tempo, broken 
chords in octave positions in all keys by establishing systematic methods of practice and by 
performing typical standard etudes, such us: Czerny, op. 299, Book 1; Heller, Op. 46 and 
47; Bach, Little Preludes; a few Bach Two-part Inventions; and compositions corresponding 
in difficulty to Haydn Sonata No. 11, G Major No, 20 (Schirmer); Mozart, Sonata C. Major 
No. 3, F Major No. 13 (Schirmer); Beethoven, Variations on Nel cor piu, Sonata Op. 49, 
No. 1; Schubert, Impromptu. Op. 142 No. 2, etc. 


281-82-83. sig Piano I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable playing of 
works from MU 143, 


Bach, French Suites, and et ir Inventions; Czerny, Studies; Beethoven, Sonatas in grade 
of seers to Op. 14 No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces recommended by the 


381-82-83. College Piano Ii (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter), Pr., Acceptable playing of 
works from MU 243. 
Bach, Well Tempered Clavichord, Three-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies, Op. 740; Bee- 
thoven, Sonatas in grade of difficulty to Op. 2, No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 


481-82-83. Advanced College Piano (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., Acceptable 
la of works from MU 343. 
ch, Well Tempered Clavichord; Chopin, Etudes; Brahms, Schumann and more advanced 
work in Romantic and Contemporary composers. 


Voice 


084-85-86. Elementary Voice (No credit). 
First principles of voice production, diction and singing; song material for development 
toward performance. Exercises for voicing and facility; correct posture and breathing, 


184-85-86. Intermediate Voice (1, 2, oF 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 046 or 108. 
Individual instruction in singing. student is trained to sing on pitch with correct 
phrasing and musical intelligence standard songs in good English (the simplest classics are 
recommended). The singing of simple songs at sight is stressed. Some knowledge of piano 
is urgently recommended. 


aici 7 grees (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., Acceptable singing of songs 
™m 
The study of tone production, vocal resonance and mastery of correct breathing, vowels 
and consonants in their relation to the singing and speaking voice; vocalises and arpecgios; 
songs of moderate difficulty in correct intonation and interpretation. Italian classics rec- 
ommended 


384-85-86. Voice II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable singing of songs 
from MU 246 


Continuation of the study of voice production, drill in diction and phrasing. French, Ger- 
man or Italian art songs. Contemporary American composers. Oratorio or Opera Arias. 


484-85-86. Advanced Voice (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter.) Pr., Acceptable singing of 
works from MU 346, 
A thorough study of song literature, including the works of Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, Schu- 
bert, and French masters. Concentration of perfecting vocal techniques on performer's level. 


®® Only MU majors in Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music curricula may receive more than 
1 hour credit per quarter for each applied music course, 
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Organ 


087-S88-89. Elementary Organ (No credit). 
An introduction to organ playing: Jennings, First Elements of Organ Technics. Studies for 
manuals and pedals. The technique of hymn-playing, Telemann, Choral Preludes. 


liar sn Intermediate Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 049 or equiva- 
ent. 
Technical studies for manuals and pedals. Elementary improvisation. Transcription at 
sight from simple piano accompaniments. Bach, short Preludes and Fugues (E Minor, G 
Minor); Chorale Preludes for manuals. 
MU 160 6 or equivalent. 


287-85-59.. Comes Caan te , 9.08/93 brs, pee quarter). its Fr., U. =e gage 
Princi modulation. s 


Prokedoe agdans Perea: SS Coie dso from “The Liturgical Year." Reger, Chorale Preludes. 


387-SS8-89. College Organ IT ( or 3 ins. quarter). Pr., MU 249, 

Technical equipment for rk Se 2, corr gw sal difficulty. Bach, Chorale Pre- 
ludes, Prelude and Fugue in E Mio Fugue in G Minor; Mendelssohn, Second Sonata; 
Franck; Prelude, Fugue and Variations. Selected works by Buxtchude, Liszt, Rheinberger, 
Karg-Elert, Guilmant and others. 


487-S8-89. Advanced Organ (1,2, or Shes, per quarter). Pr., MU 349. 
Senior course embracing the more It organ literature, such as the larger works of 
Bach; Mendelssohn, Preludes and oe ak Sonatas; Franck, Chorales, Organ Symphonies 
by Widor and Vierne. Modern compositions and shorter recital picces. 


Instrumental 
Strings 
091-92-98. Elementary Strings (No credit). 
Rudiments of producing tone, g. fingering and scales in one octave, as found in the 


first position. Simple pieces and studies. 


191-92-93. Intermediate Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 093. 
Individual instruction in playing a selected instrument in strings. The student is trained 
in technical facility in major and minor scales, and arpeggios in all scales, and in simple 
solo works. For violin, such pieces will be of the difficulty of: Kreutzer Etudes, No. 1-32; 
the Viotti Concerto, No. 23; the deBeriot Concerti, No. 7 and 9; and the Tartini G minor 
Sonata. For other string ee pieces of a comparable level will be selected. 


291- 92-93. Strings I (1, t $ hrs. per a quarter). 

astery of techniques a7 h- broken chords in three octaves. Continued study in 

ool playing. Violin etudes; Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Mazas. Pieces of medium difficulty; Mozart, 

Handel and Schubert sonatas. Concerti: Vivaldi, A minor, Viotti No. 22, Mozart M major, 
deBeriot Nos. 7 and 9. 


391-92-93, Strings II 0, 2 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 

Scales and broken ch at increased pth double stops. Etudes: Shode, Rovelli, Wieni- 
awski. Bea acta Shechs tader Ear Sia tak Gea, Sot aida TOD. 2, 6, 9. All stu- 
dents should give evidence of ability to read at sight compositions of moderate difficulty, 
and should demonstrate ability in ensembles, and symphonic works. 


491-92-93. Advanced Strings (1, 3, (1, 2, or 3 hrs, og’ hrs. per quarter). 


A thorough study of th iterature. Etudes: Wieniawski, Locatelli 
caprices. Bach solo Pert bg seen he caprices. Concerti: Mendelssohn, Lalo, St. Saens. 


Woodwind 


094-95-96, Elementary Woodwind (No credit). 
Tone production, fingering and scales in simple keys, 


194-95-96. Intermediate Woodwind or 3 hrs. quarter), 
Training in facility and contro] of bya hed cuits: phrasing and control. 


294-95-96. College Woodwind I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Continued study for students who have had foundationa training, The student finishing 
this course should be able to play Ist chair parts in school bands or 2nd chair parts in 
school symphonies. Studies: Klose, Book 1 for clarinets; Nieman-Labate for Oboe; Pares 
for Flute and Weissenborn (Ist half) for Bassoon. 


394-95-96. College Woodwind TI (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Further study in technical methods outlined above. Special stress on expression, and inter- 
pretation; solo passages from standard symphonic work. 


494-95-96. Advanced Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per jruastes). 
Advanced study with special emphasis on training in outstanding pieces of literature; 
sdastariad ‘ice pancuns hes avadaaibdoe- unr puntion Seation’ Recital, as well as the mustery of his 
instrument. 
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Brass 


097-98-99. Elementary Brass (No credit), 
Rudiments of tone production, fingering, and reading rusic. 
197-98-99. Intermediate Brass (1, 2, | or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
e ent e production special 
ene Sade coi’ chit seca tele wenite Race es of the individual instrument; in- 
297-98-99. College Brass I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Scales and chord work in all keys, technique Le of J difficulty, and some work 
in easy literature. 
397-98-99. College Brass Il (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Continuing techniques study involving difficult etu study, flexibility exercises, and difficult 
scale and chord work in all keys. Literature study of medium and medium difficult works 
written by the master composers. 
497-98-99. Advanced Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Continuing literature study involving the most difficult of the great works for the instrument; 
development of a high degree of musicianship to prepare the student for public performunce. 


Courses in Applied Music are open to any student of the institution upon per- 
mission of the head of the department. may be taken with or without aca- 
demic credit. Admission to courses on the 200, 300, and 400 levels will be granted 
only after the student has demonstrated fulfillment of the prerequisite by passi | 
parang magia mbgetnante g test based on typical exercises and compositions cect 
from the p ing course. 


Since achievement in music is cumulative, it will normally take three quarters of 


study to meet the requirements for each successive grade of execution, These re- 
anes conform to standards established by the National Association of Schools 
usic, 
Each course in Applied Music with an individual instructor is based on one half- 
hour lesson per week for the academic quarter. Many students, however, desire two 
-hour lessons per week. Such an arrangement is advantageous to the student and 
can be made, but it does not aoe additional credit. 
The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule: 
1 cr. hr—4 hours weekly practice 
2 cr. hrs.—S8 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs —12 hours weekly practice 
Only MU students in the BA or BM degree curricula may receive more than 1 
hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 





One half-hour lesson per week... $20.00 
Two half-hour lessons per week_____ Simvend. Saciediichadieicaiuia WO) 

Class instruction in piano, ete... = ESE tsté«~iS “LO 
Use of practice room, one hour per day..___-__..._ 3.00 
Use of practice room, two hours per day.....______.._..._ 5,00 
Gtahesermmedit | TUN 5 a eee rte nmaiakeiiy WA 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 
The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had previous 
music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. 
Tuition fee $5.00. (Minimum of 12 students per class.) 
- lass 1-I-l . 2-S. . ] b. . 
= 28: Oreo an ca oe ie a aa of ») ete as applied to organ playing. 


Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lab.). 
104-5-6. Fiano “ion an cee : the ae of al as applied to piano playing. (See 
above for fee.) 


; 1-1-1). (2-2- . and lab.). 
107-8-9. Voice + nee a + — of mi as applied to piano playing. (See 


above for fee.) 


ing Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
at Ra iam Be and practice in ay ee of las mec. applied I violin, viola, cello 


and contrabass playing. (See above for fee.) 
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13-14-15. Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1), G93 lec, and lab.), 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
trombone and other brass instruments. (See above for fee.) 
116-17-28. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec, and lab.), 


instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet, 
Sere, bassoon, flute and other woodwind seltaniine (See above for fee.) 


119. Percussion Instruments Class cbs (2 labs.) 
Class instruction and practice in rudiments of music as applied to playing percussion 
instruments; drums, bells, soir Ag triangles, tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


600. Music in the Culture (5). 
A study of esthetic values in the contemporary scene with particular emphasis on music 
as it fits in the social scheme. 


601-2. Advanced Musical Analysis (5-5), 
A comparative study of the functional aspects of music analysis. Examples from a variety 
of great music Tatas are studied by score and recording. 


603. Brass Instruments Techniques ee ce 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific prob lems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on ea instruments, 


604. Woodwind Instruments Dior pe (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3 
Course designed to work out graduate Piet in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on nat eer 


605. Percussion Instruments Techni specie oben (1). Tec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on 


621, Instrumental Music Literature a 
A study through performance and listening of the great instrumental music from the 
Renaissance to the present to acquaint musicians with original music for the various media, 
including solos, small and pe ensembles, string and wood, 


641 23: be pend Stas r= lied Music (1-1-1). 
pace the self-improvement and skill in the graduate students’ 
patter wedhon (Special fee-—-see under Applied Music Fees.) 


661-2. Advanced Instruments] and 'C Choral Conducting | (1-1). 1). treed 1, Lab, 2. 
Advanced conducting skills in handling instrumental and problems in con- 
ducting and score reading along with b tenirable baton nel, wo 


665-6. Scoring for Instruments ($5). 
Practical arranging and tranycription for use in all musical situations including beginners, 
and marching bands. Each individual will choose his own project. May be sabuticated for 
MU 601-2. 


699, Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). 


Naval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on page 177.) 


Pharmacy (PY)7 


Professors Coker, Hargreaves, and Hocking 
Associate Professors Rash, Williams illiems, and Head 
Instructor Draper 


Pharmacy 
Associate Professor Rash 
Instructor Draper 


101. Introduction to Pharmacy (3). 
Orientation and general survey of the age of pharmacy, its organizations and literature 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy, 


| + Each student registered in a pharmacy course which has a laboratory in connection with it 
| will have to purchase a punch card from cashier’s office before he will be assigned a desk, 


102. 


202. 


303. 


308. 


401. 


402. 


410. 
411. 


412. 
413. 
414. 


601. 


603. 


201. 


Auburn University 


Pharmaceutical Arithmetic (5). Pr., PY 101, 

Calculations necessary to the practice of pharmacy. Among the topics treated are weights 
and measures, specific gravity, specific volume, percentage solutions, coneent tion aad 
dilution, alligation and commercial calculations. 

Pharmaceutical Terminology (2), Pr., third year standing. 

Common terms and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of phar- 
macy and medicine, 


Pharmaceutical Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 103-104, PY 101, 
Consists of a study of the aspects of metrology as related to ‘pharmacy, the general physical 
properties of drugs, and the physics of solutions, extraction, sterilization, and preservation. 
The laboratory is designed to permit limited controlled experiments verifying fact and illus- 
trating theory presented in lecture. 
History of Pharmacy 3). Pr. PY 101, 
A general survey of the { ) tory of pharmacy designed to provide a knowledge of the heri- 
tage of the profession. 
Pharmaceutical Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 203. 

cial preparations are discussed with regard to their general pharmaceutical aspects with 
ea on chemistry and posology. The laboratory consists of the preparation of official 
and non-official products selected for the special techniques and skills involved. 
Physical Pharmacy (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Pr. PY 303. 
Pharmaceutical applications of lyophilic colloids, surfactants, hydrogen ion concentration 
and tonicity to emulsions, suspensions, and solutions. 
Hospital Pharmacy Administration (3), Pr., fourth year standing. 
The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy in 
Sante, administrative and policy making aspects together with interdepartmenta! relation- 


Dispensin Pharmacy I Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Pr., PY 304, 

The secession ped oR of are. nature, illustrating virtually all types 
of prescriptions, 

Dispensing Pharmacy II Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 400. 

Advanced , Bitton oy SEER and ei Benenig he laboratory. Prescriptions of an advanced 
nature are earns Special attention is given to the subject of incompatabilities. 
Dispensing Pharmacy II Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401. 

Practical oe ae, Me tei Na mele —— related to modem drug outlets. Cer- 
tain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed 


. Applied Hospital Pharmacy (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 303, PY 400 and jun- 


ior standing. 
The application of pharmaceutical practices and procedures to hospital pharmacy. 


Advanced Di nsing Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 401, 
The more complex problems dispensing pharmacy with correlated laboratory work. 


Survey of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 304. 
Manufacturing procedures and operations. In the laboratory selected large scale production 
problems are carried out to completion. 

Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 

Special Problems (1-3), Pr., fourth year standing. 

Pharmaceutical Specialities (3). Pr., fifth year standing. 


The more important non-official specialities available to eran prescription practice and 
over-the-counter sales are studied. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Sterile Solutions and Am (3). Lee, 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401. 
Production of both large and small volume parentral solutions. 


. Tablet Manufacture (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 401. 


Essentials in the manufacture and coating of compressed tablets. 


Product Development (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Pr., consent of instructor. 
Formulation, evaluation and materials "costs of pharmaceutical and cosmetic preparations. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Professor Hargreaves 
e Professor Head 


Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 205-206, 

The official inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, pharmaceutical 
and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations. Tests for identity and purity, together with 
assay methods are considered. 





301, 


302. 


305. 


403, 


404. 


421, 


620. 
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Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry 6). Pr Pr., PY 201, CH 207-208, 
The official organic chemicals; their manuf , chemical properties, trade names, phar- 
nuesentical and therapeutic uses, doses aa aeieaaton 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 301. 
A continuation of PY 30 


Pharmaceutical Assay (9. Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., CH 206, CH 208. 
Pharmaceutical assay t covered in general quantitative analysis, physica] and 
chemical constants of fatty oils, patna assay Of vegetable drugs, official arsenic test, 
alcohol determination, alkaloidal chemistry and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 


Toxicology (5). Pr.. PY 406, CH 208. 
Fundamentals of the isolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more com- 
mon poisons. 


Chemistry of Natural Products ee » PY 302. 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty volatile oils, steroids, glucosides, alkaloids, and 
other natural plant products. 


Adyanced pose Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and junior 
year standin IB 

A critical study of the commercial aspects of chemicals of medical interest, radioactivity 
and the preparation, handling and use of isotopes used as diagnostic or therapeutic agents. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs 5). Pr., PY 301 and AS 302. 

Historical development of m , relation of chemical structure and biological 
activity, physical properties pea Sieaneionl activity, general anesthetics, local anesthetics, 
hypnotics and sedatives, anti-convalsant drugs, analgetics, analeptics, cardiovascular drugs, 
diuretics, anticoagulants, adrenergic drugs, parasympathetic agents, antispasmodics, anti- 
histaminics, diagnostic agents, thyroxin and antithyroid agents, vitamins. 


of Synthetic Drugs (5). Pr., PY 620. 
A continuation of PY 620; hormones, essential amino and fatty acids, chemotherapy, theo- 
ries of metabolite antagonism, dyestuffs in chemotherapy, sulfanamides, antimalarials, 
chemotherapy of acid-fast infections, metal-free drugs used in tropical diseases, antibiotics, 
antifungal agents, anthelmintics, organo-metallic chemotherapeutic compounds, antiseptics. 


S thesis f Drugs Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620, 
vb macs errinccomneedl (5). the estrches of interspedian tes and representative compounds stu- 
died i in PY 620-621. 


Synthesis of Drugs &). Lec, 2, Lab, 9. Pr., PY 622. 
A continuation of P . 


624-25. Analytical and pears Methods (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 305 or consent 
of instruct 


626, 


628 


300. 


309, 


or. 
An extensive study of the principles and techniques of analysis us applied to the various 
therapeutic classes. 

Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent 


of instructor 
Structure determination, and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloids 
of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Steroid Chemistry Pr., PY 620 0 or consent of instructor 
Structure determination, hems synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of phar- 
macological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Pharmacology 
Professor Coker 
* Associate Professor Williams 
Public Health (5). Pr.. VM 200, VM 204. 


Common communicable tied including the course and symptoms of the disease, the 
causative agents, mode of transmission, and contro] measures including hygienic and sani- 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures. A survey of Federal and State Health 
agency activities is included. 


Fhasmacology I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., ZY 101-102, CH 301. 

tials of anatomy and physiology including a brief consideration of elements of 
fastology eet embryology with an introduction to pharmacodynamics as related to these 
sciences. 
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405. 


406. 


431, 


631. 


637. 


5 & 


441. 


G41. 
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Public c Health (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
A non-technical survey of the common communicable diseases including the causative agents 
modes of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation and immunization control meas- 
ures are discussed along with the roles of Federal and State Health agencies. (Not open 
to pharmacy majors.) 
peaepeeesy It ( Lec. . Pr., PY 309, 

pharmacological sy of nash Sy. 2 more "important non-official drugs. Absorption 
af fate, mechanism of prea pharmacochemical relationships and pageninene 1 together 
with a brief coverage of pathological conditions indicating specific uses in therapy are main 


Pharmacology Tit (5),. Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., PY 405, 

A continuation of PY 405. Topics for consideration are the vitamins, hormones, biologi@ils 
and ae egpad with major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related 
to specific therapy. 


orenye apes yey eg 
and their use in inhibiting os destroying microorgan- 


Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 809 and juuior stand- 


Principles and pray of surgical procedures used in drug testing with animals; includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, asepsis, and care of surgical instruments, 


Pharmacology IV (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405 and junior standing. 

This course provides a foundation for further advanced studies in pharmacology, It con- 
sists in the main of en a ba microscopic study of animal tissues and the effect 
thereon of drugs in therapeutic and toxio quantities. 


pda ical y Be aga Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 206, PY 309 or 
conivelent and juni 


ng. 
eoretical and sanction’ application of radioactivity to Pharmacy and the medical sciences. 
COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced oer ©). Re z EY 430 and PY 431. 
An advanced stud th emphasis on mechanism of action at cellular level, 
and rela menor thealie in Dearie thin ene vane rare yt diate 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 430 and suitable course in statistics. 
Principles and techniques of bioassay *with primary attention to official bioassay methods. 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 


Pharmacognosy 
Professor Hocking 
Elementary Pharmacognosy HY 205 1. 
An introduction to iaacogoeey Or Bg Noe Loree” = Bp and their ee with 


drugs arranged according to a modern biochemical on 2 ig eae occuring medicinally 
ae PS EP SI eee Te ee ee eee origin and ss chemical ma- 
t 


Enaraiacognony 5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 306. 
A continua of 306 including testing and assaying of natural products. 


. Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 309 and fourth year 


Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of fix- 
ation, dehydration, embedding, and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent mounts 
on microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissection techniques. 


Commercial Pharmscognney (3). are consent of instructor. 
Commercial aspects of e drugs, both "wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
position and usage of pesticides. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Pharmaco gnosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 
table Ralapens wage study of both official and unofficial crude crude drugs cond conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome, and microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacology of previously undescribed drugs, 


Advanced Microanal Lec, . Pr., permission of instructor. 
Techniques of parte erat +-Dadine wohye . Pr. pe plant cot ote drugs. 
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642, Histology of Medicinal Plants 5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440. 
Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or ennetrly state as related to the origin 
of plant principles. 


699. Research and Thesis (5). 


Pharmacy Administration 


204. Drug Marketing (3). Pr., EC 200. 
Basic principles marketing drag products from the manufacturer to the consumer, 
408, Pharmaceutical Economics (5). Pr,, EC 200, EC 211. 
The elements of drug store management; drug store layout, buying, sales production, sales- 
oe te and other affiliated considerations in the successful operation of 
a retail drug store 


415. Pharmaceutical ee woh ii — h year standing. 
Covers legal aspects of ¢ primary consideration to State and 
Federal regulations ometie tna thereon; sanding ih od State Practice Act, Harrison Anti- 
Narcotic Act, and Food and Drug Regulations of the Federal Government. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor John Henry Melzer 
Assistant Professors Dalrymple and Owsley 


These courses introduce the student to the fundamental ideas upon which our civi- 
lization is based and encourage him to investigate the meaning of these ideas for 
individual and living. ey may be elected by juniors and seniors, and by 
sophomores at tion of the instructor, but are not open to freshmen. A stu- 
dent who wishes to minor in Philosophy must elect two historical philosophy courses 
and one other five hour course. 


301, Introduction to y (3). General elective. 
An introductory survey o oe great philosophical systems which underlie and support 


western civilization. (Credit for this course excludes credit for PA 304.) 
302. Introduction in Ethics (3). General glective, 


An introduction to the general principal of morality as applied to human conduct. (Credit 
for this course excludes credit for PA 305.) 
307. Scientific 


Reasoning (5). 
A general course in the principles of logical reasoning as employed by scientists. (Not 
open to students with credit in PA 308.) 


308. Introduction in Logic (3). General elective. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the principles of logical thinking with emphasis 
upon contemporary scientific procedures. (Not open to students with credit in PA 307.) 
320, Formal Logic (5). 
praiete treatment of symbolic logic. (PA 308 is desirable but not necessary for this 
course 
325. Aesthetics (5). 
Inquiry into the history of aesthetic theory made with a view of determining foundations 
of critical reflection on the arts of literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music. 


330. h of Keli igion 
fennel sr hyd OPS EEE ee ae, a 
stan tee pattie ck taiaee the various concepts of God, the soul, immortality; and 
internal and external criticisms of eee 


350, hy of Si Scleuce (5). Pr 
eyes of the a scientific method. Attention will be 
given to the Mere 5 of this analysis to the various sciences. 


410. Medieval Philosop ; standing. 
= an ical pers? ancient ophy ©). LE Roar Of medievsl Christendom, 


‘ P 
420 — Agee! y (S)., Pr. -» junior bag a 
430. “BE PALSY Pidlowh Pr., junior standing 
Philosophical thought from jam sd SV the present time. 
440. American ok (5). Pr., junior standing. 
t from colonial times to William James. 
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Director Tet Beard 
Professors Hutsell, Jordan, Umbach (Head Professor) 
Associate Professor Young 
; peo, mm mm 2 ag ag ae 5 — 
nstructors, ns, Be , Bradberry, Connally, Dooley, Eaves, ng, 
Howard, Lorendo, Lynn, Russell, Senn, Taube, Tomlin, 
Waldrop, Washington 


1. Physical Education is required for six consecutive quarters. Only one credit 
per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the six-quarter requirement, 

2. Unless otherwise approved by the student’s Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education credits must register for physical education in the first and suceed- 
ing quarters of residence until 1D aay ucation requirements are met. 

3. All undergraduates under 26 years of age must physical education until 
requirements are met. 

4. One quarter hour credit is earned for each quarter (maximum of 6 quarter 
hours in activity courses allowed on degree). No duplication of course is permitted 
e t in varsity sports. 

3 Students transferring from an institution not requiring physical education will 
have his physical education requirements reduced by the number of full time quarters 
in residence at the former institution. A student who transfers from -an institution 
7 ieee maar ga education will have his physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of quarters at the former institution. If a student has not fulfilled the 
requirement in physical education at the previous institution, he will be required 
to do so at Auburn University before graduation. 

6, Students who have had active military service may receive credit in physical 
education as follows: for less than 6 months, no credit; for 6 months to one year, 1 
sustten hour in Basic Physical Education, PE 120; for more than one year, 6 quarter 


ours. 
7. A medical examination is apes of all students before being admitted into 
activity classes. A card stating the physical condition of each student must be filed in 
the sates and Physical Education Department before assignment of activities can 
be approved. 

Students are classified in regular, adapted, restricted and permanent excuse classes, 
ee to results of the medical examination and recommendation of examining 
Pp cian, 

A. “Regular”"—This classification permits the student to engage in any activity 
offered by the department. 

B. “Adapted”—This classification is for those students with slightly defective con- 
ditions (conditions not serious enough to necessitate excuse from Basic Military 
courses, but serious enough to suggest special attention). 

C. “Restricted”—This classification is for students with marked physical handicaps 
(conditions so serious that they necessitate excuse from Basic Military courses and the 
regular physical education courses). 

D. aeesnanent Excuse”—This classification is for those students who for medical 
reasons are unable to participate in the physical education pro whatsoever, An 
exemption card must be filled out by the family physician and the student assigned to 
this Gasification by the college physician. . 

8. Students registered in restrictive classes are required to have additional medical 
examinations for reclassification into regular classes, or from regular to restrictec 
aay These aes will be assigned whenever, in the opinion of the college physi- 
ci e assignment is necessary. 

"G. Those students entering college as first quarter freshmen with the regular health 
classification shall take Basic Physical Education. 

10, Students who are placed in the adapted program may be required to take Basic 
Physical Education, depending on their physical disability, — at 

11. In order to receive a well-rounded program of activities, students are requ 
to pass one course in each of the following areas: Basic Physical Education, Team 
Sports or Rhythms, Individual Sports, Gymnastic Sports, Aquatic Sports, and Com- 
bative Sports. They are permitted a choice of one sport in each of these areas. 

© Effective July 1, 1961 courses in Physical Education and Athletics, Men (PE) and Physical 


Education for Women (PW) will be offered through the Department of Physical Education, Health, 
and Recreation in the School of Education. 
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Activities (PE) 


Course 
No. 

One Quarter Basic Physical Education 
(a) Basic Physical Education ............... 120 


One Quarter Team Sports or Rhythms 
Team Sports: 





ta) Baskett ccs 
CSB Rae ar ye 
Ct) CS 
(d) Touch Football.............................127 
(eo) Veolia ball sascscesce cerca 
(f) Speed eS Ice wae 
Rhythms: 
(a) Fils E800!) 4s eee 
(b) Modern Dance ............... 145 
(a) Turk) 2eme -ncwwiietiieneincciisemenee 
(d) Social Dance 2.2... .ncccccccencdcncsccecsecssnece- 0 
One Quarter Combative Sports 
(a) ORR Soe inn ene 135 
een TESTS 
Co) Wi emtney cakes cttaseceeneteasvtecdieensel 


One Quarter Aquatic Sports 
(a) Basic Survival Swimming -.............119 
(b) Advanced Survival Swimming ........122 
(c) Swimming (Advanced) 222 
(cd) Caio Saari oe ensseeeee 
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Course 
No. 
One Quarter Gymnastic Sports 
(a) Apparatus (Elementary) -.........--.- ae }') | 
(b) Tumbling (Elementary) ~~ ............... 123 
(C) Trampoline .......0.cecsccesnsesrereeereseereen Dod 
Quarter Individual Sports 
(a) Archery ~...... — aciaialicneatiain nee 
) i I ~<A SA ce OS = 133 
ot) | PR, aaa Se meee | 
CY gt fide tl hcceccesischsanis sacecetnreeeenseons VO 
fe). SERGI, <li stassixiae reeeencaniaptipeecovicesse hae 
(f) Weight Training -....................—-- noah 3ST 
(i) ABO ces scent encacsrecentintcbietones Oe 
®(h) Rifle Mar een ea Taensanees eC | 
Varsity Sports 
Ca)  BBRTNS  eiccctntaceccosstchittniteecesterqesecessannase 338 
SS a ean aeernneecrmeonne 5 | 
(c) Cross Country .......... Steers... 
Co) Bt. | Se nae.» y | 
[3y Cen Stic een 334 
OR SS eee ee een seater t 322 
CD FI bo iinclhesescnhicscianhbnitegtsicdecectengesim ne 
AT PIRI te re nennce-astllcoveecemsapipemnnrreecqn 
OS 2 SS 


® Open to students in Air, Army and Navy 
ROTC. 


*Physical Education for Women (PW) 


Professor Land (Head of Department) 
A Professor Donahoo 
Assistant Professors Lawler, Turner, and Walton 
Instructors Moore, Jackson, Kazmierczak, and Rawls 


Requirements and Standards 


1. Physical Education is required for six consecutive quarters, Only one credit 
per quarter in activity courses is permitted or transferable to meet the six-quarter 


requirement. 


2. Unless otherwise approved by the student’s Dean, each student who lacks physi- 
cal education credits must register for physical education in her first and su 


quarters of residence until all physical 


quirements are met. 


ucation ys ag tee have been met, 
S. All undergraduates under 26 years of age ta 


e physical education until re- 


4. One quarter hour credit is earned for each quarter with a maximum of six 


quarter hours credit allowed on the degree. 


5. Students transferring from an institution not requiring physical education will 


have the physical education requirement 
conipianed 


reduced by the num 
in residence at the former institution. A student who transfers an 


r of fulltime quarters 


institution Peguiing hysical education will have her physical education requirement 
y 


reduced by the num 
has not fulfilled the requirement in 


of quarters completed 


at the tormer institution. If a student 


physical education at the previous institution, 
she will be required to do so at Auburn University before 


duation. 


6. A medical examination is required of all students before being admitted into 


activity classes. A card statin 
can be approved. 


g the physical condi 
in the Infirmary and Physical Education Department be 


tion of each student must be filed 


fore assignment of activities 


Students are classified in regular, restrictive, rest, and functional classes, accord- 


ing to results of medical 


A. “Regular”—for students having no 


vigorous activities such as; team sports, 





examination and recommendation of examining physician. 
hysical defects—involves Sens seg in 
ual and individual sports, and ce, 


* Effective July 1, 1961 courses in Physical Education and Athletics, Men (PE), and Physical 
Education for Women (PW) will be offered through the Department of Physical Education, Health, 


and Recreation in the School of Education. 
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B. “Restrictive”—for students having temporary and permanent physical defects 
—involves participation in activities of m limited nature such as: table tennis, shuffle- 
games, ery, bowling and rhythmical work. 
C. “Rest”—for et payin an illness, operations or any condition for 
which rest instead of activi 
D. “Functional oO designed ior the individual student on the basis of physical 


needs, 

E. Students registered in restrictive classes are required to have additional medical 
examinations for reclassification into classes; or from regular to restrictive or 
rest classes. These classes will be assigned whenever, in the opinion of the college 
Perens, the assignment is necessary. 

. Intramural program: 

A Students in restrictive physical education cannot participate in the Intramural 

rts 
POR. All participants in scheduled Intramural Sports must be checked by the Uni- 
versity Medical S before being allowed to enter scheduled tournaments. The 
results of this check must be on file in the office, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Alumni Gymnasium, before participation is allowed. 

8. Students are classified in regular ne restrictive classes according to skill and 
myri6 into elementary, intermediate, and advanced classes. 

. Each student is required to dress in department regulation gymnasium costume 
in iiss to participate in class work. Two regulation gymnasium are re- 
quired. Tennis shoes or gymnasium shoes are required. 

10. To receive a survey of all types of activities, the eran are suggested in 
preparing student schedules. Swimming is the only required activity. 


Suggested Activities 
Individual Activities 
Modern a. Golf 
b. Tap b. Tennis 
c. Folk c. Badminton 
d. Social d, Sera 
4 ling 
Team Sports - “af 
a. Basketball f. Functional 
b. Soccer Ove quarter Swimming or additional quarters 
c. Softball if needed to pass beginners swimming test. 
d. Volleyball 
Activities Offered 
100. Functional. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
121-221-321. 4 Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
122-222-322, Badminton Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
123-223-323. Basketball. Winter, Fall. 
124-224-324, Bowling. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter, 
125-225-325, Fundamentals (Golf) Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 
126-226-326. Recreational § Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
127-227-327, 4 Fall. 
128-228-328. Spring. 
129-229-329, Stunts and Tumbling. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
130-230-330. Tennis. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
131-231-331. Swimming. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
‘ Volleyball. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
133-233-333. Folk Dance. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
134-234-334, Mass Games and Relays. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
135-235-335. Modern Dance. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
136-236-336. Tap Dance. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
137-237-337. Social Dance. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
110. Hygiene (3). Summer. Fall, Winter. 
Hygiene; deals with th probi in personal, mental and environmental hygiene. 


111- 5 reer Hygiene (1-1-1). Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
all freshmen women for three quarters. PW 111 deals with problems in per 
on cy tendon PW 112, mental hygiene suggesting certain principles for working out 
individual difficulties; and PW 113, environmental hygiene; a consideration of the sociologi- 

cal environment and public health education. 
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Professional Courses for Undergraduates Majoring 
and Minoring in Physical Education 


PW 188. Volleyball and Tumb LWowsen) (2), Fall. Staff 
Basic skills in volleyball and tumbling, E 212 and PW 312.) 

PW 139. Basketball and Recreation acai (Women) (1). Wier. Staff 
Basic skills in basketball and recreation sports. (Pr. to PW 3 

PW 140. Softball and Tennis (Women) (1). Spring. Staff 
Basic skills of softball and tennis. (Pr. to PW 3 

PE 151. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). fascwiio of majors and minors.) Staff 
Senet course in teaching calis a grass drills, guerillas, and the organization of 
class activity. 


PE x4 carrey o of Sh pein (Mien) (1). 
e fundam d techniques of elementary combatives, boxing and fencing. 


PE 35%, Survey nt pres (Men) (1). Staff 
The fundamental skills and techniques of badminton, paddle tennis, and tennis. 

PE 201. Introduction to Physical Education (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Spring. Pr., sopho- 
more st g. Donahoo 
An introduction to the field of physical education from the earliest periods to the present. 
Emphasis is placed on the physical, biological and psychological principles of physical edu- 


cation. 

PE 202. Basketball (Men) (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Eaves 
The fundamental skill techniques of bata the different offense, defense and strategy. 

PE 203. Anatomy (Men) 6). Lee. 5. Fall. Hutsell 
The study of ctions of the human body, including digestive, circulatory, 
respiratory, saelabeanaticr? ven = ar, and endocrine systems. 

PE 206. Football (Men) (5). Jordan 


The fundamentals of cae pes) “the different types of offense, defense, team strategy 
and generalship, 


PE 212. Elementary Physical Education (5). Iiaie = Ae, Winter, Summer. Pr., 
PW 158, 2388 (Women). PE 252 (Men), Land 
A study of games of low organization and play we jors.) suitable to each grade of elemen- 
tary level. The presentation of skills and devices necessary for competent instruction for 
the elementary grades. 


PE 214, Physiology of Exercise (Women and Men) (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., CH 103 
VM 220, 221. (Women) PE 203, VM 210. (Men). Staff 
VM 220-221. Human Anatomy and Physiology (Women) (5-5). Lec. 3, a) < 


Wanker, Spring. Pr., ZY 102. 
(See Veterinary Medicine, page 315, for description.) 


PW 238. Folk and Square Dance (Women) ( W. Staff 
Basic skills of folk and square dance. to PE 212, 301, PW 311. 

PW 239. Soccer and Calisthenics ence (Women (1). Staff 
Basic skills of soccer and calistheni 

PW 240, Social and Tap Dance (Women) ( Staff 


Basic skills of social and tap dance, Pr. Ay 301, PW 311. 


Staff 
's ae pakie$ « Prepared as ew Se and techniques of archery, golf, and weight training. 


2. A Pr. to PE 301. Stalf 

sigs 2, Survey of activites (Men WP cok ad equate duce. 

PE 253. Survey of Activities ce, (Minn) a ). Staff 
Fundamental skills and tumbling, trampoline, and pyramids. 

PE 301. Recreation or Ne “6 "ae. 5. Winter, Summer. Pr., PW 238, 240 
(Women). PE 252, 351 (Men), PE 212 (Women and Men), (Majors.) Donahoo 

PE 303. —— (Men) (2). iee. LL Lab. 2. Staff 

of offensive and ensive strategy; pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, 

Petal et baserunning. 

PE 304. Track | end Field | (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Hutsell 


and techniques of track and at athletics. The organizing and con- 

re ag of re poe. 
PW 311. Conduct of Rhythmical Activities (Women) (5). Lab. 10. Spring. Pr., 
PW 238, PW 240, PW 340. Donahoo 


Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences in folk, square, tap, social, and modern 
dance. 
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PW 312. Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5). Lab. LO. Fall. Pr. Au fees 
0 00 
A study of leadup games, skill techniques, rules and principles of officiating; practice in 

the application of the skills and principles of volleyball and tumbling. 


PW 313. Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5), Lab. 10. Winter. Pr. 
PW 139, 338, 339. Stall 
A study of leadup games, skill techniques, rules and principles of officiating; practice in the 
application of these skills and principles of basketball and recreation sports. 

PW 314. Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5). Lab. 10. Spring. Pr. 
PW 140. Staff 
A study of leadup games, skill techniques, rules and principles of officiating; practice in 
the application of these skills and principles of softball and tennis. 


PW 338, Badminton and Bowling (Women) (1). Staff 
Skills and techniques of badminton and bowling. Pr. to PW 3153. 

PW 339. Golf and Archery (Women) (1). Stalf 
Skills and techniques of golf und archery. Pr., to PW 313. 

PW 340. Modern Dance (Women) (1), Stalf 
Skills and techniques of modern dance. Pr., to PW 31], 

PE 351. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Lab. 6. Staff 
The fundamental skills and techniques of square, social, and folk dance. Pr., to PE 301. 

PE 352. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Lab. 6. Fall. Stalf 
The fundamental skills and techniques of apparatus. 

PE 353. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Lab. 6. Staff 
The teaching of fundamental skills and techniques of team games, such as volleyball, 


soccer, and s 


PE 401. Organization and Administration (5). Lec. 5. Fall and Spring. Pr., senior 
standing. Land, Umbach 
Administration of intramural and physical education activities; also the construction and 
care Of the physical education plant and departmental organization. 

PE 404, Athletic Injuries and First Aid (Men) (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Howard 
A study of athletic injuries as to their care, prevention, and correction. Developing the 
knowledge, skills, and techniques of first aid leading to an Instructor's in First Aid. 

PE 416. Adaptive Physical Education (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 
and 221. (Women). PE 214, 203, 404. (Men), Martincic 
A review of anatomy, physiology and psychology os pertains to special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymnastics. 


PW 435. Swimming (Women) (1), Stalf 
Skills and techniques of swimming and water safety. Pr. to FW 439, 

PW 439. Advanced Swimming (Women) (1). Staff 
Life saving techniques leading to senior or instructor's certificate. Water safety, officiating 
and administration of water demonstrations and programs, 

PE 451. Survey of Activities (Men) (1), Stalk 
Fundamental skills and techniques of wrestling. 

PE 452. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Staff 


Fundamental skills of life saving and the instructor’s in swimming. 


Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Professor Hughes 
Assoctate Research Professor Louck 

Axsociate Professors Shewell and Sparks 

Assistant Research Professor Budenstein 
Assistant Professors Askew, Crafts, French, and Harlan 
Instructors Kilbourn, Scarborough, Steele, and Wood 

Graduate Assistants Groves, Jaen, Johnson, Phillips, Shih, and Weaver 


The significant contributions of physics to the advancement of modern industry and 
technology are reflected in a marked demand for well-trained scientists in this field. 
Opportunities for a career in this science are to be found in the increasingly active 
industrial and governmental laboratories as well as on the teaching and research 
staffs of the colleges and universities. The Curriculum in Physics (see page 187) is 
recommended to those who contemplate a career in teaching and research, while the 
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Curriculum in ee elt (see page 160) should a to those whose in- 
terests lie pri in the appli a of the aa 1e course offerings also 
provide frencetinna! training for students in chemistry and engineering. In addition, 
service courses are offered to meet ae needs of students enrolled in agriculture, 
architecture and building pees beara eipestion, forestry, home economics, industrial 
management, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary medicine, and 
arts sciences, 

Good labora a ee en are available for advanced studies and re- 
search in several classical physics. Current research activities 
include erik hac aie of photonuclear interactions, Beta- and gamma-ray 
scintillation spectrometry, cosmic encom radiation damage, crystal imperfections, 
ode 09 focussing of positive and negative ions, and magneto-optics. In addition 

eoretical investigations are presently being conducted in mol physics, opera- 
tional methods in quantum mechanics, ical mechanics, ical and quantum 
mechanical statistics, and crystal imperfections. 


201. pis: eae (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 201 or 262 (or con- 
currently), 
The remy sir three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. The 
concepts of classical physics are developed and emphasis is placed upon the solution of 
problems. A series of selected quantitative experiments is performed in the three-hour weekly 
laboratory periods, For students in chemistry, engineering, physics and engineering physics. 


202. General Physics—Heat, we Porsne by and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 
MH 202 or 263 (or 


203. General Physics—Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 
MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently). 


204. Survey Cour Course in in Physics (5 65). Pr., Fi PS 201 or 205, excludes credit for this course, 

around discussions of problems in the effort to develop 

an bray he 2 ba view cl tie pecan field of physics within the limits of a one-quarter course. 

For students in aeronautical administration; agriculture; agricultural and industrial arts 
education and industrial management. 


205, Introductory Physics—Mechanics and Heat (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr. MH 112 
or 160 (or concurrently). 
The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in architecture, 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary, medi- 
cine, industrial management, and science and literature. The weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments. 


206, age) Physics—Electricity, Sound and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., 


Continuation of PS 205. 


207. Physics for Home Economics Students (5). 
The cotirse is designed primarily to give the student an understanding of the physical 
principles involved in the appliances used in the home. 


210. Pre-Medical Physics (5). Lec. Lab. 3. Rr., PS 206, 
A survey of the developments in em Physics of "particular interest to the medical stu- 
dent. Laboratory experiments caxeacatn to the subject matter will be conducted. 


217. Astroponiy (3). General elective. 


A brief course in desoriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the 
heavenly bodies with a three-inch refracting telescope. 


301. gr ny Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 
2 264. 
A shady of the fundamental phenomena and relationships of electrical science, primarily 
from the classical viewpoint and by the methods of calculus. Selected laboratory experi- 
ments constitute a part of the course. 


302. Electronics Lec, 4, Lab. 3. faced rs 301, 
Simple ae paca gf Sree) vacuum and gas-discharge tubes and their 
circuits. Thermionic emissions, ag eet st here he, and electron ballistics. Gridcon- 
trolled tubes and circuit analysis. Voltage and current amplifiers; feedback theory. Simple 
computing circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form a part of the course. 


303, Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202, MH 202 or 264, 
intermediate course physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, 
Senpedees origin of piling interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate 
laboratory experiments. 


800 
304. 


305. 


401. 


402. 


409, 


410. 


413. 


414, 


421. 


2 


431. 


470. 
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Applied Spectroscopy ( Fee $, Lab. 3, Pr,., PS 202, MH 202 or 263. 

survey the more sie concepts of the origin of spectra; a study of instruments 
and techniques of practical mutters py. Laboratory experiments designed to give students 
in both Chemistry and Physics a working knowledue of spectroscopy as a tool. 


Introduction to Modern Physics (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr. PS 202-205, MH 202 


or . 

A survey of the more significant discoveries and developments which have marked the 
advances in physics over the past half-century, including an introduction to the structure 
of electricity and light, atomic and molecular spectra, X-rays, natural and artificial radio- 
activity, isotope analysis, nuclear fission, cosmic rays. Pertinent experiments constitute the 
laboratory work. 


Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 203, MH 361 
(or concurrently), 

Free, damped and forced vibrations; central force field; work and energy; systems of 
particles. Introduction to vector analysis. 


Theoretical Physics 1l—Mechanics Continued (5). junior standing, PS 401. 
Kinematics and dynamics of rigid body motion; iB on matrices; grange’s 
equations; and small oscillations. 


Thermodynamics (5). Pr,, junior tanding, PS 202-203, MH 264 or 301. 
Equations of state. First and second laws of thermodynamics. The absolute temperature 
scale; the entropy, noe energy, and Gibbs potential; general conditions of equilibrium. 
Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions. Nernst’s postulate. 


. eee ARTE Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 264 or 


Nuclear radiations; transmotations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy; 
nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form a part of the course. 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 


PS 305, MH 402 or perovission: of instructor, 
A brief account of ear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with 


matter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice 
constants; reactor kinetics. 


ee to Reactor Physics If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects of 
reactor — design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 


Introduction to mer Cc seRourseny (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, 
. or 

Principles of ens eee Bad ‘popes ‘of a-rays, Laue and powder techniques, applica- 
tions to crystal structure and grain size 


ectron Optics and Microscopy (5) Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing and 


dn optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation of 
patterns. 


Advanced Electronic Circuits (5) junior standing, PS 302. 
Advanced network and feedback ah Lc regulators, oscillators; pulse and sweep 
generators; electronic instruments. 


Physics for High School Teachers I (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 204 or equiva- 
lent, junior standing, 

A study of the fundamental laws in mechanics, heat, and sound with particular emphasis 
upon ah broad priniciples as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and 
momentum, and the transfer of energy. 


Physics for High School Teachers II (4), Lec, 3, Lab, 3, Pr., PS 430, junior 
A rat ae the fundamental laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to 
some basic phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. 

Health Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 


Fundamental principals of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; via pa ag radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


601. Advanced Dynamics I {3}. Pr., PS 402. 
D’Alembert’s principle; in uction to the calculus of yariation; Hamilton’s priniciple and 
Hamilton’s equations; principle of least action. 


602, Advanced Dynamics TI (3). Pr., PS 601, 
Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; 
ougle variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems. 


603, Theory of Electricity and Magnetism I (3), Pr., PS 301; MH 402, 
Electrostatics—Laplace’s equation and Poisson's equation; Green's identities; the stress 
tensor; steady electric currents; magnetostatics; Faraday’s law of induction, 

604, Theory of Electricity and Magnetism II (3). Pr., PS 603. 

Maxwell's equations; the vector potential; field of radiating dipole; Kirchhoff-Huygens 
theory. The relativistic formulation of Maxwell's equations. 


617. Modern Physics I (3). Pr., PS 305, MH 404, or permission of instructor. 
Special theory ol relativity; quantum mechanics with applications, 


618. Modern Physics If (3), Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor. 
Atomic and molecular spectra, quantum statistics; band theory of solids; x-rays. 


619. Modern Physics If (3), Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor, 
Nuclear physics, particles. 


629, Statistical Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 404, 601. 
Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law. Boltz- 
mann’s H theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics. 

630, Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. 
A survey of developments in physics since 1890 including: structure of matter; atomic and 
molecular spectra; x-rays, natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; 
and cosmic rays. 


635. Introduction to Solid State Physics (3). Pr. PS 619, 
Classification of crystal structures; lattice vibrations; thermal properties of solids; dielectric 
properties; ferroeclectricity; diamagnetism; paramagnetism; ferromagnetism; free electron 
theory of metals; band theory of metals; and semiconductors. 

639. Seminar in Theoretical Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor. 


641, Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402, 
Uncertainty principle; Schroedinger's equation; one-dimensional problems; operator formalism; 
angular momentum. 


642. Quantum Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 641. . 
— forces; matrix representations; approximate methods; particle in electromagnetic 
e * 

643. Quantum Mechanics ITT ). Pr., PS 642. 
Spin; identical particles; Pauli principle; applications. 


653, Seminar in Moder Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor, 
661. Nuclear Structure (3), Pr., PS 405. 


Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Cottier, and Edgar 
Associate Professor Goodman 
Assistant Professor Howes 


fi The work in this department is designed to provide practical instruction in various 

Dhases of poultry raising. The courses cover the fields of feeding, breeding, market- 

ing, incubation, brooding, diseases, parasites, and management. The undergraduate 

Work jis especially planned to meet the needs of students who expect to become 

poultry farmers, poultry ialists, county agents, and Smith-Hughes teachers. The 

Graduate work allows ents to equip themselves for extension specialists, college 
ers, and research workers. 


202, Veterinary Poultry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. Cottier 
< hai 4 ee the principles of poultry production and their application to students in Veteri- 
< e. 


= 


a 6313 
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General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer, 


Principles of poultry production and ry application to general farm conditions, including 
» feeding, housing, diseases, and culling. 


_ Poultry Meat Production (3). Lee. 2, Lab. : 2. Spring. Phy PH 301. Goodman 


The practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and for meat production. 


. Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
standin Cottier 


g. 
Poultry problems and management of commercial flocks. 


; zesley Fe Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. Cottier 


tion and tse of of pouliry feeds in connection with the demands for growth, 
body sashes and egg it ae oi 


Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Winter, Pr., PH 801 and junior 
Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3), Lec. 1, Lab, 4. Pr., nee naam ar vena Seen Ra 


408. 


410. 


411, 


412, 


413. 


i 


608. 


610. 


611. 
612. 


standing. All quarters St 
Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 


Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 
 —eage standing. Cottier 

prevention, diagnosis, STERN, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. 


Poultry Breeding (3). Lec, 3, Fall. Pr., PH 301, ZY 400, and junior <n 
ing. physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters its te 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. 


Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and Te stand- 
. an 
Greding eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. = 


Commercial Poultry Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing, Staff 
A study of the management practices and principles us the business of producing 
market eggs, hatching eggs, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 and PH 412 
may not be used in meeting requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Poultry Sanitation and Diseases (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. Staff 
A study of recommended sanitation practices and the prevention and control of common 
diseases and parasites of poultry. (Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used 
in meeting requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Cottier 
This course deals with the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic 
diseases. Clinical and autopsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods. 
(For Veterinary students only.) 


GRADUATE obtuse 


. Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. § Cottier 
Advanced studies on various phases of poultry pr mar 

. Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Moore 
Advanced studies of the principles of heredity AS ade tig . poultry breeding. 

. Advanced Poultry Problems (5). All quarters, Staff 


Study of assigned problems. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Winter, Summer. Staff 
Study of literature in “Poultry Husbandry oi a elds related to poultry. Emphasis will 
be given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by students 
and to reporting of current literature in the field. Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 
Husbandry as well as graduate students. 

Advanced Foultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Howes 
oo ot mors study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of 
poultry 

Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summ Cottier 
An advanced study of the principles ©). management of Secebaiial poultry flocks. 
Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or con- 
sent of instructor. Edgar 
Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. Emphasis on 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
response. 
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613. Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and 
PH 612, or equivalent, Edgar 
A continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 
helminths, and arthropods and the gross and histo patholoyy of diseases studied in both 
quarters. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Staff 
Technical laboratory problems related to poultry. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Staff 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Bills and McIntyre 
Associate Professor Barrett-Lennard 
Assistant Professors Frederick, Johnson, Kelley, and Mayer 
Instructors Vallery and Sanders 


A psychology major on the undergraduate level earns the Bachelor of Arts degrec 
which provides him with a broad base for further study in the field. A student who 
earns the Master's degree in psychology may be prepared for additional graduate 
work or for service in vocations such as psychometry, school psychology, personnel 
work in business and industry allel ician, 


101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (5). Fall. Stalf 
Personal and professional orientation through reading improvement, individual guidance, 
library instruction, and analysis of the fields of Psychology. 


211. General Psychology (5). All quarters. Stalt 
An introduction to scientific study and interpretation of human behavior. Consideration 
of such topics as learning, motivation, emotion, intelligence, perception, personality, and 
inter-personal relationships will be undertaken. 


2153. Growth and Development of School Age Children (5), Staff 
The physical, psychological, and social developments of children in grades one to twelve 
with emphasis on environmental contributions to development, (Not open to students with 
credit in PG 345 or PG 447.) 


214. Educational Psychology (5). All quarters. Pr., PG 213. Staff 
A atudy of the development of the individual during the school years from the standpoint 
of physical growth and mental growth with special attention to the relationship of the 
school and the individual's concept of learning, attitude, personality, and mental health. 


301, Promoting Optimum Development (5). Pr., PG 214, Staff 
An ee of concepts of psychological maturity and ways of aiding its development 
im classrooms. 


310, Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. General elective. (Not open to stu- 
dents with credit in PG 101.) Staff 
A thorough diagnosis of each individual student's present degree of efficiency in the reading 
process; to design an individual program of improvement for cach student. 


311. The Behavior of Man (3). General elective. Stalf 
The humanistic aspects general psychology emphasizing theory and principles of the 
science of the behavior of man. Includes topics such as: individual differences, motivation, 
world of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man. 
(Not available to students who have taken PG 211. May be used as prerequisite for PG 
325, PG 330, PG 345.) 


325. Psychology of Personality (5), Pr., PG 211 or departmental approves Pals, 

, Mayer 

An examination of the nature of personality adjustment with special emphasis on develop- 

ment factors. Topics to be considered are motivation, theories of adjustment, the defense 
mechanisms, the evaluation of personality, and mental hygiene. 


330. Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG 211. Bills, Mayer 
Effects of the group upon individual and social behavior. A study of the biological antece- 
dents of social behavior; leadership; attitudes; suggestions; institutions; and social conflict. 

340. Psychometric Methods (5), Pr., PG 211 and MH 107 or departmental approval. 


Kelley 
The arrangement and treatment of psychological data, application of techniques of dota 
treatment to various psychological areas, Laboratory work in the analysis of experimental 


data. 
345. Child Psycholo . Pr. PG 211. ohnson, M 
The ohysival. ws Mi and social development of the child and e relation of the 


child’s environment to his development. Special problems of child training in the family 
and of social adjustment at school will be discussed. (Not open to students with credit 
in PG 213.) 


410, 


414. 


430. 


435. 


446. 


447. 


461. 


. Comparative Psychology (5), Pr., 10 hours of Psychology, junior rane 
e 
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. Applied Psychology (5). Vallery 


A survey of the contributions of psychology to the fields of advertising, consumer research, 
selling, medicine, education, law and clinical practice and other professions. 


“ae genaa Psychology (Principles of Behavior) (5). Pr., PG 211, junior stand- 


g. Kelley, Mclntyre 
A iled and systematic examination of the priniciples underlying the basic psychological 
processes of development; perception, learning, thinking, emotion, and motivation. 
History of f Psychology (5). Pr., Pes 5 hours of Psychology, junior standing, Staff 
The historical development of modern psychology course deals with the nature of the 


psychological problems that have been raised at pri periods and the attempts at 
solution of these problems. 


roe eccarer prcklin y= AL : Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 211 and PG 340 or de- 
Reto te approval, standing. Kelley 
techniques, materials req in experimentation in learning, memory, and 

thinking. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate the basic principles in psychology 
and give the student first-hand opportunity to study an individual or group of individuals 
relative to psychological processes. 


Integration of Behavior (5). Pr., PG 211 or PG 212, junior eesy q 
An integration of psychological concepts and information in areas such r leadership, 


personality, soup interaction, and learning in relation to problems of people and problems 
of working with people. 


. Mental Hygiene (5). Pr., 5 hours of Psychology, junior standing. 


Vallery 
An extended study of adjustment problems, techniques of see pro- 
cedures in diagnosis, and treatment. 


egy fa asta (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Psychology includ- 
PG 2 Bills, Lennard 
oh yee various abnormal forms of behavior, with reference material drawn 
from clinical sources. Problems of interest to the social worker and criminologist will receive 
attention. Field trips when possible will be taken. 


ey 
Principles of behavior in infra-human organisms, with empliasis wpon vertebrates. Special 


attention given to experiments on motivation, innate behavior, learning, retention and 
problem solving. 


Physiological Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Payer. 
A study of the physiological me underlying certain of the basic behavioral aeenteaha 
accompanying sensation and emotions 


Adolescent Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, PG 211 and PG 345 or depart- 

approval. Johnson, Mayer 
A continuation of PG 345 covering development and maturation during adolescence with 
emphasis on the problems of the adolescent’s adjustrnent to his personal and social environ- 
ment, or am applications to family and school life. (Not open to students with credit 
in PG 213 


. Tests and Measurements (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Pr., junior standing, PG 211, MH 


107, PG 340, or departmental approval. Johnson, Mayer 
psy 


of various aptitude, intelligence, personality characteristics and interests. Laboratory work 
will involve practice in giving, scoring, and interpretation of tests and other techniques, 


Industrial P Pr, McIn 
pnaeatial Parchaivey, Gy © ©). co ee industry. The course will vas 


projects in personnel selection ringer vig Pe eran familiarization with tests commonly used 
in industry; management of men on the job, their training, efficiency, morale, attitudes, and 
achievement. Practical, quantitative, psychological research techniques used in personnel 
work will be demonstra ted. 


The Psychology of Training and Supervising Industrial Personnel {8). Fens 


ee of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales men 
Utilization and evaluation of training devices, Psychological techniques in foreman training. 
The Training Within Industry programs such as Job Instruction Training, Job Methods 
Training, and Job Relations Training will be demonstrated and discussed from the psycho- 
logical viewpoint. 


The Psychology of Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., 
junior standin McIn 


g. 
Principles of interviewing, learning how to interview, training interviews, and field inves- 





490. 


601, 


610. 


611. 


615. 


617. 
620. 


631 


>. 
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tigation. Interviewing in “acnamiyon situations, employment and upgrading, occupational 
adjustment, industrial counseling, oral examining in civil service agencies, and employer- 
employee disciplinary and exit interviews. Introduction to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles will also be included. 


Special Problems in Psychology (3 to 8). Pr., junior standing, yy 
approv 

AD individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest, 


stag * COURSES 


Enhancing Human Development ( Bills 
examination of concepts os 1 personality, the open person, the process 
writen: and optimum athettodnt with emphasis on school and other environmental in- 
fluences in their development. 
Modern Viewpoints in Psychology MclIn 
An integration course examining a rey (5). of viewpoints in psychology, salen ori 
we, behaviorism, functionalism, purposive psychology. Gestalt psychology, and psycho- 
analys 
etiam Psychometric Methods (5). Pr., MH 127, PG 340, PG 420, PG aos 
of the instructor. Kelley 
A retiontion af EG S40 ehice tackles abeition’. henry el cate pod measurement, 
my rear of reliability and validity, norm development, and other research tools and tech- 
ques. 


Desi FE ts (5 xe Ln Ager Ke 
Comaivaciion ie rg mere (). ommula of empirical generalizations in terms of — 


aon ae Stieedl Hane bs mga: Set errs in experimental + pee 


The Psychology of Leaming (5). Kelley, McIn 
A study of pray lle Dove a \ of learning with emotion dividual dift ate bos 
Advanced Experimental Lec, Kelley 
Experimental investigation Mtn sychology (5). 1 cst th the ea of maturation, Fatigne, 
reflex action, emotion, learning and ected Soup 
Advanced Social Psycholo Mayer 
evaluation of the yohosesy 13h: explaining social behavior. Consideration and ated 
aehoiaces of experiments in the field of attitude, prestige and suggestion, social climate, 
and propaganda. 
Advanced Mental Hygiene (5). Bills, Lennard 
Emotional satisfactions and adjustment mechanisms of children and adolescents. Behavior 
disorders and meliorative action for promoting favorable physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth during formative years, including emphasis on complex personality factors. 


637, Ad 


651. 


Fi 


vanced Abnorma Bills, Lennard 
Continuation of pee ee emphasis on case studies and the vad fication of 
abnormal groups. Field trips will be taken when possible. 


Fenn Stodies. tp Ferreereay. Pi: Staff 
Study on a problem using research techniques. The problem will be selected in con- 
sahicon Wil tex bier aia tetas. The problem should be one which 
will contribnte to the program of the student. 


7 Individual Testing esting (5). I Lec, 3, Lab. + Br, + 20 hours in Psychology. se meares 


and pra measurement performance in 
Seadhasts Soils tos. corbin ata noe: Nba Dada ae! Somali Re uantion, Gaede 
upon their interests. 


’ Constraction and Evaluation of Tests (5). 


Mayer 
Theory of test construction; construction of test items; item analysis; reliability; methods of 
test validation; the combining of tests into batteries. 


. Advanced Psychological Measurements (5). Pr., PG 455, PG 654 or depart- 


mental approval, yer 
seater nee neti taen ce Sag ase Aeromonas SSeS, 387 RY, eae: OF 
intelligence, performance, and personality. 


671-2. Projective Theory and Techniques I & II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


690, 
699, 


Intensive study of the foundation and cour of projective diagnosis in clinical psychology. 
Supervised practice in administering, scoring and interpreting projective tests; intensive 
case study work. Emphasis is placed upon interpretation of the tests in reference to different 
personality structure and diagnoses of these differences, 

Seminar (1-5). 

Course may be repeated for a total not to exceed 10 hours credit. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. Staff 


306 Auburn University 
Religious Education (RE) 

301. Religion and Modern Thought (3). General elective. 
A course dealing with the relation between the philosophical foundations of Christianity 
and modem thought in other fields. 

303. Christian Ethics (5). 
The application of Ethics to current problems, the relationship of Christian and 
personal ethics, and other phases of the science of right conduct and morals are brought 
out in the course, 

804. The Bible as Literature (5). 
A survey of the types of literature in the books of the Bible, including reading and study 
of selected examples of different forms of poetry and prose, and observation of the religious 
truths and spirit of each selection, Consideration of the influence of the Bible on modern 
literature will be noted. 

305. Comparative Religions (3). i emeral elective, 

A study of the principal readings of the world, including readings in the history and 

literature of the people whose religions are discussed. 

306. Studies in the Gospels (3). General elective. 
A study of the characteristics of Gospels and the harmony among them. 

307. History of the Christian Church (3). General elective. 
A history of the Christian Church from the close of the New Testament period to the 
present time with chief emphasis upon the development in Western Europe aod in the 
United States. 

308. The Epistles of Paul (3). General elective. 
A study of the Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds and 
arguments; the major emphases of Paul's thought; particular studies of portions of Thes- 
salonians, I Corinthians and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 

309. The Prophets of Israel (3). General elective. 

A history of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity. Selected figures of 
the Old Testament are studied; each seen in his own day seeking to interpret his timey in 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 

Secretariol Training (ST) 
Assistant Professors Beck*®*, Hale, Lamar, and Waldo 
Instructors Evans and Brown® 

101, Secretarial Science I (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. 
The first of a series of four courses in which the student develops the ability to prepare 
mailable copy. Student begins the study of typewriting and Gregg system of shorthand. 
One hour per day is devoted to each. Primary emphasis is in the development of correct 
techniques in both skills. (Not open to students who have not had the equivalent of one 
unit of H.S. typing. Such students without typing should first take ST 111.) 

102. Secretarial Science II (5), Lec, and Lab. 10. Pr., ST 101, 
Continuation of ST 101, 

111. Business Typewriting (5). Lab. 10, Not open to those with credit in ST 1153 or 
who have one high school unit in typing. 
Course for beginners dealing with elements of MMe, to gain facility in the prepara- 
tion of letters and reports, typing from rough draft, tabulations, the cutting of stencils, 
and general typing. 

118. Personal Typewriting (3). General elective. Lab. 6, Not open to those with 
credit in ST 111 or who have one high school unit in typing. 
Introductory course designed for student who wishes to learn typewriting for personal use. 
Emphasis on touch control of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, und the 
preparation of reports. More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 

200. Filing (1). 
Methods and procedures of filing. 

203. Secretarial Science II (5). Lec, and Lab. 10. Pr., ST 102, 
Emphasis on developing production rate on jobs approximating those of a business office. 
Review of shorthand theory, —- shorthand writing speed, and laying a foundation on 
which to build transcription skill 

204, Secretarial Science IV (5). ak and Lab. 10, Pr., ST 203. 
Development of transcription ability through the fusion "of skills in typewriting, reeding 
shorthand, spelling, grammar, handling supplies, etc. Continuation of shorthand review 
and dictation speed. 

° Temporary. 


*° On leave, 
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800. Secretarial Procedure (5), Pr., ST 204 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the asec BS ie he Stressing importance of personal factors, the respon- 
sibilities of the secretary, and the study of specialized duties. Related work assignments 
give practice in typical secretarial activities. 

801. Dictation (5). Pr., ST 204 and junior standing. 
Increased rate of dictation to 120 words per minute and further development of tran- 
scription speed. 

302. Office Machines (5). Lab, 10. Pr., EC 211 or equivalent, and the ability to type 
at a reasonable 
Course designed to give the student a working knowledge of various machines found in 
modern offices. Basic training in use of voice-writing, duplicating, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines. 

303, Advanced Office Machines (5). Lab. 10. Pr., ST 302 or equivalent. 
Advunced training in use of office machines including addressing machines and a survey 
of the statistical and accounting applications of modern office equipment. 

401. Dictation (5). Pr., ST 301 and junior standing. 
More difficult and technical dictation and transcription organized around several types of 
vocations. 

402. Office Aprrenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr., ST 300 and ST 301 and junior standing. 
Practical secretarial] g. Student spends two hours each diy working in an office to 
which he is assigned for actual office experience. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professor Sanders 
Associate Professor Hartwig 
Assistant Professors Bliss and Shields 
Instructor French® 


Sociology offers preparation for students whose interests lie in the field of human 
behavior. the curriculum provided for sociology one finds undergraduate traini 
for such vocational goals as teacher of social sciences; employment in various agencies 
as public welfare, work with Red Cross, Scouting, and religious organizations; an 
careers in government or military service. Also available are service courses in in- 
dustrial sociology and social problems, to provide additional understanding for those 
majoring in other fields of study. 

Students majoring in sociology are required to er en beyond Introduction to 
Sociology (SY 201), a minimum of thirty-five hours in the major field of study. This 
major will include the following courses: Social Problems (SY 202), Cultural Anthro- 
pology ee 203), and Social Thought (SY 309). In addition, each sociology major is 
hae to have Statistics (EC 345), which would be included among his five-hour 
electives. 

When planning his schedule for each quarter in the Junior and Senior years, each 
sociology major is strongly urged to report to a member of the sociology staff for con- 
sultation and advice. 

201. Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., pooponare standing and qualified third ~ 
i t 


ter freshman with artmental approv 
The principles and teas influencing the social life of man. 


202. Social Problems 6). Pr., SY 201. Shields 
Current social problems with special reference to the socially inadequate, 

203. Cultural Anthropology (5). Pr., ore standing. Sanders 
The nature of culture, using materials en from scientific studies of societies. 

204, Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. Hartwig 


The integrated social-anthropological, biological and psychological factors which influence 
or determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal average individual and/or 
group situations. 

205. Preparation for Marriage (3). General elective. Bliss 
Basic factors in dating courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 


301. Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. Sanders 
The family in contemporary society, 
302. Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. Shields 


The causes of e and its social treatment. Field trips required. 


© Temporary. 





310. 


311. 


312. 


401. 


405. 


408. 


451. 
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Minority Groups junior i 
| ene ype Pinon ). Be the United States special emphasis upon the FF marie 
tra groups to the culture. 


Rural Sociology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing or consent of instructor. 


B 
The nature and organization of the rural commaty with special emphasis to be given 
to the culture, social organization and social problems of the rural people. 

The Court and Penal Administration (3). General elective. Shields 
An analysis of the experience of the Jaw breaker from arrest through the court and prison 
ers erg ae congener Aga Particular attention is paid to correction, To be offered 
in alternate years 


i Juvenile Delinquency y (5). Pr., SY 201. Shields 
temporary 


A survey of considerations relative to the juvenile offender. 
The emphasis is upon rovearch data from the various sclences attempting to deal with th 
prob 


Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 


Hartwi 
A survey of significant social thought leading to the emergence of moder sociological heer 
Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr,., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 


The structure and stratification of society with particular attention given to the con- 
temporary scene. 


Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

Franklin, Bliss, Hartwig 
The relationship between technological development and changes in at society. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences. 


Marriage _ Adhutawnts (3). General elective. Pr Fr., junior standing. Sanders 
A survey of emotional, social and biological factors in family setting with emphasis 
upon adjustments of marriage and parenthood. 

Population Problems (5), Pr., senior standing, Hartwig 
The potions: of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, 
distribution and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population. 


Regional Sociology (5). Pr., senior standing, SY 201 or consent of vee 


The sociological concept of regionalism. Analysis of regional social phenomena and prob- 
lems with emphasis on the South. 


Urban Sociology (5). Pr., senior standing. Hartwig 
The growth and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic 
characteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 


Introdnction to Social Case ‘Work: (5). Pr., senior standing. Bliss 
The development of social case work an ‘a survey of modem social case work practice: 
SCS Se SOR PERE EE De SE SOF. EE Se el) Oe eee ee 
t 


Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201 and SY 204 

or PG 330 or consent of instructor, Sanders 
prpndadenieh sing gr met ger ata ore em, A study of the formation, place 
and importance of publics in modern society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda 
and public relations techniques. 


Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201, and EC 442 or IM 306 or 
consent of instructor talf 
An introductory survey ‘of the sociological approach to business organization and industrial 

. Emphasis is given to organizational principles operative in the economic life 
within a social system such as a factory or business establishment. 


Sociology of Religion (5), Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of instructor. 


San 
An analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions. To 
be offered in alternate years, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Sociology of hank Life Age Lec. 4. Pr., uat Robbins 
advanced LD nr seal ag of the social 
nee sak tan otetsadk bh eet ee Credit for SY 305 precludes credit 
for this course. This course primarily for credit at off-campus centers. 


AY at 
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602, Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or HE 304 or consent peace vee 
anders 

An advanced stndy of the institutional oature of marriage and the family with particular 
emphasis upon the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as they are related 
to changes in the structure and fimctions of the family. 

604, Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., Hoot gee on aiphee gin ic amen nmignbeng ter 
tor, 

The adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical 

and cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of race rela- 

tions. 


650. Sociology Seminar (5). WS a ad ng ema ctnscremegrigainner 
ce’ for those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociotogizal sublect 


651. Regionalism and Rural ‘Lite (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. Staff 
The regionalist orientation and its application to rusal living with peer attention to the 
Southern Regions of the United States, Topics covered will include interregional influences, 
subcultural variations, ecological patterns, topographical features and ar ~ ag tp) ee ee 

652. Social Organization and Community Living in Rural Areas (3), Pr 
graduate standing. Staff 
A presentation of rhe organization of rural society and an application of the group peers 
pert mide to rural community life, problems in rural living, and proposals for facilitating 

in rural areas such as leadership development, growp analysis and partici- 
cork and effective community organization. 

NOTE: All 400 (except SY 406) and 600 level courses are available for a graduate minor in 


ogy. 
Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professor Smith 
Associate Professor Ranney 
Assistant Professors Green, Hardigree, Sanders 
Instructors Dorné*, Gray, Kirby, Moore®, Rea, and Torrans 


The Speech pro is designed: 1) to furnish adequate fundamental courses for 
all schools on the ci ner: 9) to provide elective courses for students interested in the 
various Speech fields; 3) to offer a Speech major aoe minor in the schools of Education 
and Science and Literature; 4) to offer a i aa pg erapy major and minor in the 
School of Education. Students no a Speech Speech Therapy major or minor 
should confer with the Speech staff to pan the ele programs. 

The Speech major, planned uae a weasel am, provides training for students 
interested in: 1) pre- retoasoual ‘ea law w or ministry; 2) basic rofessional 
training such as teaching, Geteabin » radiotlevision, a and correction; 3) a general 

seg Wines oped the courses in Speech sh be distibuted over the six 
) Correction and Voice Science, B) Group Methods, C) Fundamentals, 
a: ar E) Public Address, F) Radio and Television. 
peech major or minor in the School of Science and Literature is governed 
the general regulations stated on page 183, and is required to include among 
oy Son eee aca 231, 241 and a minimum of one course from subject areas 
B, D, and F above. The Speech and Speech Therapy majors in the School of Edu- 
cation are governed by the regulations stated on pages 143 and 146, 

In addition to the courses below the Speech Department maintains a S and 
Hearing Clinic which offers individual assistance to persons desiring aid in over- 
coming speech or hearing defects. Applicants for this service should see Dr. Ranney, 
229, Voice and Diction (5). All quarters. Staff 

course affording opportunity for individual work in voice development and problems of 
oe eataibine and articulation. sins). A e drill and practice plus lectures in theory. 
231. Essentials of Public S Speaking G). A quarters, Staff 
Designed to aid the student cach a catty of theory and actual practice in addressing 
aun audience. How to gather materials, organize and deliver an effective speech. (Credit 
in this course excludes credit in SP 305.) A special section of SP 231 will be offered for 
foreign students only. or 
235, Enterpentative. Readi Fall, Winter, 
A course acheaatt ee a student how to read aloud, to communicate ‘dens 
clearly, Bias and  iawentone from the printed page. 





© Temporary. 
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241. Survey of the Bases of Speech (5). Spring. Davis 
Designed to acquaint the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals of 
the psychological, sociological, and other bases, 


253. Group Leadership (3). Fall, Winter, General elective. Smith 

iders the nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership 

in organizing and conducting a group mecting to reach the aims of that group. Students 

gain leadership experience in class activities designed to help them learn and perfect 
democratic leadership techniques. 

273. Group Discussion (5). All quarters. Smith 
Theory and practice of the lecture-forum, round table, symposium and other types of dis- 
cussion. How to gather materials, organize and participate in or lead such enterprises. 

283. Argumentation and Debate (5). Fall, Rea 


A study of debating techniques procedures; their application to issues of current public 
interest; the wae organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidences. 


301. Phoneti Pr,, junior standing. Hardigree 
Lntady of ots Be Me od Geeateedon sat ints ‘seulicaition’ ti speech, 

305. Public Spesking (6), Al All quarters. General elective. Staff 
Designed to student in the preparation and delivery of an effective public speech. 


Emphasis is on the speech to inform and the speech to convince. (Credit in this course 
excludes credit for SP nde th: 


316. Parliamentary All quarters. General elective. Staff 
Designed to nd ag individe en may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
where orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed, 


321. The Speech Mechanis S Pr., standing. Rann 
The study of the nee Nee (9). phys oe Bceeee' ancient as applied to mee | 


defective speech. 
831. Advanced Public Speaking (5). Winter, Spring. Pr., SP 231 or 305, or by 
consent of instructor, Davis 


Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions. Speeches 
to inform, to persuade, and to entertain are stressed. Theory and study of current examples 
combined with practice. 


334. Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. General elective. Davis 
A critical study and comparision of representative outstanding American speeches; the issues 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 


335. Advanced Interpretation (5). Spring. Pr., SP 235. Gray 
A course directed to help the student in interpreting and communicating the meaning of 
literature; to read both prose and poetry in a manner that will give pleasure and will secure 
understanding. 


837. Fundamentals of Radio and Television Broadcasting (5). Fall, Winter, ars SP 


231 or 305 or consent of instructor, 
An introductory course to acquaint the student with the non-technical field, including 
announcing, programming, continuity te coordination of activities. 


338. Modes of Film Communication Sanders 
A survey of the film industry's con oe to television and other forms of mass commumi- 
cation; an analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communica- 
tion, education and art. 


340. sc sererth Readin (5). Hardigree 
 dlesenaai of the major speech reading (lip reading) principles and theories; 
wernee oe he patterns of instruction of children and adults; clinical practice. 


$41. Hearing Tests and Instruments (5). Hardigree 
Theory and practice of individual and group hearing tests; audio-metric instruments; clin- 
ical practice. 

383-84, Advanced Argumentation and Debate (3-3). All quarters, Rea 


A laboratory course in the work. Intra-class and in inter-collegiste debate primarily, (Avail- 
able only to members of the Debate Squad at hours to be arranged.) 

385-86. Radio Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr., SP 337. Kirby 
Advanced and practical laboratory experience in presenting news, dramatic and variety 
type ia asa over local stations. 

S87-88. T Televi sion Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr., SP 337. Sanders 

Iahonatiieg work in the field of television with experience in the local Educational 
Sokriien studios working in all phases of the medium. Available at hours to be arranged. 


411. Eeiroduction to Probl in Hearing Winter. Pr., juni Hardigree 
A study of the Bagi ayer auditory ing (5). V the hearing santana —T the prob 
involved in measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. 


431, 


432. 


437. 


441, 


473. 


631. 


632, 


673. 


101. 


210, 


211. 
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Principles of Speech Correction (5). Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., junior tania, 
Ran 

A course designed to enable students to learn how to identify speech defective cases fat 

to learn various types of survey techniques. Students wil] Jearn how to handle simple 

functional articulatory and voice cases. A fundamental course for speech correction practice. 


Advanced Speech Correction (5). Spring, Summer. Pr., junior standing, SP 431 
or equivalent. Ranney 
A continuation of SP 431. 


Advanced Radio Broadcasting (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing and SP 337 or 
consent of instructor Sanders 
A continuation of SP 337. An advanced course in announcing techniques, program organiza- 
tion, audience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. 


. Radio, Television and Film Writing (5). Sanders 


A study of the forms, techniques and types of writing as they apply to radio, television and 
films. Special emphasis will be placed on practical writing performance. Units will cover 
the writer’s use of picture, sound and special production devices as they apply to the 
three media. 


. Television in Education (5). Sanders 


A study of the uses, problems, potentialities and current developments in educational tele- 
vision; observation of and participation in the University educational television activities 


and productions. 
Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SP All os or equivalent. Hardigree 
Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural capped children and adults; hearing aids and 


auditory training; clinical aS Thats 


Persuasive Speaking (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing and SP 231 or 305 or con- 
sent of instructor. Green 
Influencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Salesmanship speaking. 
Analysis of the forces which lead to belief and action. Practice in organizing and presenting 
such appeals. 

Advanced Discussion (5). Spring, Summer. Pr., junior standing and SP 278 or 
consent of instructor. Smith 
The study of, and practice in, the theory and organization of discussion and conference 
groups including the individual speakers. A course designed primarily for those who will 
work with groups, e¢.g,, Pt ig county agents, Home Demonstration Agents, Athletic 
Directors, Industrial Coordinators 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Speech Pathology (5). Fall, Summer. Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. 
An an ology (5). Fel focusing upon etiological’ and diagnomic factors in psycho- 


genio and organic disorders of 


Clinical Methodology (5). Spring, Summer. Pr., SP 431, 452 or “ogee pen 
Ranne 
The principal methodologies and techniques currently employed in the management of td 
principa] disorders of speech. Practical experience in dealing with actual cases. 
Seminar in Discussion (5). Sorts Spring, Summer. Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. Smith 
The leadership role in public discussion. Includes a survey of published experimental work 
in discussion and considers the value and limitations of discussion as a tool of the group 
leader. eet attention is paid its application to problems in education, business, industry, 
and agriculture 


Textile Technology (TT) 


Professor Adams 
Associate Professors Knight end Waters 
Assistant Professor Cox 


Introduction To Textiles (1). 
An orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile 
industry. 
tae Provessing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
of construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, 

ster Ae combing, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations 
necessary for the planning and operation of this equipment. 
Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Study of construction and operation tion of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, 
and synthetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, etc. 


Sl2 
220. 
221, 


405. 


412, 


414. 
417. 


418. 


430. 


431. 
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Ww d Desi I Lec, . 3 
Nileigerp Be tle nome . eae mayer designing of fabrics made on these looms. 


Weaving and Desi 
Lecture part onl igo, ~2 2 Sa a a Re ee 


Textile Fibers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Study of textile raw materials, including cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, flax, etc. 
Bleaching and Dyein Lec. 4, Lab. 3 
Bleaching, dyeing, and g (5). Lec of natural a synthetic textiles; all types of dyes for 
textiles, their application and Patna are studied; survey of all finishes used on textile 
fabrics. 


ree as and Finishing (5), 
cation methods and plant problems in dyeing and finishing of natural and 
sa HO gn textiles. 


Physical Testin Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Pr., junior st 
Testing crsondarer he ate use of textile testing athena ding. interpretation of data 
obtained in physical testing. 


, Chemical’ Testing (2). oe’ 1, Lab. 3. 


Pr., junior standing, 
Procedures and lInboratory ll types of textile tests wh are of a chemical 
nature; analysis of textile Brecsee 


Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220. 
Dobby and special weaving atta ents and designs applicable to the type of loom. Leno, 
terry, and extra warp fabrics. 


. Weaving and Designing IIT (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3 , TT 320, 


Mechanisms and patterns requiring multiple systems R- he box motions; practical weav- 
ing problems; Gilling backed, double, and triple fabrics; weaving mill machinery layout and 
labor organization. 


Yarn Manufacture IT (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 210 and TT 211. 
Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yarn production planning; practical manufac- 
turing problems; yarn mill eget layout and labor organization. 


History of Textiles (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A study of the textile industry dating back some 6,000 years; types of weaves, colors, 
designs, and methods of making fabrics during different periods; fibers used, production 
and consumption of major textile products; the development and importance of the textile 
industry. 


Warp Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Preparation of warp yarn for weaving. 


. Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Basic priniciples for figuring textile production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; 
marketing costs. 
Textile Management (3). Pr., junior st standing. 
Analysis of management problems in ctile Inder including policy determination, job 
analysis, work loads, training, pan And cto ae layout, etc. 
a Fibers I (5). iPr, senior standin g. 

, characteristics, and properties of the v textile fibers, both nutural and synthetic. 
riciie Microscopy (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PS 202 and senior standing. 
Optical and microscopical analysis of textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics; special applications 
of photomicrography and polariscopic analysis. 
Jacquard Weaving and Design (2), Lec, 1, Lab. 3, Pr., TT 220 and junior 
st li 
Taseranatt dchaailins and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 


4 Synthetic Fibers I (). tc 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 


ufacturing and processin 
“4 a tow et Fibers I (5), Pe. CH 208, 
Technological aspects of the processes involved in the manufacture of such synthetic fibers 
as smc es acetate rayon, nylon, vinyon, aralac, glass. 
Fabrics (8). Pr., junior standing. 
Identification, construction, and use of basic and special fabrics; classification and sources 
of fabric defects. 


Fabris Analysis (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., “TT 520. 
Analysis of fabric structure and d eee we of specifications. 


Finishing and Printing (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., TT 317 and CH 316. 
A chemical study of textile finishes und "their application, printing equipment and methods, 
printing paste preparation, etc. 
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Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


Departments 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is organized under six departments. The 
are listed below with the instructors and a general statement of facilities and methods 
of instruction given for department. 


Anatomy and Histology 


Head Professor whem one 
Associate Professor Whiteford 
Assistant Professor James 
Instructor Holloway 
Technician Dennis 


Instruction in the department consists of lectures, recitations and laboratory work. 
Numerous charts, photographs, lantern slides, and permanent anatomical specimens 
are employed for nstration. 

In anatomy laboratory embalmed specimens of the horse, ox, sheep, pig, dog 
and fowl are dissected, with special attention being directed to practical areas of 
anatomy. Since the feel of tissue is requisite to good surgery, the student does all 
dissection and or with embalming under observation of the instructor. 

The extensive departmental collection of permanent microscopic slides and demon- 
stration materials serve as a basis for instruction in histology and embryology. An 
understanding of normal tissue and development is essential for diagnosis and the 
apprehension of clinical medicine, 


Bacteriology 


Head Professor Neal 
Associate Professor Attleberger 
Assistant Professor Teresa 
Instructors Crawford and Miller 


The Department of Bacteriology offers opportunity for study of microorganisms, 
other than protozoa and animal sites. Emphasis is placed on bacteria, molds, 
rickettsiae and viruses as causes of diseases, microbial processes in nature and indus- 
try, and the characteristics of the various microorganisms involved. 

Courses are offered that are designed for students in various fields of study; e.g., 
agriculture, home economics, laboratory technology, pharmacy, sanitary engine 
and veterinary medicine. 

Lectures are supplemented with technical laboratory work and demonstrations. 
Courses for veterinary students are required in general and pathogenic bacteriology, 


ge 
mycology, vira and immunology. Modern facilities are available, permitting 
ea Sta <n iene diagnosis in conjunction with the clinics. 
Pathology and Parasitology 


Head Professor Bailey 
Associate Professor Groth 
Assistant Professor Lindsey 
Instructors Diamond, Teer, and Woodard 
Technicians McConnell and Collins 


The courses in this department are designed to give the pre-clinical student a 
basic understanding of the fundamental anatomic and joa alterations of 
disease. Particular attention is given to the manifestations of animal diseases in the 
organs and systems of the body and to the laboratory procedures which are employed 
ay in ais En i dingo Baris fi OES aes See pean ual) arveaps pak ge 7 

ents are given c supervision as assist in performing autopsies mak- 
ing examinations in the clinical pathol laboratory. 

Fresh specimens from the clinics and autopsy room lement the permanent 
materials (histologic sections, gross museum specimens, color transparencies) to 
provide ample material for use in the laboratory work. 

The department also cooperates with the Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, State 

of Agriculture and Industries, in the diagnostic service it renders the 
animal owners of the state. 
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Physiology and Pharmacology 
H 79 shite Clark 


essor Dacres 
Rat Professor Burns 
Assistant Professor Woodley 
Instructors Kling and Robertson 
Technician Crutcher 


Ae a fog being the study of the normal functions of the various organs of the 

body, is taught by means of lectures and laboratory work. In the laboratory the stu- 
dent is shown how the organs and their secretions function so a9 he will recognize 
deviations from the normal during his later studies of disease. Live animals as well 
as academic demonstrations are provided for this purpose. 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head Professor Schell 
Professors Evans, Gibbons, and Wiggins 
e Professor Walker 
Assistant Professor V 
Instructor Humburg 


The lecture courses outlined include a detailed study of the diseases of a 
domestic animals. The laboratory work consists of large animal clinics whi 
provided with modern facilities for housing and treating animals requiring h 
care. The student's time is devoted to the actual application of diagnostic proc 
aod po i geod ogy Hoes i and surgical treatment of animal diseases, both in the 


Sash Nhe clinic, mectatiee in connection with the Large Animal Clinic, is re- 
quired of all senior students 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head Professor Hoerlein 
Professors Heath and Evans 
Instructors Horne, Hunt, and Hoffer 
Research Assistant Hahn 


The theory and practice of small animal surgery and medicine and radiology as 
taught to the the third and fourth year students summarizes and demonstrates the appli- 
cation in practice of previously received basic training in anatomy physiology, | bac 
teriology, pathology, parasitology, and therapeutics. This material is presented 
lectures, demonstrations, laboratory exercises, and clinical instruction. 


200. enc Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. Pr., General ee Or- 
er 

Eovecially in intended for students in Pharmacy or Laboratory Technology; Bis ot a 
fundamentals of microbiology and technical | methods for the study and identification of 


microorganisms. 
203. Immunology (5). Lec. ec, 3, Labs 4. 6 Speing. 204, Neal 
Offered for ctadents in fee de are studies of the protective powers 


of the body against pert Hy He iain in immunology such as agglutination and precipita- 
tion reactions, Quellung test, Bordet-Gengou reaction, allergy, etc. 


204, on ganneee Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., ae 


rat oH intended for students in Pharmacy or Laboratory Technology; devoted ‘a or 
study of microorganisms pathogenic to man, antibiotics, principles of immunity and labora- 


tory diagnosis, 
210. Human Physiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. All quarters. Robertson and Staff 
Lectures include a study of the functions and manner of operation of the body and its 


parts, with special emphasis on digestion, circulation and reproduction, Laboratory exercises 
are used to illustrate the functions of the various organ systems of the body. 
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220-221. Human Anatomy and Physiology (5-5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter and Spring. 


311. 


320. 


$21. 


326. 


329. 


330. 


331, 


Pr., ZY 102. Burns and Staff 
For students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. A study of the 
structure and functions of the various organs and tissues. Human models, cats and frogs 
are used in the laboratory to supplement the lecture material. 


General Bacteriology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Winter and Summer. Attleberger 
Designed for students in Home Economics. The course deals with elementary bacteriology 
as applied to foods, industry and home sanitation. 


Anatomy (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 10, Fall. Whiteford, James and Holloway 
A comparative study of the osteology, arthrology, and myology of the domestic animals. 
This is accomplished by the comparative study of the skeleton of the different species 
associated with demonstration of living animals. Individual bones of all species are studied 
and compared. Typical articulations shown from museum preparations are compared with 
those of the living animal. Myology in its relation to conformation of the different types 
and breeds is also stressed by dissection of fresh and embalmed material. 


Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Winter. Pr., VM 320. 

Whiteford, James and Holloway 
A eontinuation of VM 320. Dissection of ruminants, equines and carnivorae. In addition 
to myology, splanchology, angiology and neurology are emphasized. 


Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Spring. Pr, VM 321. 

Whiteford, James and Holloway 
A continuation of VM 321. Dissection of equines, ruminants, und carnivorae, porn sagt i 
angiology and neurology are repeated and sesthesiology is emphasized. In making the 
necessary dissections ample opportunity is offered for a review of arthology and myology. 
The latter half of this course is devoted to the anatomy of domestic fowl and swine. 


Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Fitzgerald and Holloway 
A comprehensive microscopic study of the form, structure, and recognition of the basic 


tissues of domestic animals. 


Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr.. VM 326. 

Fitzgerald and Holloway 
A continuation of VM 326. A comprehensive microscopic study of the tissue composition 
of organs and organ systems. 


Embryology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., VM 327. 

Fitzgerald and Holloway 
The study of the formation and early development of the embryos of domestic animals. 
Fetal membranes and placentation is emphasized. 


Veterinary Physiology (3), Lec. 3. Winter. Clark 
A systematic survey ic compounds commonly found in animal tissues as well as 
a study of the chemistry involved in various laboratory tests commonly used in veterinary 
medicine. 


General Microbiology (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Neal 
A study of the fmdamentals of microbiology for students in veterinary medicine. This in- 
volves the biology and technical procedures used in the identification of microorganisms 
other than the protozoa. 


Infection and Immunity (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 330. Neal 
This course deals with sources and mechanisms of infection and principles of immunology 
biological therapy. It includes a study of the protective powers of the body and techniques 
of immunology, e.g., agglutination and precipitating reactions and bypersensitizations. 


333-334. Zootechnics (3-2), Lec. 2, Lab. 4; Lec. 2. Fall and Spring. Schell and Horne 


421. 


The course is designed to acquaint veterinary students with the feeding, management, han- 
dling, training, and showing of farm and pet animals. 


Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Burns 
A comprehensive study of functions of oa nervous, circulatory and respiratory systems. 
For students in Veterinary Aetintns. 


‘ General Bacteriology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. 


Spring. Teresa 
to students in Sanitary Engineering. The course deals with basic principles of 
catechins and emphasizes the relationship of bacteria to foods, water, sewage and disease. 


General Microbiolo y (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, All quarters. Miller 
A study of the princi microbiology involving nimacee classification, metabolism, 
identification, cubivation and distribution of bacteria, viruses and molds; also basic princi- 
ples of applied microbiology. 


Animal Physio . Lee. 5. Winter. Woodley 
Pe ae er ee neo ee aa hath lel umstants on dinetinn: 
endocrinology and reproduction. 
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422. Animal Disease Control (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., VM 420, 421. Miller 
A study of herd management and d practices proven to be of value in the prevention and 
control of the important diseases of animals. 


436-437-438, Pharmacology (5-3-5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. aan Wa ee ee 
Woodley and Kling 
Pharmacology, in its broad sense, embraces materia medica, pharmacology, and pharmaco- 
dynamics. Detailed consideration is given to the physiological action of drugs used in 
veterinary practice, methods of administration, incompatabilities, and also prescription writ- 

ing and pharmaceutical arithmetic. Chemical poisons and plaint poisons are studied. 


443, ? | Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall B 
siology (5). of aehe ¢- and metubo 2 
444, ranTae 6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. wise Clark 
The study of the endocrines and reproductive systems of domestic animals. 
450. General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Pr., VM 326-327-328. Groth 


This course is a study of the fundamental anatomic and physiologic alterations of disease 
The topics discussed in lecture and demonstrated in the laboratory include disturbances in 
the metabolism of proteins, aca rita fats and “ee circulatory disturbances; 
inflammation and repair of damaged tissue; disturbances in the growth and differentiation 
of cells; and the pathology of tumors. Particular ienitite Sh’ phoiet te Whig eplaniin of Shoe 
changes to the understanding and diagnosis of diseases of animals. 


451. Systemic and Special Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., VM 450. 


Systemic and special pathology is a study of the manifestations of disease in the organs and 

of the animal. It inclndes discussion and laboratory demonstration of the changes 
caused by important infections, nutritional, toxic and metabolic diseases of animals. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the gross and microscopic criteria on which definite diagnosis is 


452. Clinical Pathology (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., VM 451. Teer 
Instruction is given in the methods "of collecting, preserving ‘and submitting specimens for 
examination. Clincal laboratory methods of examining urine, blood, and other body duids 
are performed by the students in the laboratory periods, The lectures are devoted primarily 
to the application and interpretation of the results as an aid to formulating a diagnosis or 
prognosis. 


Systemic and S$ Special Es Pathology (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. Groth 


A continuation 


Veterinary Parasitology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Bailey 
This course begins with an introduction in the science of parasitology which serves as a 
basis for a detailed study of the important endo parasites of the domestic animals. During 
this quarter the individual parasites of the ruminants are studied. Emphasis is placed on 
the morphology and bionomics of the parasites to provide a basis for diagnosis and control, 


457. Veterinary Parasitology (5). Leo. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 456. Bailey 
This course is a continuation of VM 456. The Dee: parasites of swine, equine, dogs, 
cats, und poultry are covered, 


458. yetedtpary Parasitol 3S). Le Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 457. Bail 
dy of the parame Dishdash 3 2, e domestic wa, a ee with emphasis placed < 
the items listed in VM 7 pring vapae Sadia Ss 


461. Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. ace S; Lab. 4. Pre acy na Pr., VM 331. Neal 
A systematic study of pathogenic ba d molds of importance in diseases of 
domestic animals. Includes Fechslce? used methods boagene their isolation, identification, serological 
diagnosis and the biological measures for control of the diseases they cause. 


500-501-502. Veterinary Medicine (5-5-5), Lec. 5. Fall, Winter and Spring. 
Wiggins and Gibbons 
A detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, teatment and pre- 
vention of the medical diseases affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, 
bovine, ovine and porcine species. Studies begin with diseases of the respiratory system 
and continue with diseases of the digestive system, urinary system, circulatory apparatus, 
nervous system, skin and disorders of metabolism. 

503. General Surgery (8), Lec, 3. Winter, Vaughan 
Principles of general surgery including general surgical techniques, administration of 
anesthetics, restraint, surgical bacteriology, preoperative preparation, post-operative care, 
surgical repair and the care and selection of instruments. 

504. Large Animal S 5). Lee. 5. Sprin Vaughan 
A study of peda’ vornieal pn ars siockieg ee vasibed parts of the animal body, and 
surgical treatment of such. The physical examination of the eye and a study of diseases of 
the eye, pathological horse shoeing, diagnosis and treatment of lameness, and special surgical 
operations arc completed in this course. 


ae 
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508. Large Animal Clinic (1). Lec, 4. Spring. Schell and Staff 
Under the direction of the instructor the student begins the nctual handling and treatment 
of clinical cases. The basic principles of diagnosis and treatment of diseases learned in the 
previous clinical courses are applied by the student. Students are assigned to clinical 
laboratory and post mortem work. Clinio sessions will be held every afternoon Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday mormming. Students are required to be present at all clinic 
sessions. 


510. Small Animal Medicine (5). Lec, 5, Fall. Hoerlein 


Detailed consideration of the systemic, noninfectious, and parasitic diseases of the small 
domestic animals. 


512, ae ae Animal Surgery Bhat pene 5, La Lab. 6. Spring. Hoerlein and sweles 


tory— 
eee 1 on ester daaetien animals which are owned by the abe 


518. Small Animal Clinic (1). Lab. 4. ie Sain Heath 
During the spring quarter students handling and treatment of cases. Students 
oy apeaagill Fe ALN Dole caRed al Silk catetee E: 


519. Small Animal Medicine  G). Lec. 3. c, 3 Spring. Pr., VM 510. Heath 
A continuation of Small Animal 10 g detailed consideration to ad- 
vanced study and differential Snake of diseases of small domestic animals, 


521. Milk Sanitation 5),, Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Winter. Pr., VM 461. Crawford 
A study of sources and development of peitelenaen in milk; sanitary production; public health 
requirements; standard methods of milk analysis; the bacteriological control of milk sup- 
ary. milk plant sanitation and equipment; the methods of dairy farm and plant inspection; 

d occasional inspection trips. 


526-27. Physical Diagnosis and Clinical Technics (2-2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall and 
Winter. Vau ghan and Swalley 
The demonstration and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling, re- 
straint and administration of therapeutic agents to farm and small animals. 


528. Applied | Anatomy (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 2. Fall. James and Holloway 
iowa Nr th those aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic obstetrical and surgical 
procedures. 


530. Radiation Biology and Diagnostic Radiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. tea ped 
vans 
The first balf of this course deals with the effects of radiation on animal tissues, the use of 
radioactivity as a food preservative, and the therapeutics of radiation injury, The theory and 
use of instruments designed to detect radioactivity are also covered. The second half of the 
course deals with a study of the fundamentals of radiology and the clinical application of 
diagnostic roentgenology for veterinary medicine. 


531-551-552. Jurisprudence and Ethics hice (1-1-1), Lec, 1. Winter, Summer, Schell 
Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to his clients, his liabilities, 
rights, collection of fees, etc., will be considered. Ethics as applied to the veterinary pro- 
fession will be stressed. 


553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 
Whiteford, James “and Holloway 
An elective course which deals with any phase of anatomy of domestic animals related to 
the anticipated field of specialization by the student. 


554. Veterinary Medicine (3). et 3. Summer. Wiggins 
The study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states as well as 
their characteristic symptoms, lesions and treatment. 


555-556. Infectious Diseases (5-5). Lec. 5. Fall and Winter Gibbons 
These courses are designed to include a study of the principal infectious diseases of the 
large domestic animals. It is concerned mainly with the epizootiology, etiology, symptoms, 
diagnosis and prevention of diseases, including immunization and sanitation. The first 
quarter includes the study of acute and chronic bacterial diseases. The second quarter is 
devoted to consideration of virus and protozoan diseases. Federal and State regulations 
eresind, Chap Sobaetete sayrentae We tease aay AE pee Mae State quarantine laws and 
regulations are also covered. 


557-558. Applied A Anatomy meet pe Lab, 2. 2. Summer and Winter. James and Holloway 


Deals with those anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical 
procedures. 

560. Obstetrics ()- Lec. 5. Summer. Walker 
A rebarey of normal and abnormal conditions connected with reproduction in domestic 


animals, Methods of diagnosis and treatment of sterility in both male and female, and 
methods of artificial insemination will be included in this course. 


561. Votexinary Medicine 6). Lec. 5, Fall, Horne 
study and methods of diagnosis, postmortem findings, and treatment of common 
Pokncpelin ge Sipe ol tripe poms er ners and pets. 
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562-563-564. Large Animal Surgical and Obstetrical Exercises (1-1-1). Lab, 2. Sum- 
mer, Fall, and Winter. Walker, Vaughan and Gibbons 
Demonstrations and practical application of surgical and obstetrical procedures as carried 
out on farm animals, 


566-567-568, Large Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
Schell and Staff 
Consists of daily conferences and clinical laboratory. The laboratory consists of practice 
in diagnosis, therapy, post-mortem, and clinical laboratory examinations, The iustruction 
is accomplished in small groups cach under the supervision of an instructor of the clinical 
or pathology staff. 

572-573-574. Small Animal Surgical Exercises (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall, and 

I Heath, Horne and Hunt 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small] animal surgery. 

575. Meat Sanitation (5). Lec, 5. Summer. Pr., VM 452, 458, and 461. Crawford 
A study of anfe-mortem and post-mortem inspection of animals slaughtered for food; 
interpretation of regulations governing the disposition of carcasses showing pathological 
conditiors; construction of abattoirs for small towns. 

576-577-578. Small Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, and Winter, 

Hoerlein and Heath 
Consists of daily conferences and clinical laboratory. The laboratory consists of practice in 
diagnosis, therapy, post-mortem, and clinical laboratory examinations. The instruction is 
accomplished in small groups each under the supervision of on instructor of the clinical or 
pathology staff. 

582. Seminar (3). Winter. Whiteford and Staff All Departments 
Each student prepares one or more case reports or literature reviews as assigned by the 
faculty Seminar committee. Written reports are prepared and a summary given before 
the entire class and faculty members. This is followed by an open discussion by students 
and faculty. 

588. Veterinary Medicine (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Gibbons and Burns 
This course is designed to place special emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of metabo- 
lism and the nutritional diseases of farm animals. A portion of the course is deyoted to 
the special study of swine and sheep diseases, 

592. Internship. Speing. 

Completion of satisfactory internship during the spring quarter with reputable veterinary 
practioner required for graduation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Courses for Advanced Undergraduates and Groduates 


Candidates for master’s degree in the School of Veterinary Medicine are required 
to pass a peiaaty oral examination and demonstrate adequate knowledge in their 
chosen fields. They must meet the general requirements for admission into the Gradu- 
ate School. For further details as to the conditions and requirements pertaining to 
graduate work, the applicant is referred to the chapter on the Graduate School in this 
Sec oe and memoranda issued by the school; also see special Graduate School 

etin. 

The following graduate courses are offered only for students who have completed 
an, sy F patie for the degree Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, except where 

icat 


414, Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement, Neal 
Advanced techniques in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microorganisms. (Course limited to five students.) 


418. General Pathology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in his- 
tology and physiology. Groth 
A study of the fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate 
students. (Not available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


425. Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Summer or Fall by ar- 
rangement. Pr., VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. Robertson 
This course is designed for advanced students in home economics, education and others 
who are qualified. It consists of a detniled study of the physiology of the various organs 
of the body. (Not available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 

441. Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3. 
Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of the instructor, acceptable 
courses in physiology, and junior standing. Burns 
Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal] body func- 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 
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460. Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 
326 and junior standing, Fitzgerald and Whiteford 


A detailed study of the techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and his- 
tological materials. 


462. Microbial Physiology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 420 or other satisfactory 
courses in microbiology snd senior standing. By arrangement. Teresa 
A survey of metabolic ges occuring within microorganisms, metabolites which are 
produced and actions on inorganic substances, nitrogenous compounds, citric acid, carbo- 
hydrates, etc. Also a study of microbial growth, biosynthesis and adaptation. The labora- 
tory will stress qualitative and to a limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic 
phenomena. (Available to especially qualified students in other schools as well as to 
candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


465. Special Techniques in Histopathology (3). Lab, 9. Pr., VM 453, VM 460. 
Any quarter by arrangement. Groth 
A study of special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of 
materials for histopathologic study. 


467. Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453, junior standing and permission of 
instructor. Any quarter by arrangement. Stalk 
Consists of regu participation in the autopsy examinations under the supervision of 
senior staff members and is designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy 
procedures and in diagnostic interpretation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and 
minors in Pathology.) 


470. Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., permission of instructor. (De- 
signed for students in biological and physical sciences who might use radio- 
active nuclides in their respective professions. Clark and Carr 
Fundamental principles of radioactivity, instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe bandling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


602. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by 
arrangement, Pr.. VM ’ Neal 
A comprehensive study of the identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their rela~- 
tionship to animal diseases. 


604-605, Immunology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring 
quarter by arran nt, Ne 
A detailed study of immunizing agents, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques 
for demonstrating various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may 
be arranged to meet the particular interest of the student. 


606. Virus and Rickettsiae (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., acceptable courses in bacteriology and immunology. Staff 
Nature, activities and methods of cultivation of viruses and rickettsiae; their relation to 
bacteria, plants and animals. 


609, Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. Attleberger 
Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes 
pathogenic for animals. Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 


611. Advanced Pathology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453 or equivalent. Sprin 
or Summer, Groth 
A comprehensive study of systemic and special pathology. 


613. Diagnostic Histopathology (1-5), Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 465. 
Any quarter by arrangement, Staff 
A comprehensive study of the histopathology of diseases of domestic, wild and zoo animals, 
The student studies all appropriate material submitted for histopathologic diagnosis under 
the supervision of the pathologists. 

615. Oncology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement. Staff 
A detailed study of the gross and microscopic pathology of the neoplasms of the domestic 


animals. 
617-618. Advanced Parasitology (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., acceptable under- 
graduate and graduate courses in parasitology. Bailey 


A comprehensive study of the ecology and host-parasite relationships of animal parasites. 
Special emphasis will be given to the factors affecting epidemiology of parasites, the 
mechanism of invasion of the host’s body, factors involved in the pathogenesis of the in- 
fection and the mechanisms and effects of immunity response by the host. 


621-622-623. Advanced Systematic Veterinary Anatomy (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Any quarter by arrangement. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 


A detailed study of special phases of gross anatomy of systems and organs of domestic 
animals. 
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625-626. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Any 
quarter by arrangement. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
A detailed study of special phases of the microscopic structure of anima) tissues and organs. 


631. Advanced Pathological Physiology ae Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., eo 
mission of the instructor and le courses in physiology. 
A study of the physiological response ane the body to disease. It is an attempt to explain 
the signs and symptoms of diseases based on physiological principles. The diseases dis- 
cussed will be those of the liver, kidney and digestive systems. 


632, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by ar- 
rangement. Pr., permission of the instructor. Clark 
A physiological explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems. 


635-636, Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter 
arrangement. Pr.. VM 436, VM 437, VM 438. Clark and Woodley 
A detailed study of the pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used m vet- 
erinary medicine. In the laboratory, the students will have an opportunity to deternnine 

the pharmacology of the drugs on the horse, cow, pig, and dog. 


638. Digestive Processes in Domestic Mammals (5). Lec. 5. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., VM 421 or its equivalent. Burns 
A detailed study of the enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the 
gastro-intestinal tract in farm asimals. 


639. spe Animal Nutrition (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. Burns 
Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 
other type animals. Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 

anim 


643. Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and 
animal physiology. Clark 
A study of the instruments used for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and ding- 
nostic tests used in animals, and the effects of radiation on animal tissues. The isotopes 
will be primarily gamma emitters. 


645, Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular rot poder if (5). Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., permission of instructor and acceptable courses i in physiology. Clark 
A study of the physiology of the blood vascular system and the advan techniques used in 


electrocardiology. 
647. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
petenaia of the instructor. Hoerlein and Clark 
e study of the applied anatomy, physiology, physical and radiographic diagnosis, and 


surgical correction of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous 
systern of the dog. 


651-652. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any — by 


arrangement, Gibbons, Vaughan and Walker 
Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in the domestic animals. 


654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5), Lec, 1, tor ee fs Any goes uarter by 
arrangement. Wiggins 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and yore: of control und 
eradication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals. 

657-658, Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any quarter by arran t. Gibbons 

A research course for graduate study of fertility in esticated animals, but particularly, 
letcnhe into the etiology, pathogenesis, and treatment of sterility and impaired fer- 
tility. Diseases of pregnancy and parturition are also included, 


660-661. Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
ement, Hoerlein 
Techniques in general small animal surgery, 
662, Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 10. Say, saasioe 
by arrangement. 
New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 
663. Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement, Hocrlein 
New techniques in eye surgery. 
664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5), Lec, 1, Lab. 10, Any wey er 
Hoerlecin 
ono of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical 
diseases of small animals. 
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666. Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Any quarter by ecmagner 
— study of etiology of diagnosis, treatment and contro] of neurological eau the 
667. Advanced Radiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arran t. 
A pean yi ‘logan techniques including oa povrenats fom anit sadiation Steg 
668. Advanced Radiology (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quart arran vans 
A detailed study of BY >). radiographic sckencaeet soem By rab rancag . con- 
trast mredtvema, and the principles of image intensification and cineradiography. 
669. Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Evans 
Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals. 
697. Journal Club. Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veteri 
Medicine. Meets at scheduled intervals during Spring or Summer, Stait 
698, Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged. Staff 
699. Research and Thesis; credit to be arranged. Staff 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Head Professor Arant 
Professors Baker, Dendy, Eden, Good, Guyton, Pearson, and Swingle 
Research Lecturer Porter 
Associate Professors Arthur, Blake, Dusi, K. Hays, Lawrence, Ottis, and Prather 
Assistant Professors Ivey, Mecham, and Turner 
Instructors Blair, D, Hays, and Sanford 
Graduate Assistants Bradley, Collings, and Hurst 


The courses in this d nt are designed to teach the fundamental and eco- 
nomic principles of animal biology: they are especially planned to serve students in 
Agriculture, Agricultural ae Fg Education, Home Economics, Laboratory Tech- 
nology, Pre-Medicine, Secondary Education, Science and Literature, Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and Zoology, 

Courses have been arranged for those students de to major or minor in Ento- 
mology, Fisheries Management, Game Management, other Zoological sciences. 
There are many opportunities for well trained students in the field of Entomology 
Fisheries and Game Management, and Zoology. The various divisions of the Uni 
States Department of Agriculture use trained men and women for research, extensi 
and regulatory work in combating insects, rodents and other pests. The Department o 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, uses biologists in connection with wildlife research 
and management. The U.S. Soil Conservation Service offers employment to_ those 
trained in impounded water management for fish culture, State Departments of Agri- 
culture use trained men for regulatory and inspection service. The research, extension, 
and teaching staffs of colleges and universities are also fields of opportunity as are 
commercial organizations in various phases of zoological work. 


101. General Zoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Staff 
The principles animal biology emphasizing metabolism, growth, reproduction, and in- 
ai structure, habit, function, distribution, and economic importance of non-chordate 


102, General Zoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 101. All quarters. S 
A study of the structure, habits, development, function, distribution, heredity, and economic 
importance of chordate animals. 


204. Insects (3). General elective. Staff 
An introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May 
not be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more advanced 
eourse in entomology.) 


205, Wildlife Conservation (3), Winter, Summer. General elective. Pearson 
The conservation and na history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. Some Geld trips may be required, as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures, 

206, comer acre in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer, General elec- 

ve. Good 
The basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the con- 
servation of our rapidly depleting natura) resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, 
and wildlife. Especially planned for elemnentary and high school teachers. 


$22 
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Birds (8). Lec. ined a Summer. General elective. 

culture and game ns recognition of various species as to 
sick, _ seats rte songs, and feeding habi 
Fish Culture (3). Jee. 3. Winter. said elective Dendy 
Introduction to the aoe secures of ca ay and the principles dediorivan 
Soh punchuctices’ alr Sadubew nostic, toa production, and the identification of the more 
common sport fish. 


Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 102. 


A survey of the function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate. This offering 
is aimed primarily to fll the needs of students in the Schools of Agriculture and Education. 
It cannot be used as a prerequisite to ZY 424. 


Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., ZY See 


Comparison of the systems of the vertebrates. 


peters : Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring, Summer. Bae 
a. ve 
A consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and sobeuinin ae 
of the amphioxus, frog, chick, pig, and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. 
rete te will consist of a study of prepared material supplemented with available 
iving mat 


Medical Parasitology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. Guyton 
A biological study of the parastic flatwonns, roundworms, and protozoa with special empha- 
sis on the distribution, life cycle, diagnosis, prevention, and control of forms affecting the 
health of man. Consideration will be given to the interrelationship between helminths of 
man and other animals. 


. General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Summer. Pr., ZY Z¥ 101-2, | Good 


The general characteristics and habits of the orders and families of the Class 


. Forest Entomology (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., ZY 101. Pearson 


Principles of entomology in relation to insects forests and forest products; recognition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 


Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. Dusi 
Methods oF of fixation, imbedding, | sectioning, staining and mounting tissues of the vertebrates 
and invertebrates. 


General Parasitology (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Fall., Pr., ZY 101-2. Turner 

troduction to the basic principles of parasitology; origin of parasites, adaptations of 
var onc cet cepacia relationships, and ecology. A survey of representative parasitic 
protozoa, helminths, and arthropods of man, domestic animals, fish and game with emphasis 
on identification, life histories, prevention, and control. 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. Swingle 


Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federal hatchery or in an a 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. 


Genetics (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 201-2, MH 
107, and junior Ivey 
A technical course design “to ilinstrate on a mathematical basis the science of genetics 
and the mode of action of the gene, Laboratory work will consist of crossing experiments 
with fruit flies and a study of prepared material designed to illustrate the basic genetic 
ratios. 

Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 
standing. Dendy 
The biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invert brate animals. 


Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lal., 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 
standin Guyton 


A aor of the biological aspects, life histories, and contro) of insects. 
Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior stand- 


ing. Hays 
Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphasis will 
be placed on the role of arthropods in the transmission of protozoan and other diseases and 
the prevention of these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 


Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and i 
t 


Principle insects of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
contro]. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphologi- 
cal characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 
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406. Bee Culture (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior ee. 
t 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee Aesaeid. 3 


409. Histolo 5). Lee. Lab. 6. Spring tanding. 
Origin, By (5). pty hort By a aise be gent cpecial tissues of the vertebrates. 


410, Systematic Entomology (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 


A systematic determination of insects through orders, families, genera, and species. 
413, Sat (Ae and Identification of Fishes (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 


standing. ndy 
Field tripe trips "tor the study of ish distribution and laboratory practice in the identification of 
the more common species, 


414. Aquatic Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Summer, even years. Pr., ZY 


304 and junior standing, 
Collection and identification of common aquatic insects, with emphasis on the immature 
forms. 


415. Limnology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., CH 102, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 
junior standing. Dendy 
Chemical, physical, and biological factors affecting aquatic life. 


420. Vertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 102 and junior —-. 
usi 


Physiology, taxonomy, and ecology of vertebrate animals. 


424. ety Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 301 and junior 
sta Ottis 
A systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, 
respiration, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction. An effort is 
made to acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct 
acquisition of physiological facts, 


426. Principles of Game Management (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 and 


puntos standing. Pearson 

undamentals of game management theory, techniques, and administration. 

428, Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 8, Leb. 4. Spring. Pr junior standing. Prather 
Operation of warm-water hatcheries for the production of wame fish and baie minnows; 
care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilization, use of supplementary feeds, weed 
control; trapping, sorting, counting fish, transportation; control of parasites, and related 
hatchery problems. 

429. Pond Construction (5). Lec. LL Lab. 8, Fall, Pr., junior standing. Lawrence 
Principles and practice in the selection of pond sites; surv veying pond areas; use of dynamite 
in dam construction; installation of drain pipes and valves; and construction of dams, spill- 
ways, and diversion ditches. 

430. Principles of Heredity (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 
201-2 and junior g. Staff 
A survey course in the science of genetics designed for students who will not take additional 
courses in genetics. The basic facts essential for an understanding of the mode of inheri- 
tance in plants and animals will be presented in a non-technical manner. Credit may not 
be allowed for both ZY 430 and ZY 400. Restricted to students in Education except by 
special permission 

431. Field Zoology (5). Lee. 2, Lab, 6. Summer, Pr., Teaching Experience and 

ior standing, Staff 
esigned to give secondary teachers a knowledge of natural history and field identification 
of common animals of this region. The collection and preparation of specimens for class- 
room use will be included. Restricted to students in Education except by special permission. 


432. Animal Biology (5). Lec.-Dem. 5. Summer. Pr., Teaching Experience and 


Pee of 5 biology with emphasis on the structure and function of the human 
body. Preparation and utilization of demonstration material will be stressed. Restricted to 
students in Education except by special permission, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


e Department of Zoo bay gr offers graduate training on the Master's 
and D Doctoral levels. Students uate training in zoology, entomology, fish- 
eries and management, or game meat ement should have a degree from a 
& cayergey with adequate veil uate oxyre BA zoology fete chemistry, 

physics, and mathematics. The training should include 30 ead of biological science 
related to the major subject. Training in agricultural subjects is essential also except 
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for majors in zoology, students lac one or more isi 

; prerequisite subjects 
may be admitted but \ By caceee tee tea eaten advisory committee to 
make up the prerequisites without credit. 

The Auburn University Agricultural Experiment Station has at present active 
research prefect in entomology, fisheries management, game management, 
zoology, projects afford an Spoceoey for part-time employment by graduate 
students on a two-year basis as graduate assistants. There are i graduate assistant- 
ships in connection with the teaching program. 

The Farm Ponds project has approximately 150 s of various sizes which are 
available for use in trainin uate students. Facilities of the Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Units are available for use in training graduate students in wildlife manage- 
ment, This unit is operated cooperatively by Auburn University, State Department 
of Conservation, the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of Interior and 
the Wildlife Management Institute. Facilities of the Experiment Station at Auburn 
and at the various sub-stations and experiment fields located in all parts of the state 
are available for conducting research in connection with these projects in entomology. 
Excellent laboratory facilities are available for studies in insect physiology, insect 
toxicology, and economic entomology. Theses are required of all students. 

Students devoting full time to graduate studies may complete the M.S. degree 
within a minimum of one calendar year. The doctoral degree requires a minimum 
three school years or nine quarters beyond the B.S. degree. Students on one-half time 
assistantships require two calendar years for completion of the M.S. degree or four 

years for the completion of the Ph.D. degree. Part of the doctoral work may 
be done in absentia if necessary arrangements are made in advance, 


folie graduate degrees offered in the Department of Zoology-Entomology are as 
Ows: 

Master of Science in Zoology 

Master of Science in Entomology 

Master of Science in Fisheries Management 

Master of Science in Game Management 


Doctor of Philosophy in Zoology with special emphasis on entomology, fisheries 
management, game management, or zoology proper. 


Comprehensive examinations will be given to all candidates for Mastear’s and Doc- 
toral degrees. Master's degree candidates may receive written examinations at the 
discretion of the candidate's faculty-advisory committee and will be given an oral 
examination in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. All students in the 
doctoral program will be given comprehensive written and oral qualifying examina- 
tions prior to admittance to candidacy for degree. When the thesis work has been 
completed a final oral examination will be held. 

n all of these fields there are opportunities in research, in state experiment sta- 
tions, government divisions, and commercial =f pero There are other oppor- 
tunities as extension workers, biologists in Soil rvation Service, cogeletory and 
inspection service in the U.S. Plant Pest Control Division, as teachers in high schools 
and colleges, and in state departments of agriculture. 


601. Insect Morphol . Lee, 2, Lab. 6, Fall. Good 
A study a glnace, ogee co Eee of insects. 


602. Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring, Pr., ZY 410. Good 
A detailed study of the classification of insects. Special emphasis is placed on the classi- 
fication of orders and families of insects in which the student is interested. 

603, Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr.. ZY 424. Ottis 
General and comparative physiology of insects; 1 survey of the organ systems and their 
functioning in various insects. Emphasis on research methods and evaluation of data. 


604. Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. Eden 
Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to health; research methods in insect toxicology. 


605. Ornithology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. 
The taxonomy, ecology, and life history of the birds of southeastern United States. 


606. Mammalogy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., ZY 420. Dusi 
The life history, ecology, and taxonomy of mammals, with special reference to game, fur- 
g, and predator groups; preparation of skins and pelts for study and display. 


609. 


610, 


611. 


612. 


614. 


615. 


616. 


619, 


620. 


622, 
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Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. Pearson 
This course is designed for uate students majoring in Came Management or Fisheries 
Management. Application of game a theories, techniques, and administration 
with special emphasis on farm game species 


. Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 426. 


Pearson 
For graduate students majoring in Game i al i csmarge or Fisheries Management. Applica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference 


to forest and range game. 


Advanced Applied weepoeee ih (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., op sf Guyton 

of insect control » quarantines, and other legal procedures; 
insect fectildal, biological, and cultaral” control; principal pests of United States: pests likely 
to po 


Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec, +o J Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 410. Hays 
Structure and identification of immature of insects; waa of collecting and pre- 
serving; development and use of keys yee classifying immature insects, 


oT Insect Morphology and Embryology (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Je ciare a 
lake 

A continuation of ZY 601, stressing specialized structures, nervous system, the ass 

senses, muscular system, reproductive system, and embryological developments of insects. 


Advanced Insect Toxicology (5), Lee. 4, Lab. a. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 604. Arthur 

Mode of action, mode of entry, tion d precision 

mane of determination of insecticides; sae, ye ert es the field of insecticide 
emis : 

Physiology of the Cell (3). Lec, 3, Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry, 


Physiologic mechanisms common to all living cells with the emphasis on those of the verte- 
brates. The functions of the cell membrane and cytoplasm are studied as a basis for 
physiologic behavior of the animal organs and systems. 


Fisheries B y (5), Lec, 5, Lab, 0, Winter. Dendy 
General survey SS. Fisheries resources, biology of commercial species, and a study 
of the management methods employed. 


Systematic Ichth Lec. I, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 413. Dendy 
Puiniciples of se hs A construction and “etlizarion of keys for the identification 
of fishes. TO Rete Pe Ee pe eee ny ae we 


Management of Impounded Waters (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spri pring. 
Basic principles of water conservation, geochemical cycles and Neng for ait 


production, Methods of stocking impounded waters, the use of fertilizers in pond manage- 
ment, and principles underlying plankton production. Field work at the experimental ponds 
at Auburn and in impoundments located in various parts of the State, 


Management of Impounded Waters (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer, Swingle 
A consideration of the species of fish in oS aS waters, factors affecting their repro- 
duction and growth, species combinations, species balance, pond analysis, renovation of old 
ponds, fishing experiments, weed and mosquito control, and related problems of water 
management. Field work will be conducted in the experimental ponds at Auburn, and in 
the impounded waters located in various parts of Alabama and neighboring states. 


Zoological Literature (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., graduate sonaey > 


uyton 
A study of zoological literature including journals, indexes, abstracting services, and standard 
references. For laboratory each student is required to review, abstract, and present written 
and oral reports on published results of research in his major field. 


Organic Evolution (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 400, Mecham 
A consideration of evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, 
particularly genetics, systematics, and eae ge 

Advanced Animal Ph Physiology (5) rey (5) Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Spring. Pr., ZY 424. Ottis 
Selected fundamental prin vertebrate Tgp er emphasis on the nervous, 
circulatory, and ae mer temig SS 

igen Vertebrate Endocrinology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., oe 
The chemistry and physiology of vertebrate hormones with a consideration PG amaete 
mental procedures used in the discovery of each of the endocrines. Operative removal of 
glands and studies of resultant deficiencies a be done in the laboratory. 

Advanced Genetics (S). Lec. 8, Lab Fall, od odd years. Pr., ZY 400. Ivey 
A continuation of ZY 4 4 eae oe effects, plasmagenes, speciation, effect 
of environment, Sictharmicst 9 genetics, and cytogenetics. 
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lates Embryology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY Sao 
and ZY 308 vey 
Fertilization, mechanism of cleavage, origin of asymmetry, gastrulation, organ-forming sub- 
stances, cell lineage, effects of centrifugation, parthogenesis, histogenesis, metabolism of the 
embryo, and effects of environment will be studied. Laboratory work will be done on 
chick, frog, insect, mollusk, fish, or other animal of special interest to the student. 


Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 311. Turner 
The morphology. ysiology, classification, life cycles, and host-parasite relationships of 
representative hh reves (Cestodes, Trematodes, and Nematodes). Methods of collecting, 
Preserving, staining, mounting, and identification of helminths of local fauna. 


erobaspology (5). Iz Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 311. Turner 
A study of living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and 
man. Morphology, physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms 
will be emphasized. 


Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 
426, Pearson 
For graduate students with a major or minor in game management. A study of furbearer 
and waterfowl resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. Hays 
A study of the principal environmen factors and their effect on animals. The distribution 
of animals and their ecological ied will be a major consideration. At least one extended 
field trip outside of laboratory hours will be arranged. 


erpetolugy (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years, Pr., ZY 420. Mecham 
A study of the morphology, taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 
sear rae collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an important 
consideration. 


Nemutolagy (3). Lec, cy 3% Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 632. Cairns 
Advanced study of fr g and plant- and animal-parasitic nematodes. Detailed con- 
sideration of aspects “— morphology, reproduction, development, responses, physiology, and 
ecology. 
Field Entomology (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., graduate standing. 
Identification of more important orders, families, and species of insects; a consideration of 
morphology. physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests. A collection 
of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 


Chemical Control of Insects (3), Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standin 
Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and meth 

of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues ia 
relation to marketability of crops. 

Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec.-Dem. 5. Summer. Pr., 10 hours of general 
biology, botany, or zoology and teaching e mane lepecere Staff 
Principles of genetics and ution as encoun by secondary teachers with emphasis 
on economic aspects. Common misconceptions regarding heredity and evolution will be 
discussed 


Saenlngt Credit to be arranged. Staff 
Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. 


, Staff 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; rot Apiculture; D. Parasitology; F. Physiology; F. Fisheries 


Management; G. Wildlife Management. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, Staff 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. Staff 
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Table Il—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1960-61 (cs of April 15, 1961) 





County Men Women Total Veterans 
BO So. ee ee 37 14 51 A 
+. RE eiuthb6be6edansemsentnnegoss 106 31 137 10 
Tey ate eeneeee re, Teen ls 71 19 90 6 
0 Se i aS xe 15 15 
NR canichicddstvoretcouudbicinsécoceveteunsvvetes teeter ereere 40 1 1 51 2 
RT LM ES II I AALS x, 19 12 31 1 
Butler............... ; v cienae 57 28 85 3 
Ca wenthbdigebpunatetisttistatieviteotabineys 140 34 174 12 
of 8 eS SE See te 169 87 256 30 
rai cnc catesednddacestesectcwetanast oa 95 3 28 | 
Chilton... ttt ttt ecient 51 20 71 7 
ee c. 3 3 1 
NI iy specced scp tunticnnscstdbdcbonmtnnsebeste sisal 40 9 49 3 
Cla SESE ELE EERE ESE SEES ESSE SS ESE OSES SEES ESS OSO OOOO SOOT OOS 47 20 67 3 
Cle int nccaddescdeesocensadahesteoestbeeedanstesseorrs l 1 1 0 21 2 
RE erin annie bik ous-eeyecethest asst comment Grea teks- theses 73 95 98 9 
US" A! AT a Ba ie 53 ll 64 3 
Gass cdcennhantheedcescedcsndectantnbdscebcbnachioe ated 31 20 51 3 
Coosa........ - - eeeeeeee oo -- eee eeeeee 31 1] 4 45 4 
Covin bcxsiaees CEES oe ee lll 41 152 11 
Cr oar Oe cannes bainnuennstansatieienneee me 30 16 46 3 
ee a 64 28 92 4 
PUN Talent \3 sd soxacanenccbaneseésbaiioomnaadhsabicetoaes 70 29 99 6 
8 EE EET Ty cater eS ogee va) 112 32 144 7 
py RE TE SS a o 72 34 106 5 
Nai tL. TREE SEER RT rN oe 113 59 172 7 
Escambia.............-..--- aeegieed wd 76 35 lll 6 
ORS ccnscccestsisninththerecbiccvitidtantckstt ett - 177 58 235 16 
Fayette... eeweeee oeeeee eee toe eeeeee 33 6 29 1 
Gahan seisectgiitquaendécsencekddbdebicaspeencbaen 31 5 36 
RE nx ccna onagsth ier etarcetivastsanes eooinecienanet on 62 34 96 4 
OO RR ae ee, Lh ies 4 2 6 
RUINED cin ttk 705s 5dedecebubaadakoosséscsoemmamanndéeatohd 12 2 14 
a 43 12 55 1 
po PR Ea sas oe 142 46 188 8 
SND EE ccs cadtcnecsemmerbestapctevacs cst matumeeassabe cs 62 20 82 4 
0” OS SLL A Te 1165 447 1612 39 
se TART DE Lees int Aa OE 16 3 19 
BER, neve oaaeneees = 47 10 57 6 
SR co SIs CSIs 32 7 39 l 
TM oi hecgtndaeae stS ss wmmamenecdbensondeiemanianeae % 753 332 1085 161 
SS WSR BR aes 1 RR 23 2 25 
RR FE, ELIE 19 ll 30 
TN les Se eae NCR Sete teen aEaaEnenS: Ce Pee hae 40 17 57 3 
SE EN eee 131 55 186 5 
TO SR EES * SSI 37 15 52 4 
0 Se Rd 27 7 34 1 
Mars Oe ccc erninsinte aie khsdioebdaas ides 61 21 82 4 
FIT ES A PES iS 479 109 588 30 
OS ESS acs CR SE SO 45 20 65 1 
ee SA ote 
_ SSL SANT Ce ae hase 
gs Fae EEE a ae iate SOOT g DAD Tee ae 18 7 25 3 
DO eS owt ee eee ete Sey 17 1 18 1 
Es. eT ORD BEAD 45 14 59 4 
OO RIE aren SL SE OL oa 75 34 109 13 
EE re Se 129 48 177 10 
Mn Man «cc cicpleebncksSpunpabhanbesanliteddocpdueciniek ths a 26 9 35 5 
Se SESE a ie e 40 ll 51 5 
| GS Re RR PS 14 4 18 1 
RD sic see cobienedlede se = 139 55 194 12 
Co” Ea a a ae 142 72 214 18 
Pe ER aa ee eae ae _ 22 4 26 4 
RE Sa Saar See 31 9 40 1 
Cp RTT EE I RE Hie - 19 9 28 
bt 2 RE LT RS 20 9 29 
RS Ne PR 14 1 15 2 
OST ae ce cae 6385 2375 8740 553 
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Table I1l—Enrollment of Students by States, Territories 
and Foreign Countries 
SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1960-61 (as of April 15, 1961) 

State Men Women Total Veterans 
Pe a cneanene rerrs rr) erp 6365 2375 8740 553 
Pr ee. SS 1 l 
DO Ca rreeeeee rasta ee een i See ne 5 5 
TE, t eR. CC Ie nn en 9 13 22 2 
Cn aaa rn kbd cid Se cnnndieteeereonsecesen 15 1 16 4 
Ne ee a eee ee ce smn ee wn err rae! 1 1 
RS a 7 i 
ee Ee URE Rereee aeneE Seen ee 1 i 
District of Columbia..............0.----s-eseeeeeee=+ 2 2 
FN a hashed oan sk dckdeladiond covmsiakaceeaticllie 389 81 470 25 
Ca a ess i ree seb asbdd do 621 222 903 32 
Muscogee County, Ga......-vseesseesreneeerer= 177 135 312 23 
TN | Racer SN SA CR TP Oa l l 
TU aa ac crpcaenn tea meeeiines 11 1 12 
be earned erent ete or eee pect iS ae yy Agta 3 l 4 
DG reac ede land dake 1 l 
De ee Re 1 1 
GO CIS co vicrcecnsy-unvosensssecqurcieuned-canceeaabentas- 64 5 69 12 
FO SR at ne EE 36 13 49 3 
OOO a i nd ear 9 Toe aa ae ED 2 2 
MEAS lashe ao css casee AAs esstindchenantvnisiiniains 6 2 8 1 
Di ae OR EE on cceenennnncscdttinchasisouidceeesest 6 6 
DA Sris Per cccsccsccseesuauedgatsencasasnnmephienssetee- 6 1 7 
Bi OCU icen5 ahi escdregpmunmnsiicegencinaes 1 2 3 
Tee, ee 123 23 146 8 
ASNT sr 5 2o i addannnddisadensccsbibiennbtankeae 5 5 2 
ee SSS ES l 1 
We TORSO aiscecassceseoeevosicsssteeepannatsobtiinn 16 1 17 3 
RC Ee j 1 2 
ae Re ies TE adnan eee 29 3 32 5 
idole. Cease isis bine dacomieub bee catenins 29 7 36 2 
MO aa a 1 1 2 
| Saree Teena tes : see EEE PEON TW RS SS ee 13 1 14 4 
CO ai stk nen TeeEsnt 2 1 3 
CCE P5555 ra bbc ied 1 1 
PTR YE VOI. an oon cdeb dnanandaencndsssicibbbbbeeed ll 4 15 2 
CON SS OY Geen Sse 3 3 
ee IRC 63 8 71 ] 
Boriths: DANO ca. csasks ok airteceeiblcmmeneet 1 1 2 
(cre Nl Ree ene alee TOE” 191 23 214 13 

exas. cook * aoe annoy 16 3 19 
OO SS ee l 1 
Wit Tie ne ruaeabadapeestiteeseeniezecouaiie 20 5 25 1 
WY SRN GOIN sages Cpe ols ab wetetare 2 2 
We SO» FI oases 555i ss oe eeiehinded 6 6 

TOTALS—Other States...................- 1896 624 2520 143 

TOTALS—All States....-2.-0...<.:.----« 8261 2999 11260 696 

U.S, Territories Men Women Total Veterans 
Cetenl Sade. 5 5 
rately SRM eee 2 l 3 

TOTALS. 7 1 
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Table 1l—Enrollment of Students by States, Territories 


and Foreign Countries 





(Continued) 
SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1960-61 (as of April 15, 1961) 
Foreign Countries Men Women Total Veterans 
Argentina.............. 3 3 
CO CR Rae EE 1 1 
CTU Ra te tensstsccteeunidatsaeresemoerantonesaoeias a l 1 
errs ctcereaveinn en asietineeamsaivee oe 9 2 11 
CUI sess sacicsensaceatene Kangana - 3 3 
Cuba... r ossecseuls 20 1 21 
fe = = 1 2 3 
CPONINE 4 cscerecikeeasacescrsavvcuiaiesantacienaetirenn 2 2 
eas 0 ciciiedincs apn ecemnalemnettiee 3 2 
rn Pe eA ene # 1 1 2 
Guatemala__.. ; yor eee tenwess 4 4 
po veers tse ec 2 2 
Hungary..... panenntn 2 2 
India... ie 7 1 8 
Ce a reno rr -t 1 1 
WOME 5 sccbdadicnctchs J tiedldd ets ahpialcads Cocretneetety ~ 13 13 
10S TS RES ae ee eee 7 7 
TRIED cn cccctccmunanapideocounsebiddleseeesboeypaananageneas os ‘ ; : 
Pe RR FE errr SEP Ee ee 
Jord ae > 2 g 
OT eee ee ee + 5 5 
OE Te I TRA TIA l 1 
Netherland Antilles............. aes 2 1 3 
See SS : 1 1 
OE ea 6 EY ae 2 2 
I es cu eocsectginblin pcerndtinamprputedtitese 5 5 
1 IE PER nn ETI cg m 1 1 p) 
Philippine Islands..............2..--~-.-ceereces.eeeve 2 2 
Ma ee 3 3 
urkey....... coer wareeecien 1 1 
DUDE, sacpxcccactascctnianbsaesnasssasa ap abeatainane p 4 5 
MDa Dee cockallboreedshaskbansssedibeedibechedee 109 12 121 
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General Summary of Enrollment 1960-61 
SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1960-61 (os of April 15, 1961) 
Men Women Total 


pouvlat Session (June 1960-April 1961) 0.2.2... --nnceeneeeeweorreeee seer 8,377 3,012 11,389 
Correspondence Study Division: 
Correspondence Courses... ....ccckensseccceweeccsnassessenanennnnnenctespeness 676 819 1,495 
Short Courses: 
en Spe ee ee rr ee eee 325 331 656 
Farm Bureau Training School... RC ce eee 200 101 301 
Home Agents Program Planning Meeting... theca rr: concer = 0 141 141 
News Agents Training... Bonibctctsecnboudibea 0 22 22 
Fourteenth Annual Pest Control Conference... a eee ee 211 4 215 
Alabama Nutrition Conference... ...-...-..ccccc-0ceecescnnceenneeeeneensene 50 0 5 
Farmers’ Coo Bre Ear O COMING ettteiincsiss eancnncndesriserniires 150 0 150 
Farm Credit Sa Sa Na rer eon re 255 0 255 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association Conference...................... 255 0 255 
Alabama Fertil COMTI onic Sian etNech taba pa 120 0 120 
ge be 2a a. eae ae 5 42 47 
Cote Tar iarhiicns  Giien’ Cisies: -. o a ccssssssswsnsadeedevasvevcvquummunasts 60 0 60 
SOUK Wrantility ‘Slate Cr Otcccarascesre cis scananks pareddindinene thninaes 120 0 120 
Nur. an and Landscape Gardeners’ Short Course.............. ss 29 5 34 
Annual Veterinary Conference. ........---...20--.00+-<rreereneenenerneeserseees - 207 50 257 
Special Veterinary Conferences (Post Graduate).....................--.. 33 l 34 
Alabama Textile C ting Executive Conference..................... 700 0 700 
Alabama Textile Education Foundation... 000000... cceccccecccceeee 40 0 40 
SEECRAL 51 east Com Ae me 80 0 80 





2‘ 


t GENERAL INDEX 
Page Page 
A Aa and oe 
Academic Regulations ............-.................. 7] say sre bea er eet 169 
Accounting .. _- ageaanapwobibbbicsttleg tue 


alae ee 
anatasatins “JO 


Administration, “Officers of - 
Administration and Supervision, 


Cours 
PP arma rat ol. .) eee 
Admission Advanced Standing ssastvbndcieltadionch SO 
Freshmen 


a 69 

Graduate Standing ...................... 70 

ee Seay Rane TOUS) cddaniieds O 
virements ...0.0..... .. §9 

Cer Stn ents . et sstecsamrmnecsand, | | 

Was aay rene 76 

Advanced ROTC Course coccccccjcccccccccceeeeecnne 171 


Advertising Design ~ 2... ccincne cece ecnee vena 121 
Rostamediodl Administration Curriculum ....155 
Aeronautical Enginecring 





ee ere see serene 156 
ag of Courses ......._..........-.. 204 
A Git perevsqenstgsieeth eaecgactatasi eae ahbdbot tei nde 112 
Description of Courses sideline 
Agricultural Administration Curriculum ....104 
Agricultural Economics —...............-.secssesee 205 
Agricultural Education 
ASESUORAMAGIGS Siktids shba a veensdovadddnncisercecess enh 147 
eid seeker ae 
CRIT NCRURN ch _105 
oat oe he are ee ee ay 
xperiment tution — 
Ce ee RE. 2 SAI Coe 67 
RS ns 
Agricultural Extension Staff ........0.--...... ~. 54 
Agricultural Home Economics Extension . 7 
Agricultural Science Curriculum -.............. . 99 
Agronomy and Soils ... 0.2.2.2... ....cccnnosseneseeeees 100 
Description of Courses ...—................——-211 
Animal eet uehtn cepeent Xiah ibhibebahibiatene pce 
Description of Courses ~.......000..00.. as. 
in ee 
OT aT ES ce nanan 115 
iar TE a mal wo 116 
escription of Courses -2.0.. 0 cceenseeeceee 218 
‘it oS NE a Sa <i 21 
Description Of Cowrses .....cccccccccccsccsssecens 220 
Attendance, Class .... eumatstitetassunbas) 2a 
Aubum Research Foundation VSS 
Aubum Union, Os ae ace £1 a . 95 
POEIRER OS OE | clinsvvenquansinniibieipadcsececoramabailgenins 83 
Auditing Privileges .......222000.... 2.00.0: ene. 72 
Aviation, Auburn School of ..................... 153 
SOROS MAMI ce ce oes eG | 
fe percccrebnessedsssaenquepannnng pvaddblbgacaboabse 96 
Botany Sr Plant Pathology — lL 08, 223 
Building Construction Curriculum _......... 118 
Building Technology ............:...-c0cs.cepccseaese: 118 
Description of Courses 20.00.0002 ec ceeeeccese 6 
eS g nol 64 
Business Administration Curriculum ............ 184 
CORISTUES” SRR, pons cassrreereverestbaitnaawraabane 2,3 
Cakporit, Tir panxesses pan cutastitiiesci 64 
Certificates eS ee a is 134 
Change in Course Fee .o......cccccccocerssesecesseese 83 
en? in Program of shina Sree entire 71 
Chemical Engineering | 
ELE my A ery Io 130 
iption Of Courses -..n....ce.cccccccecenees 22 
Chemistry 
BE ee a RC REL See SEE 128 
Description of Courses 2.00000... 228 
Chemistry Brenkage Card 2.22... cccccccccccsessenee 83 
Civil Engineering 
OSS aa Perea ee | 
Description of Courses oo.cccccccccceenceeeene 231 
hake -Attemaarnes oo... oi nnrmesscssecncecssccmewenss 77 


NAN REO NS a rreikbcinhin esas b6asas siinbcbacand tubiies x) Ya 


Description of Cours 
Club Work and peeey Service, 
Ex Pe IEE ag 108 


College Council and Conimittees .. 





Commencement Speakers Pe 
Committees of the Faculty -. I OIC Iie 
Concert and Lecture TOTES 
Contents ree, + ae ene tgaainaTae at . 
Co-operative Program —..........-ccccccceceeeeeenveeeee 
Building SOP LI IIe ON 
Business Administration ......—............. 182 
See pay pene ree erent ae f - | 


Correspondence and Extension Courses .... HL 


PS IRAE re cee 
Council of Deans ....... Ses aig 
Counseling Service ...........ccc.ecceceeeeeeeeeeeee 90 
Cee a I 56 
Curricula and Schools ...........ccecccsccsaccceseeeoeo 97 
et tenance cece naam ceeeecaan aes nene a 
Daisy. Manufacturing. .................<ccoccsccccceececere 101 

Description of Courses ~.....---— nn. 235 
Dairy Production .....2.0.0-c.ccceceeeeeeeeeeneune 102, 233 
Deans and Heads of Schools .................... 

ental Organizations .................. 93 
erments 

Selected Service ...........-2....—.. » 173, 177 

Universal Mili and Service Act ........ 14 

ciencies, Mi gs a / 
Degree Requirements  ...........cccccecssercesseeeeee s 
aR BNF ORIOL CE as 78 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming — ...- 84 
DES “Rs 6 re 124, 235 
Drawing, Engineering 9 .........ccccccccssssecseseees 254 
TECNGRICS pcias ceckatervalbbtspndscodssbaddnnccketiccetee tccut. 235 
Economics, Agricultural ............-.--222.. 205 
Education 

Curriculum ...........-.....- ee 138 

Description of Courses —200 cc 2Al 
Education Interpretation Service .............. 1387 
Educational Benefits for Veterans ................ 70 
Educational Television .~......... nisin 
Electrical Engincering 

A RD: IIIT IIRL a a aan ID 159 


wap mewrear School 
care Greiie <0 1 Selvatalecmmeuentinelpesanesseepsenmact 138 
Description Of Courses ........cccecccececcsece eee 241 
Employment Service, Student ...................... 89 
gineering So a a oe eee 151 
ERE — con memaemnink mponphabédisgilaberieeeieth 154 
Engineering Graphics ~.....20...0c0..c-...1.-..- 254 
Engineering Experiment Station ............ 7, 154 
Engineering Extension ia dsb Supwuvnaannytfborees = 
ngineering Physics Curriculum ......2...... 
Beate Aa | ia aah dadhaccas saeleaddidivo lenin halos 255 
English Requirements .....02....2202cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeee> 73 
Prince ee CARB) cnaceey Sinn snkgssnctidtqnaschoenscbbuten 71 
Enrollment Statistics .2......ccccccccccceeensenaee—> 327 
Entomol 
ESGRIEIRISD * oesindGdglemmmpenacenenaccelmeaneceals 110 
Description of Courses ..........-2---cecceeee 321 
Entrance WIP ORTAED i cccacmeiscnnns echo 68 
Examinations and Reports .......0022002.......20---- 74 
Ba FUT Sen ccstincgetlnnapesccabiiuaeiadiinage Bl 
Experiment Station Staff -...........0—.....4.. 48 
Extension and Correspondence Courses .... 74 
Extension Teaching Service ....0......c-cccee0 196 
Agricaulttivral “Stake ccc. cece cne ccc cceceerecsneewecs eee 54 
pertains * CoenGOe 9 saccnseseeen eee 196 
Jj Sie. eee 8 
PROB Copetthitee | ccanemcmssiticcsnsstsweneenen, 
Family Life 
Coermeneits 5. cn a ei 169 
Description of Courses -..........-----.......-- 269 
Fashion [Plustration .....0..22...-..ccccccceeessesseeeee 121 


GENERAL INDEX 


Page 
Federal and State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Aid ..........<cccccccoscnccececceeees . 89 
Fees and UD cise ath c¥ss0ssdebiateateeedaainakend tam 
Fees Gefintad oii 
Fisheries ae acenent Fue dgeoeehedesenttiie SG 
aay and Nutrition 


NONE istic ssceceasccs Ghicdbseihaehesebendabsseinn a 
_, Description of. Commies (ee 


ges CS ia ap, ES” 
Forest Managemeat™ and A ----107 


ee ee da 107 
at ee A | 


S eeeteetiada dette ttetatetatt ttt tte te ea 


WGC Sr enn 
Freshman Tests .........----00... 69 


ee 


o-renanigecttnmney-pitivgoarenaaae 


Game Management . 
General Elective POON tal I 
General Horticulture . iciadtd i noseessodiiumaal alan 
General Information  -..............ccccccocccceeeeeeeee> 62 
OS ae 4 
GeO RE oo ctipesssnscenverstbbbsisichceddink ae 238 
German 





pasaseereeeinaiamippcereenttanm ded ae 
Government & History Sianlncccevcsbcdlidiniatean aaa 
Government, Student .........---..cccceeevecenesensseee 94 
Grading Syste. sscc:cai lee 73 
Graduate Assistants .. 





Graduate Standing 
Graduate Student Fees ceisenenpeeatinrasemmtind Aaa 
Graduate Work 
Art 
ene na 
ARNROEN SSUIRIROR | So eee 
Music ..... ae 
CD (En aan 
Graduation with Honor ...............-........ 80 





Staite dette ttt tet dh ten tel 


anne 5 ree: tt eet eee eee 82 


Bette gy Weed Studen 
Historical Statement 
History 


EEE REE EEE EERE eee 


ee 


Pee ee Ree SET CET Er eeeee* 


Tntlew 1 by Fields and Instruction ............... .199 
Ind dent 


epen Organization, Auburn 
Inclustrial Design Curriclum ............... 12 
Industrial Laboratories 20 274 
Industrial tinea 
Curriculum pach 


Information, General 20.0..0..00.0000.-.ccccccceseeacsessee O2 
ae Agricultural Education 
an 





Page 

Labora Lh eins 
Gurricafarn slestbas = ecbabeaiebipbickgessb bettie vier at 
Language and Literature Major ..............-183 
Late Enrollment ...... eee} | 





- FEE EEE Ee OEE wee 


didenncebeseencasialoniaki? EO 
and Concert ! Series ..................--. 98 


Salta teed iden 


Load. Student ie eebntis wcihe 


Married Students, OORnE = eee 87 
Mathematics NEST \ * 


PPPOE TT we eee ee Re ewes 


Mechanical Engineering 
Curriculum B asesstbedteblentiGvenassine 
Description of Courses ................ B80 

Men Students eee hinsdanaetib aktatittees 

Micros aguante a4 

Military Science a (TE fg ata Be 171 
Des of Courses 282 


FOTO eee a Oe ee eee ee 


puvenahiviipndmnessocramsusacsseselk | 4 


Naval Science ........ 
Curriculum .............. 


Description of Courses ..... 
Equipment ........-..-----se0n.0: 
Financial Aid .. 


New Students, Special Tests peti ee 
a ~ 0h Resident Students. ..2...........-2.cccessseoce--oe sat 


FLL LOLOL LLL LEE EEE EEE STEERS 


latte tettet tient 


See | 
5 


lected tiie 


5 leith deat de 


Description of Courses ..000...0..00.--.... 
Nursery School and Kindergarten Fee . 
let TO i IED 3 

Nursing Science 
Curriculum 


Oak Ridge Institute, Research obese a eee | 
Officers of Administration —................. 6 

cers of Instruction — eee 8 
Opera ' ho gro ene ee ow OO 


djuupssstgdeegeneret 96 
Seeantenions oietlbstieicirie 92, “95, 96, ‘127 
Omamental Horticulture 
Curriculum 
Descri 
Out of 


RPNISEAR * scenes Se. secb ish Satan abodedde 
acy Snditerrerntns pecatggsiikubhnaitines ibaitiatimass dies 178 
Breakage Card 
Curriculum a 
Description of 


Sctaietcaietet eta tated htt et 


Philoso by 
Physical ducation —— Loutbhbie ae 
cal Education & Athletics for Men 
of Courses . 


Se rn wees eens eee ee es eae 


sical Education for Women 
Courses 


tate Students . 


drandichactovgmnnengnsneannee adie 
pabacaaséansoneanmncesesse OS 


Courses . 
ivate Instruction. Fee o 


eee eee eee ee 
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Page 
(p22, ar ee Se 187 
ree RTI cass ices tenes 154 
ae aoemend aR I ENT TORT oa 
Pre-Veterinan 10 RN j 
ganizations -......................... 93 
MONEY etka ins pada hashed pahtqacciahitieh 149 
ctiption Of Courses .....22..2.s.<-s.- 303 
Publications, Student ~~~... 2.0.0... ccc ceenee 95 
Quizzes, AMMOUNCEM oo. ..-2002-:-2s..-eceevesennnnnnceeees 74 
Re-Examination Fee _....:.22:c.ncceeceeeceeesen 83 
Registration Fee Refunded _..._....._...- = 
Regulations 
Re PRES OS ES ee 71 
SANE acct snccis wemcaseeponecbapha eran meade 77 
Religious Education 22.222... 22220. 0222s eceeeeeen eee 306 
Religious Organizations .............-2-.........- 95 
Reports and Examiuations ......................... 74 
R — ee ata teeee eee eran eet ene 65 
Pi Le ee pitanev OO 
English Splinnihiadas sap eanea le ppirilaapaeneiliea «- T3 


Minimum for Continuation of Residence .. 7s 
ome for Degree §1 


Oe ee EE REE RE RRR eee ee 


ON go a. ies Soe —. 69 
fhcbearch Foundation, Auburn .................... 195 
Research Programs ...............-.......-..---..-...._.194 
Residence, Continuation of ....................- 78 
Resigna emipepecbiyvulljrappestpeescianss iy ecqmang ativan” 
Revenue, Sources Of  ...........cccceccssncecciceecnness 
Room and Board 

Fee and Charges 2. ec cceteeeeeeee cerns 84 
OT STM, 
Diy, pe ee re ae 76, 171, 282 
Uniform & Equipment -................0...... 82, 172 
ES ON Sed A ee as 261 
Scholarships & Loans ........-..:cesencceeeeeeeeeeeee. BS 
Scholastic Fie. Hien anna tttttt comes ete ea 71 
Science & Literature . pevetveriee sy eeeees ay) | 

OTIS sa ccna bE Lick kkAsinab baa aacehaniitdibbcas’ 183 
Scdemce Major cncccccccncescccsccnsctcnsscceedessaneeta~ 183 

oO a ee ae 
Schools—Division <j Coilene 
Agricul oe IIE IIE I FE PE 99 
AER SRR se ce = secre RK Lecebddiconbmnbil 112 
Architechire Ord THe ArtS. 2 ccccccvecemeeesuet LS 


Cae  cccniiskintecredlane rvtnseneeenenenee 1B 


TT a ee Be 
a Se 8 151 

te) a ee a ea | 
Military Science & Tactics —................. 171 
Naval ae ih dddockd sehdemans dd bees eee eenata tes 174 
ee eet ste ers 

Science Ne Oa eT 18 
Veterinary Medicine .........-0.cc......0 east 
Graduate School 22... cccceccccc cece eennese ences 193 

Secon Education 
RSD Soren etitines ie Sinthbaeiniegpasaented 139 
Description of Courses ......................-....24] 
Secretarial Training 

nn pay ieipeenadia 
Description of Gelities Kacosk sass ean 306 
Selective Service Deferments .......77, 173, 177 
Service Organizations 22.2... 00--cccceecceeeeeeereees 93 
Short Courses, Extemsiom ....000...00..000cccceeesee 196 
ee ee BQ ICIP i sccacintnccccoseccaseieeedetceeus ...184 
Sororities & Fraternities, Social .— — ..... 94 
SommPces OF TREVOR. sacccacccnccnccccceceveccnececssvevese 6 
Ree a ST a eewryyerene in nr rene .260 
Speakers, Commencement ~.....---0...ccccccceeeeeee 47 


Page 

Special aac er eg OR. <sscxcissebetBpatttbe 83 
Ponies fe Beles we diehsiechicsi sake katana 77 
Services, I Education .............-s- pomp 


Special Stale le srressenreis 


ele Se 


Staff 

State Regulatory Riewitts ig ten ka ee 
State Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory . 
Statistics, Siwceyrby 
Student 


iemccdahesebbeddliionthacsere "397 


ee ae 
Student Health Service Sx GucecnnnapepnceSomeucere tO 

Student Lifer & Activities 2.0.0... -ccecccceeemneers 
SURUMMe GRE Tad (ig 5b eee recs stnnnnnececes arnt ereens 72 
Studitit’, Publivativas NE Serr semcekeesaees) tae mw. 95 
Baye rank: fe eT EEE eae 89 
Guiding Sey vice ~...-.----nneeeeeeereenenttemeeees 90 
Uti Bp VEN SIE) se. nancewereewsceancnnnenncmerecaansnsh= 70 
8 OCULAR I Peete nessa ee een es eae 70 
) Aheaapee A OR Rn yA 68 
Studies, WORE KD Progyva@yn 22. 2..cc.cccccscceeee 71 
S on, EAD <cerstiemeosehteniattioveae ele 
Teacher's Certificates .......................... 134 
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